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Ant. I. Roderick: The Last of the Goths. By RoBert 
Sourmey, Esq. Poet-Laureate, and Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy. 410. pp.477. London. 1814, 


r[ us is the best, we think, and the most powerful of all Mr 
Southey’s poems. It abounds with lofty sentiments, and 
magnificent imagery ; and contains more rich and comprehen- 
cive descr iptions—more beautiful pictures of pure affection—and 
more impressive representations of mental agony and exaltation 
than we have often met with in the compass of a single volume. 


A work, of which all this can be said with justice, cannot be 
without great merit; and ought not, it may be presumed, to be 
without great popularity. Justice, however, has something more 
to say of it: and we are not quite sure either that it will be very 
popular, or that it deserves to be so. It is too monotonous— 
too wordy—and too uniformly stately, tragical, and emphatic.— 
Above ail, it is now and then a little absurd—and pretty fire- 
quently not a little affected. 

The author is a poet undoubtedly; but not of the highest 
order. ‘There is rather more of rhetoric than of inspiration 
about him—and we have oftener to admire his taste and indus- 
try in borrowing and adorning, than the boldness or felicity of 
his inventions. He has indisputably a great gift of amplifying 
and exalting; but uses it, we must say, rather unmercifully. He 
is never plain, concise, or unaffectedly simple, and is so much 
bent upon making the most of every thing, that he is perpetual- 
ly overdoing. His sentiments and situations are sometimes or- 
dinary enough; but the tone of emphasis and pretension is never 
for a moment, relaxed ; and the most trivial occurrences, and 
fantastical distresses, are commemorated with the same vehe- 
mence and exaggeration of manner, as the most startling inci- 
dents, or the deepest and most heart-rending disasters. ‘This 
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want of relief and variety is sufficiently painful of itself in a work 
of such length; but its worst effect is, that it gives an air of 
falsetto and pretension to the whole strain of the composition, 
and makes us suspect the author of imposture and affectation, 
even when he has good enough cause for his agonies and rap- 
tures. How is it possible, indeed, to commit our sympathies, 
without distrust, to the hands of a writer, who, after painting 
with infinite force the anguish of soul which pursued the fallen 
Roderick into the retreat to which his crimes had driven bim, 
prececds with redoubled emphasis to assure us, that neither his 
remorse nor his downfal were half so intolerable to him, as the 
shocking tamencss of the sea birds who flew round about him in 
that utter solitude, and were sometimes so familiar as to brus!: 
his cheek with their wings ? 
‘ For his lost crewn 

And sceptre never had he felt a thought 

Of puin: repentance had no pangs to spare 

For trifles such as these, . . the loss of these 

Was a cheap penalty: . . that he had fallen 

Down to the lowest depth of wretchedness, 

His hope and consolation. But to lose 

His human station in the scale of things, . . 

To see brute Nature scorn him, and renounce 

Its homage to the human form divine! . . 

Had then almighty vengeance thus reveal'd 

His punishment, and was he fallen indeed 

Below fallen man, . . below redemption’s reach, . . 

Made lower than the beasts?’ p. 17. 

This, if we were in bad humour, we should be tempted to 
say, was little better than drivelliug ;—and certainly the folly of 
it is greatly aggravated by the tone of intense solemnity in which 
it is conveyed: But the worst fault by far, and the most inju- 
rious to the cfiict of the author’s greatest beauties, is the extreme 
diffuseness and verbosity of his style, and his unrelenting anxiety 
to Jeave nothing to the fancy, the feeling, or even the plain un- 
derstanding of his readers,—but to have every thing set down, 
and impressed and hammered into them, which it may any how 
conduce to his glory that they should comprehend. There ne- 
ver was any author, we are persuaded, who had so great a dis- 
trust of his readers’ capacity, or such an unwillingness to leave 
any opportunity of shining unimproved ; and accordingly, we 
rather think there is no author, who, with the same talents and 
attainments, has been so generally thought tedious, or acquired, 
on the whole, a popularity so inferior to his real deservings. 
On the present occasion, we have already said, his deservings 
appear to us unusually great, and his faults less than commonly 
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conspicuous. But though there is less childishness and trifling 
in this, than in any of his other productions, there is still, we are 
afraid, enough of tediousness and afiected energy, very mate- 
rially to obstruct the popularity which the force, and the ten+ 
derness, and the beauty of its better parts, might have other- 
wise commanded. 

There is one blemish, however, which we think peculiar to 
the work before us; and that is, the outrageously religious, or 
rather fanatical, tone which pervades its whole structure ;— 
the excessive horror and abuse with which the Mahometans are 
uniformly spoken of on account of their religion alone, and the 
offensive frequency and familiarity with which the name and the 
sufferings of our Saviour are referred to at every turn of the 
story. “The spirit which is here evinced towards the Moors, 
not only by their valiant opponents, but by the author when 
speaking in his own person, is neither that of pious reprobation, 
nor patriotic hatred, but of savage and bigotted persecution ; 
and the heroic character and heroic deeds of his favourites are 
debased and polluted by the paltry superstitions, and sanguin- 
ary fanaticism, which he is pleased to ascribe to them. This, 
which we are persuaded would be revolting in a nation of zeal- 
ous Catholics, must excite a degree of nausea, we think, among 
sober Protestants ; while, on the other hand, the constant in- 
troduction of the holiest persons, and most solemn rites of re- 
ligion, for the purpose of helping on the flagging interest of a 
story devised for amusement, can scarcely fail to give scandal 
and offence to all persons of right feeling or just taste. ‘This 
remark may be thought a little rigorous by those who have not 
looked into the work to which it is applied—for they can have 
no idea of the extreme frequency, and palpable extravagance, 
of the allusions and invocations to which we have referred:— 
One poor woman, for example, who merely appears to give alms 
to the fallen Roderick in the season of his humiliation, is very 
necdlessly made to exclaim, as she offers her pittance, 

* Christ Jesus, for his Mother’s sake, 
Have mercy on thee.’ 
—and soon after, the King himself, when he hears one of his 
subjects uttering curses on his name, is pleased to say, 
¢ Oh, for the love of Jesus curse him not ! 
O brother, do not curse that sinful soul, 
Which Jesus suffered on the cross to save !’ 
Whereupon, one of the more charitable auditors rejoins, 
* Christ bless thee, brother, for that Christian speech ! 
—and so the talk goes on through the greater part of the poem. 
Now, we must say we think this both indecent and ungracefiil ; 
and look upon it as almost as exceptionable a way of increasing 
Az 
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the solemnity of poetry, as common swearing is of adding to the 
energy of discourse. 

We are not quite sure whether we should reckon his choice of 
a subject, among Mr Southey’s ¢rrors on the present occasion ; 
—but certainly no theme could well have been suggested, more 
utterly alien to all English prejudices, tradition, and habits of 
poetical contemplation, than the domestic history of the last Go- 
thic King of Spain,—a history extremely remote and obscure in 
itself, and treating of persons and places and events, with which 
no visions or glories are associated in English imaginations. The 
subject, however, was selected, we suppose, during that period, 
when a zeal for Spanish liberty, and a belief in Spanish virtue, 
spirit and talent, were extremely fashionable in this country ; 
and before ‘ the universal Spanish people’ had made themselves 
the objects of mixed contempt and compassion, by rushing 
prone into the basest and most insulted servitude that was ever 
asserted over human beings. From this degradation we do not 
think they will be redeemed by all the heroic acts recorded in 
this poem,—the interest of which, we suspect, wi!l be considers 
ably lowered, by the late revolution in public opinion, as to the 
merits of the nation to whose fortunes it relates. After all, 
howevcr, we think it must be allowed, that any author who in- 
terests us in his story, has either the merit of choosing a good 
subject, or a still higher merit ;—and Mr Southey, in our opi- 
nion, has made his story very interesting. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, that by the choice which he has made, he has secured 
immense squadrons of Moors, with their Asiatic gorgeousness, 
and their cymbals, turbans, and Paynim chivalry, t to give a pic- 
turesque effect to his battles, —and veiled virgins and ladies in 
armour,—and hermits and bishops,—and mountain villagers,—- 
and torrents and forests, and cork trees and sierras, to remind 
us of Don Quixote,—and store of sonorous names :--and alto- 
gether he might have chosen worse among more familiar ob- 
jects. 

The scheme or mere outline of the fable is extremely short 
and simple. Roderick, the valiant and generous king of the 
Goths, being unhappily married, allows his affections to wande¢ 
on the lovely daughter of Count Julian; and is so far overs 
mastered by his passion, as, in a moment of frenzy, to offer vio- 
lence to her person. Her father, in revenge of this cruel wrong, 
invites the Moors to seize on the kingdom of the guilty mo- 
narch ;—and assuming their faith, guides them at last to a sig- 
nal and sanguinary victory. Roderick, after perferming prodi- 

ies of valour, in a seven-days fight, feels at length that ‘Heaven 
ee ordained all this carnage as the penalty of his reat and, 
6verwhelmed with remorse and inward agony, falls from his 
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battle horse in the midst of the carnage: Stripping off his rich ar- 
mour, he then puts on the dress of a dead peasant; and, pursued 
with revengeful furies, rushes desperately on through his lost 
and desolated kingdom, till he is stopped by the sea, on the 
rocky and lonely shore of which he passes more than a year in 
constant agonies of penitence and humiliation,—till he is roused 
at length by visions and impulses to undertake something for the 
deliverance of his people. Grief and abstinence have now so 
changed him, that he is recognized by no one; and being univer- 

sally believed to have fallen in battle, he traverses great part of his 
former realm, witnessing innumcrable scenes of wretcbedness and 
valour, and rousing, by his holy adjurations, all the generous 
spirits in Spain, to unite against the invaders. After a variety of 
trials and adventures, he at last recovers his good war horse on 
the eve of a great battle with the infidels; and, bestriding him 
in his penitential robes, rushes furiously inte the heart of the 
fist, where, kindling with the scene and the cause, he instine- 
tively raises his ancient war cry, as he deals his resistiess blows 
on the heads of the misbelievers; and the thrilling words of 

* Rederick the Goth! Roderick and victory!’ res munding over 
the astonished field, are taken up by his inspired followers, and 
animate then to the utter destruction of the enemy. At the 
close of the day, however, when the field is won, ‘the battle 
horse is found without its rider, and the sword which he wield- 
ed lying at his fect. The poem closes with a brief intimation, 
that it was not known till many centuries thereafter, that the 
heroic penitent had again sought the concealment of a remote 
hermitage, and ended his days in solitary penances. The poem, 
however, both requires and deserves a more particular ana- 
lysis. 

The first book or canto opens with a slight sketch of the 
invasion, and proceeds to the fatal defeat and heart-struck flight 
of Roderick. The picture of the first descent of the Moorish 

vaders, is a good specimen of the author’s broader and more 
impressive manner, He is addressing the rock of Gibraltar. 

Thou saw’st the dark blue waters flash before 
Their ominous way, and whiten round their keels ; 
Their swarthy myriads darkening o’er thy sands. 
‘There on the beach the misbelievers spread 

Their banners, flaunting to the sun and breeze: 
Fair shone the sun upon their proud array, 

White turbans, glittering armour, shields engrail’d 
With gold, and scymitars of Syrian steel ; 

And gently did the breezes, as in sport, 

{url their long flags outrolling, and display 

‘The blazon’d scrolls of blasphemy.’ p. 2, % 
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The agony of the distracted king, as he flies in vain from 
himself through his lost and ruined kingdom ; and the spectacle 
which every ‘where presented itself of devastation and terror, 
and miserable emigration, are represented with great force of 
colouring. At the end of the seventh day of that solitary and 
despairing flight, he arrives at the portal of an antient convent, 
from which all its holy tenants had retired on the approach of 
the Moors, except one aged priest, who staid to deck the altar, 
and earn his crown of martyrdora from the infidel host. By 
him Roderick is found grovelling at the foot of the cross, and 
drowned in bitter and penitential sorrows. He Jeads him in with 
compassionate socthings, and supplicates him before the altar to 
be of comfort, and to trust in mercy. The result is told with 
great feeling and admirable effect. 

* Then Roderick knelt 
Before the holy man, and strove to speak. 
Thou seest, he cried, . . thou seest, . . but memory 
And suffocating thoughts represt the word, 
And shudderings, Jike an ague fit, from head 
To foot conyulsed him ; till at length, subduing 
His nature to the effort, he exclaim’d, 
Spreading his hands and lifting up his face, 
As if resolved in penitence to bear 
A human eye upon his shame, . . Thou seest 
Roderick the Goth! That name would have sufficed 
To tell the whole abhorred history : 
He not the less pursued, . . the ravisher, 
The cause of all this ruin! Having said, 
In the same posture motionless he knelt, 
Arms straightened down, and hands outspread. and eyes 
Raised to the Monk, like one - from his voice 
Expected life or death.’ p. 11, 


The worthy father weeps and w: obi with his penitent through 
the night, and in the morning resolves to forego the glories ‘of 
martyrdom for his sake, and ‘to bear him company iu the re- 
treat to which he is hastening. ‘They set out together, and fix 
themselves in a little rocky bay, opening out to the lonely roar 
of the Atlantic. 

* Behind them was the desert, offering fruit 

And water for their need ; on either side 

‘The white sand sparkling to the sun; in front, 

Great Ocean with its everlasting voice, 

As in perpetual jubilee, proclaim’d 

The wonders of the Almighty, filling thus 

The pauses of their fervent orisons. 

Where better could the wanderers rest than here?’ p. 14. 
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The Second Book begins with stating, that Rodérick passed 
twelve months in penance and austerities, in this romantic retreat. 
—At the end of that time, his ghostly father dies, and his ago- 
nies become more intolerable, in the utter desolation to which 
he is now left. The author, however, is here a little unlucky 
in two circumstances, which he imagines and describes at great 
length, as aggravating his unspe: akable misery ;—one is the 
tameness of the birds, | of which we have spoken already —the 
other is the reflection which he very innocently puts into the 
mouth of the lonely king, that all the trouble he has taken in 
digging his own grave, will be thrown away, as there will pro- 
bably be nobody to stretch him out, and cover him decently up 
in it. However he is clearly made out to be very miserable ; 
and prays for death, or for the imposition of some more active 
penance— © any thing 

But stillness, and this dreadful solitude ! 1? 

At length he is visited, in his sleep, by a vision of his tender 
mother, who gives him her blessing in a gentle voice, and says, 
* Jesus have mercy on thee.’ 

‘ *Twas that voice 
Which sung his fretful infancy to sleep 
So patiently ; which sooth’d his childish griefs ; 
Counsell’d, with anguish and prophetic tears, 
His headstrong youth | Y” “p; Ba. 

The air and countenance of this venerable shade, as she bent 
in sorrow over her unhappy son, are powerlully depicted in’ the 
following allusion to her domestic calamities. He traced there, 
not only the settled sadness of her widowhood— 

But a more mortal wretchedness than when 

Witiza’s ruffians and the red-hot brass 

Had done their work, and in her arms she held 

Her eyeless husband ; wiped away the sweat 

Which still his tortures forced trom every pore ; 
Cool’d his scorch’d lids with medicinal herbs, 

And pray’d the while for patience for herself 

And him,—and pray’d for vengeance too, and found 
Best comfort in her curses.’ p. 23, 24. 

While he gazes on this piteous countenance, the character of 
the vision is suddenly altered; and the verses describing the al- 
teration afford a good specimen both of Mr Southey’s command 
of words, and of the profusion with which he sometimes pours 
them out on his readers. 

———* And lo! her form was changed ! 
Radiant in arms she stood! a bloody Cross . 
Gleam'd on her breastplate, ia her shield display'd 
Lrect a Lion ramp’d; her helmed head 
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Rose like the Berecynthian Goddess crown’d 

With towers, and in her dreadful hand the sword 

Red as a fire-brand blazed. Anon the tramp 

Of horsemen, and the din of multitudes 

Moving to mortal conflict, rung around; 

The battle-song, the clang of sword and shield, 
War-cries and tumult, strife and hate and rage, 
Blasphemous prayers, confusion, agony, 

Rout and pursuit and death; and over all 

The shout of Victory... Spain and Victory!’ p. 24, 25. 

In awaking from this prophetic dream, he resolves to seck 
occasion of active service in such humble capacity as becomes 
his fallen fortune, and turns from this first abode of his penitence 
and despair. 


The Third Book sets him on his heroic pilgrimage, and opens 
with a fine picture. 

* Twas now the earliest morning ; soon the Sun, 
Rising above Albardos, pour’d his light 
Amid the forest, and with ray aslant 
Entering its depth, illumed the branchless pines, 
Brighten’d their bark, tinged with a redder hue 
Its rusty stains, and cast along the floor 
Long lines of shadow, where they rose erect, 
Like pillars of the temple. With slow foot 
Roderick pursued his way.’ p. 27. 


We do not know that we could extract from the whole book 
a more characteristic passage than that which describes his e- 
motion on his first return to the sight of man, and the altered 
aspect of his fallen people. He approaches to the walls of 
Leyria. 
* ’Twas even-song time, but not a bell was heard ; 

Instead thereof, on her polluted towers, 

Bidding the Moors to their unhallow’d prayer, 

The cryer stood, and with his sonorous voice 

Fill’d the delicious vale where Lena winds 

Through groves and pastoral meads. ‘The sound, the sight 

Of turban, girdle, robe, and scymitar, 

And tawny skins, awoke contending thoughts 

Of anger, shame, and anguish in the Goth ; 

The unaccustom’d face of human-kind 

Confused him now, and through the streets he went 

With hagged mien, and countenance like one 

Crazed or bewilder’d. All who met him turn’d, 

And wonder’d as he past. One stopt him short, 

Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 

In broken Gothic speech, the moon-struck man 
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To bless him. With a look of vacancy 
Roderick received the alms ; his wandering eye 
Fell on the money, and the fallen King, 

Seeing his own royal impress on the piece, 
Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 

That seem'd like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groans supprest : the Mussleman 
Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified 

The name of Allah as he hasten’d on. 

A Christian woman spinning at her door 

Beheld him, and with sudden pity touch'd 

She laid her spindle by, and running in 

Took bread, and following after call’d him back, 
And placing in his passive hands the loaf, 

She said, Christ Jesus for his Mother's sake 
Have mercy on thee! With a look that seem'd 
Like idiotcy he heard her, and stood still, 
Staring awhile; then bursting into tears 

Wept like a child, and thus relieved his heart, 
Full even to bursting else with swelling thoughts. 
So through the streets, and through the northern gate, 
Did Roderick, reckless of a resting place, 

With feeble yet with hurried step, pursue 

His agitated way ; and when he reach’d 

The open fields, and found himself alone 
Beneath the starry canopy of Heaven, 

The sense of solitude, so dreadful late, 

Was then repose and comfort There he stopt ~ 
Beside a little rill, and brake the loaf; 

And shedding o’er that unaccustom'd food 
Painful but quict tears, with grateful soul 

He breathed thanksgiving forth ; then made his bed 
On heath and myrtle.’ p. 28—30, 


Afier this, he journies on through deserted hamlets and deso- 
lated towns, till, on entering the silent streets of Auria, yet 
black with conflagration, and stained with blood, the vestiges 
of a more heroic resistance appear before him. 

‘ Helmet and turban, scymitar and sword, 

Christian and Moor in death promiscuous lay 

Fach where they fell ; and blvod-tlakes, parch'd and crack’d 
Like the dry slime of some receding flood ; 

And half-burnt bodies, which aliured from far 

The wolf and raven, and to impious food 

Tempted the houseless dog.’ p. 36. 


While he is gazing on this dreadful scene with all the sympa- 
thies of admiration and sorrow, a young and lovely woman 
rushes from the ruins, and implores him to assist her in bury- 
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ing the bodies of her child, husband, and parents, who lie man- 
gied at her feet. He sadly complies; and listens, with beating 
heart and kindling eyes, to the vehement narrative and lofty vow 
of revenge with which this heroine closes her story. The story 
itself is a little commonplace; turning mainly upon her midnight 
slaughter of the Moorish captain, who made love to her after the 
sacrifice of all her family ; but the expression of her patriotic de- 
votedness and religious ardour of revenge, is given with great en- 
ergy, as well as the effect which it produces on the waking spi- 
rit of the king. He repeats the solemn vow which she has just 
taken, and consults her as to the steps that may be taken for 
rousing the valiant of the land to their assistance. The high- 
minded Amazon then asks the name of her first proselyte. 
* Ask any thing but that! 
The fallen king replied. My name was lost 
When from the Goths the sceptre past away. ’ 
She rejoins, rather less felicitously, ‘ Then be thy name Mac- 
cabee ;’ and sends him on an embassage to a worthy abbot on 
the mountains, to whom he forthwith reports what he had seen 
and witnessed. Upon hearing the story of her magnanimous 
devotion, the worthy priest instantly divines the name of the 
heroine. 
‘ Oh none but Adosinda!..none but she, .. 
None but that noble heart, which was the heart 
Of Auria while it stood, its life and strength, 
More than her father’s presence, or the arm 
Of her brave lord, all valiant as he was. 
Hers was the spirit which inspired old age, 
Ambitious boyhood, girls in timid youth, 
And virgins in the beauty of their spring, 
And youthful mothers, doting like herself 
With ever-anxious love: She breathed through all 
That zeal and that devoted faithfulness, 
Which to the invader’s threats and promises 
Turn’d a deaf ear alike,’ &c. p. 53-4, 

The king then communes on the affairs of Spain with this 
venerable Kcclesiastic and his associates, who are struck with 
wonder at the lofty mien which still shines through his sunk and 
mortified frame. 

‘ They scann’d his countenance ; but not a trace 
Betray’d the royal Goth: sunk was that eye 
Of sovereignty ; and on the emaciate cheek 
Had penitence and anguish deeply drawn 
Their furrows premature, . . forestalling time, 
And shedding upon thirty’s brow more snows 
‘Than threescore winters in their natural course 
Might else have sprinkled there.’ p. 57. 
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At length, the prelate lays his consecrating hands on him, and 
sends him to Pelayo, the heir-apparent of the sceptre, then a 
prisoner or hostage at the court of the Moorish prince, to say 
that the mountaineers are still unsubdued, and call on him to 
guide them to vengeance. 

These scenes last through two books; and at the beginning 
of the Fifth, Roderick sets out on his mission. Here, while 
he reposes himself in a rustic inn, he hears the assembled guests 
at once lamenting the condition of Spain, and imprecating curses 
on the head of its guilty king. He says a few words velie ne itly 
for himself; and is supported by a venerable old man, in whom 
he soon recognizes an antient servant of his mother’s house— 
the guardian and playmate of his infant days. Secure from 
discovering himself, he musters courage to ask if his mother 
be still alive; and is soothed to milder sorrow by learning that 
she is. At dawn he resumes his course ; and kneeling at a bro- 
ken crucifix on the road, is insulted by a Moor, who politely 
accosts him with a kick, and the dignified address of * God’s 
curse confound thee!’ for which Roderick knocks him down, 
and stabs him with his own dagger. The worthy old man, 
whose name is Siverian, comes up just as this feat is performed, 
and is requested to assist in * hiding the carrion;’ after which 
they proceed lovingly together. On their approach to Cordoba, 
the old man calls sadly to mind the scene which he had witnessed 
at his last visit to that place some ten years before, when Rode- 
rick, in the pride of his youthful triumph, had brought the haugh- 
ty foe of his father to the grave where his ashes were interred, 
and his gentle mother came to sce that expiation made. The 
narrative founded on these touching recollections is given with 
great tenderness and effect; and remin|s us of the touching and 
pure style of those narratives which furm the great charm of 
the Greek dramatic writers. 

‘ Three coal-black steeds 

Drew on his ivory chariot : by his side, 
Still wrapt in mourning for the long-deceased, 
Rusilla sate ; a deeper paleness blanch’d 
Iler faded countenance, but in her eye 
The light of her majestic nature shone.’ 

——‘ Gracious God, 
Only but ten short years, .. and all so changed ! 
Ten little years since in yon court he check’d 
His fiery steeds, ‘The steeds obey'd his hand, 
The whirling wheels stood still, and when he leapt 
Upon the pavement, the whole people heard, 
In their deep silence, open-ear’d, the sound. 
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With slower movement from the ivory seat 
Rusilla rose, her arm, as down she stept, 
Extended to her son’s supporting hand ; 
Not for default of firm or agile strength, 
But that the feeling of that solemn hour 
Subdued her then, and tears bedimm’d her sight,’ &c, 
Roderick stood up, and reaching to the tomb 
His hands, my hero cried, Theodofred ! 
Father! I stand before thee once again, 
According to thy prayer, when kneeling down 
Between thy knees I took my last farewell ; 
And vow’'d by all thy sufferings, all thy wrongs, 
And by my mother’s days and nights “of woe, 
Never again to see my father’s face, 
Nor ask my mother’s blessing, till 1 brought, 
Dead or in chains, the Tyrant to thy feet. 
Boy as I was, before all saints in Heaven, 
And highest God, whose justice slumbereth not, 
I made the vow. According to thy prayer, 
In all things, O my father, is that vow 
Perform’d, alas too well! for thou didst pray, 
While looking up I felt the burning tears 
Which from thy sightless sockets stream’d, drop down,.. 
That to thy grave, and not thy living feet, 
The oppressor might be led. Behold him there.’ p. 85—87, 


The sketch of the guilty tyrant in this hour of retribution, is 
also very finely executed. 

‘ Thus while the hero spake, Witiza stood 

Listening in agony, with open mouth, 

And head, balf raised, toward his sentence turn’d ; 
His eyelids stiffen’d and pursed up, . . his eyes 
Rigid, and wild, and wide ; and when the King 
Had ceased, amid the silence which ensued, 

The dastard’s chains were heard, link against link 
Clinking.’ p. 87. 

The King listens to this commemoration of his past glories 
with deep, ‘but suppressed emotion; and entering the chapel, 
falls prostrate on the grave of his father. A majestic figure sturts 
forward at that action, in the dress of penitence and mourning; 
and the pilgrims recognize Pelayo, to whom they both come 
commissioned. This closes the Sixth Book. 

The Seventh contains their account of the state of affairs, and 
Pelayo’s solemn acceptance of the dangerous service of leading 
the meditated insurrection. ‘The abdicated monarch then kneels 
down and hails him King of Spain ; and Siverian, though with 


mournful remembrances, follows the high example. 
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The Eighth Book continues this midnight conversation,. and 
introduces the young Alphonso, Pelayo’s fellow prisoner at the 
Moorish court, who is then associated to their counsels, and 
enters with eager delight into their plans of escape. ‘These two 
books are rather dull; though not without force and dignity. 
The worst thing in them is a bit of rhetoric of Alphonso, who 
complains that his delight in watching the moon setting over his 
native hills, was all spoiled on looking up and seeing the Moor- 
ish crescent on the towers. The best, perhaps, is the foll: owing 
short sketch of the day dawning on their anxious vigils, 

The lamps and tapers now grew pale, 
And Grose the eastern window slanting tell 
The roseate ray of morn. Within those walls 
Returning day restored no cheerful sounds, 
Or joyous motions of awakening life ; 
But in the stream of light the speckled motes, 
As if in mimickry of insect play, 
Floated with mazy movemeut. Sloping down 
Over the altar pass’d the pillar’d beam, 
And rested on the sinful woman’s grave, 
As if it enter’d there, a light from Heaven.’ p. 103, 104 

The Ninth Book introduces an important person,—Florinda, 
the unhappy daughter of Count Julian. She sits muflled by 
Pelayo’s way, as he returns from the chapel, and begs a boon of 
him in the name of Roderick, the chosen friend of his yout. 
He asks who it is that adjures him by that beloved but now un- 
uttered name. 

* She bared her face, and, looking up, replied, 

Florinda ! .. Shrinking then, with both her hands 
She hid herself, and bowed her head abased 
Upon her, knee. - 

Pelayo stood confused : he had not seen 

Count Julian’s daughter since in Roderick’s court, 
Glittering in beauty and in innocence, 

A radiant vision, in her joy she moved : 

More like a poet’s dream, or form divine, 
Heaven's prototype of perfect womanhood, 

So lovely was the presence, . . than a thing 

Of earth and perishable elements.’ p. 110. 

She then teils him, that wretched as she is, the renegade Or- 
pas seeks her hand ; and begs his assistance to send her beyond 
his reach to a Christian land. He promises that she shall 
share his fate; and they part till evening. 

‘The Tenth Book sends ail the heroic party upon their night 
pilgrimage to the mountains of Asturia. Roderick and Sive- 
rian had gone before. Pelayo, with Alphonso’ and Florinda, 
follow in the disguise of peasants. Their midnight march in 
that superb climate is well described. 
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¢ The favouring moon arose, 

To guide them on their flight through upland paths 

Remote from frequentage, and dales retired, 

Forest and mountain glen. Before their feet 

The fire-flies, swarming in the woodland shade, 
Sprung up like sparks, and twinkled round their way ; 
‘The timorous blackbird, starting at their step, 

Fled from the thicket, with shrill note of fear ; 
And far below them in the peopled dell, 

When all the soothing sounds of eve had ceased, 
The distant watch-dog's veice at times was heard, 
Answering the nearer wolf. All through the night 

Among the hills they travell’d silently ; 

Till when the stars were setting, at what hour 

The breath of Heaven is coldest, they beheld 
Within a lonely grove the expected fire, 

Where Roderick and his comrade anxiously 

Look’d for the appointed meeting. ’ 
Bright rose the flame replenish’d ; it illumed 

The cork-tree’s furrowed rind, its rifts and swells 

And redder scars, .. and where its aged boughs 

O’erbower’d the travellers, cast upon the leaves 

A floating, grey, unrealizing gleam.’ p. 117, 118. 

The rest soon sink in serene and untroubled sleep; but Ro- 
derick and Florinda, little dreaming of each other’s presence, are 
kept awake by bitter recollections. At last she approaches him; 
and, awed by the sanctity of his air and raiment, kneels down 
before him, and asks if he knows who the wretch is who thus 
grovels before him. He answers that he does not. 

* Then said she, Here thou seest 
One who is known too fatally for all, .. 
The daughter of Count Julian. ... Well it was 
For Roderick that no eye beheld him now ! 
T'rom head to foot a sharper pang than death 
Thrill’d him ; his heart, as at a mortal stroke, 
Ceased from its functions ; his breath fail’d.’ p. 120. 

The darkness and her own emotions prevent her from ob- 
serving him, and she proceeds— 

‘ Father, at length she said, all tongues amid 

This general ruin shed their bitterness 

On Koderick, load his memory with ns 

And with their curses persecute his soul. . 

Why shouldst thou tell me this? exclaim’ d ‘the Goth, 
From his cold forehead wiping as he spake 

The death-like moisture : .. Why of Roderick’s guilt 
Tell me? Or thinkest thou I know it not? 

Alas! who hath not heard the hideous tale 

Of Roderick’s shame !’——— 
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* There! she cried, 
Drawing her body backward wherte she knelt, 
And stretching forth her arms with head upraised, .. 
There! it pursues me still!.. I came to thee, 
Father, for comfort, and thou heapest fire 
Upon my head. But hear me patiently, 
And let me undeceive thee! self-abased, 
Not to arraign another, do I come;.. 
I come a self-accuser, self-condemn’d, 
To take upon myself the pain deserved ; 
For I have drank the cup of bitterness, 
And having drank therein of heavenly grace, 
I must not put away the cup of shame. 


Thus as she spake she falter’d at the close, 

And in that dying fall her voice sent forth 

Somewhat of its original sweetness. Thou!.. 

Thou self-abased ! exclaim’d the astonish’d King;.. 
Thou self-condemn’d !..The cup of shame for thee!.. 
Thee..thee, Florinda!.. But the very excess 

Of passion check’d his speech.’ p. 121, 122, 


Still utterly unconscious of her strange confessor, she goes 
on to explain herself— 
‘ I loved the King,.. 
Tenderly, passionately, madly loved him. 
Sinful it was to love a child of earth 
With such entire devotion as I loved 
Roderick, the heroic Prince, the glorious Goth ! 
He was the sunshine of my soul, and like 
A flower, I lived and flourish’d in his light. 
Oh bear not with me thus impatiently ! 
No tale of weakness this, that in the act 
Of penitence, indulgent to itself, 
With garrulous palliation half repeats 
The sin it ill repents. I will be brief.’ p. 123, 124. 

She then describes the unconscious growth of their mutual 
passion,—enlarges upon her own imprudence in affording ltim 
opportunities of declaring it,—and expresses her conviction, that 
the wretched catastrophe was brought about, not by any preme- 
ditated guilt, but in a moment of delirium, which she had her- 
self been instrumental in bringing on. 

* Here then, O Father, at thy teet I own 

Myself the guiltier ; for full well I knew 
These were his thoughts ; but vengeance master'd me, 
And in my agony I curst the man 
Whom I loved best. 

Dost thou recall that curse? 
Cried Roderick, in a deep and inward voice, 
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Still with his head depress’d, and covering still 
His countenance. Recall it? she exclaim’d; 
Father, I come to thee because I gave 

The reins to wrath too long, . . because I wrought 
His ruin, death, and infamy...O God, 

Forgive the wicked vengeance thus indulged, 

As I forgive the King!’ p. 182. 

Noderick again stops her enthusiastic self-accusation, and re- 
jects her too gencrous vindication of the King ;—and turning to 
Siverian, adds— 

—* To that old man, said he, 
And to the mother of the unhappy Goth, 
Tell, if it please thee, not what thou hast pour’d 
Into my secret ear, but that the child 
For whom they mourn with anguish unallay’d, 
Sinn’d not from vicious will, or heart corrupt, 
But fell by fatal circumstance betray’d. 
And if in charity to them thou say’st 
Something to palliate, something to excuse 
An act of sudden frenzy when the fiend 
O’ercame him, thou wilt do for Roderick 
All he could ask thee, all that can be done 
On earth, and all his spirit could endure. 
Venturing towards her an imploring look, 
Wilt thou join with me for his soul in prayer? 
He said, and trembled as he spake. That voice 
Of sympathy was like Heaven's influence, 
Wounding at once and comforting the soul. 
O Father, Christ requite thee! she exclaim’d ; 
Thou hast set free the springs which withering griefs 
Have closed too long. ’ 

‘ Then in a firmer speech, 
For Roderick, for Count Julian and myself, 
‘Three wretchedest of all the human race, 
Who have destroyed each other and ourselves, 
Mutually wrong’d and wronging, let us pray!’ p. 133--4. 

There is great power, we think, and great dramatic talent, 
in this part of the poem. The meeting of Roderick and Flo- 
rinda was a touchstone for a poet who had ventured on such a 
subject ; and Mr Southey has come out of the test, of standard 
weight and purity. 

The Eleventh Book brings them in safety to the castle of 
Count Pedro, the father of the young Alphonso, formerly the 
feudal foe, but now the loyal soldier of Pelayo. They find him 
arming in his courts with all his vassals, to march instantly a- 
— the Moors: And their joyful welcome, and the parental 

elight of father and mother at the return of their noble boy, é 
are very beautifully described. 


—— —_ - 
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The Twelfth Canto continues these preparations —The best 
part of it is the hasty and hopeful investiture of the young Al- 
phonso, with the honours of knighthood. The mixture of do- 
mestic affection with military ardour, and the youthful inno- 
cence, ingenuons modesty, and unclouded hopes of that bloom- 
ing age, are feclingly combined in the following amiable picture. 


> 

* Rejoicing in their task, 
The servants of the house with emulous love 
Dispute the charge. One brings the cuiras8, one 
rhe buckler ; this exultingly displays 
The sword, his comrade litts the helm on high: 
The greaves, the gauntiets they divide; .. a spur 
Seems now to dignity the officious hand 
Which for such service bears it to his Lord. 
Greek artists in the imperial city forged 
That splendid armour, perfect in their craft ; 
With curious skill they wrought it, framed alike 
To shine amid the pageantry of war, 
And for the proof of battle. Many a time 
Alphonso trom his nurse’s lap had stretch’d 
His infant hands toward it eagerly, 
Where gleaming to the ceutral fire it hung 
High in the hall; and many a time had wish'd 
With boyish ardour, that the day were come 
When Pedro to his prayers w ould grant the boon, 
His dearest heart’s desire. 
No season this for old solemnities, 
For wassailry and sport; .. the bath, the bed, 
The vigil, .. all prep: ne le rites 
Omitted now, .. here in the face of Heaven, 
Before the vassals of his father’s house, 
With them in instant peril to partake 
The chance of life or death, the heroic boy 
Dons his first arms ; the coated scales of steel 
Which o’er the tunic to his knees depend, 
The hose, the sleeves of mail: bareheaded then 
He stood. But when Count Pedro took the spurs, 
And bent his knee in service to his son, 
Alphonso from that gesture half drew back, 
Starting in reverence, and a deeper hue 
Spread o’er the glow of joy which flush’d his cheeks. 
})o thou the rest, Pelayo! said the Count ; 
So shall the ceremony of this hour 
Exceed in honour what in form it lacks.’ p. 147—149. 


The ceremony is followed by a solemn vow of Sdelity to Spaitty 
and eternal war with the Lofidel, administered by Koderick, aud 
VOL. XX¥V. NO. 49. 
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devoutly taken by the young Knight, and all his assembled fol- 
lowers. 
* Silently 
The people knelt ; and when they rose, such awe 
Held them in silence, that the eagle’s cry, 
Who far above them, at her highest flight 
A speck scarce visible, wheel’ d round and round, 
Was heard distinctly ; and the mountain stream, 
Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 
In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 
Of waters in the stillness of the night.’ p. 154. 


The Thirteenth Bock contains a brief account of the defeat 
of a Moorish detachment by this faithful troop, and of the 
cowardice and rebuke of Count Euden, who had tamely yielded 
to the invaders, and is dismissed with scorn to the castle which 
his brave countrymen had redeemed. ‘They then proceed to 

uard or recover the castle of Pelayo. 

The Fourteenth Book describes their happy arrival at that 
fortress, at the fall of evening ; where, though they do not find 
his wife and daughters, who had retired for safety to a sacred 
cave in the mountains, they meet a joyful and triamphant band 
of his retainers, returning from a glorious repulse of the Moors, 
and headed by the inspiring heroine Adosinda, who speedily re- 


cognizes in Roderick her mournful assistant and first proselyte at 
Auria, while he at the same moment discovers among the ladies 
of her train the calm and venerable aspect of his beloved mother 
Rusilla. 

The Fifteenth Book contains the history of his appearance 
before that venerated parent. Unable to sleep, he had wander- 
ed forth before dawn, 


* that morn 
With its cold dews might bathe his throbbing brow, 
And with its breath allay the feverish heat 
That burnt within. Alas! the gales of morn 
Reach not the fever of a wounded heart ! 
How shall he meet his Mother’s eye, how make 
His secret known, and from that voice revered 
Obtain forgiveness!’ p. 179. 

While he is meditating under what pretext to introduce him- 
self, the good Siverian comes to say, that his lady wishes to sce 
the holy father who had spoken so charitably of her unhappy 
son.— The succeeding scene is very finely conceived, and stp- 
ported with great judgment and feeling. 

* Count Julian’s daughter with Rusilla sate ; 

Both had been weeping, both were pale, but calm. 
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With head as for humility abased 
Roderick approach’d, and bending, on his breast 
He cross’d his humble arms. Rusilla rose 
In reverence to the priestly character, 
And with a mournful eye regarding him, 
Thus she began. Good Father, I have heard 
From my old faithful servant and true friend, 
Thou didst reprove the inconsiderate tongue, 
That in the anguish of its spirit pour'd 
A curse upon my poor unhappy child. 
O Father Maccabee, this is a hard world, 
And hasty in its judgements! Time has been, 
When not a tongue within the Pyrenees 
Dared whisper in dispraise of Roderick’s name. 
Now if a voice be raised in his behalf, 
*Tis noted for a wonder, and the man 
Who utters the strange speech shall be admired 
For such excess of Christian charity. 
Thy Christian charity hath not been lost;.. 
Father, I feel its virtue: .. it hath been 
Balm to my heart :.. with words and grateful tears, .. 
All that is left me now for gratitude, .. 
I thank thee, and beseech thee in thy prayers 
That thou wilt still remember Roderick’s name.’ p. 180, 181. 
The all-enduring king shudders at these words of kindness ;— 
but repressing his emotion— 
* O venerable Lady, he replied, 
If aught may comfort that unhappy soul 
It must be thy compassion, and thy prayers. 
She whom he most hath wrong’d, she who alone 
On earth can grant forgiveness for his crime, 
She hath forgiven him; and thy blessing now 
Were all that he could ask, . . all that could bring 
Profit or consolation to his soul, 
If he hath been, as sure we may believe, 
A penitent sincere.’ p. 182. 
Florinda then asks his prayers for her unhappy and apostate 
father, and his advice as to the means of rejoining him. 
* While thus Florinda spake, the dog who lay 
Before Rusilla’s feet, eyeing him long 
And wistfully, had recognized at length, 
Changed as he was and in those sordid weeds, 
His royal Master. And he rose and lick’d 
His wither’d hand, and earnestly look’d up 
With eyes whose human meaning did not need 
The aid of speech; and moan’d, as if at once 
To court and chide the long-withheld caress. 
A feeling uncommix’d with sense of guilt 


B2 
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Or shame, yet painfullest, thrill'd through the King ; 
But he, to self-controul now long inured, 
teprest his rising heart.’ &c.  p. 186. 
He makes a'short and] pious answer to the desolate Florinda;— 
and then— 
* Deliberately, in self possession still, 

Himself from that most painful interview 

Dispeeding, he withdrew. The watchful’dog 

Follow’d his footsteps close. But he retired 

Into the thickest grove ; there yielding way 

To his o’erburthen’d nature, from all eyes 

Apart, he cast himself upon the ground, 

And threw his arms around the dog, and cried, 

While tears stream’d down, Thou, Theron, then hast — 

Thy poor lost master,.. Theron, none but thou!’ p. 187 


$7. 

The Sixteenth Bock contains the reunion of Pelayo’s family 
in the cave of Covadonga. His morning journey to the place 
of this glad meeting, through the enchanting scenery of bis 
native hills, and with the joyous company of sel!-approving 
thoughts, is. well described. We can find room only for a 
slight sketch of its latter stages, when he has ascended near te 
the source of the clear mountain torrent. 

No fields of waving corn were here, 

Nor wicker storehouse for the autumnal grain, 
Vineyard, nor bowery fig, nor fruitful grove ; 

Only the rocky vale, the mountain stream, 
Incumbent crags, and hills that over hills 

Arose on either hand, here hung with woods, 

Here rich with heath, that o’er some smooth ascent 
Its purple glory spread, or golden gorse ; 

Bare here, and striated with many a hue, 

Scored by the wintry rain ; by torrents here 

Riven, and with overhanging rocks abrupt. ’— p. 192 
And never had Pelayo till that hour 

So deeply felt the force of solitude. 

High over head the eagle soar’d serene, 

And the grey lizard on the rocks below 

Bask’d in the sun; no living creature else 

In this remotest wilderness was seen.’ p. 193. 

Arrived at last upon the lonely platform which masks the 
eave in which the springs burst out, and his children are con- 
cealed, he sounds his bugle note; and the rock gives up its in- 
habitants. ‘There is something animating and impressive, but 
withal a little too classical and rapturous, in the fuil length pic- 
ture of this delightful scene. 

¢ But when a third and broader blast 
Rung in the echoing archway, ne'er did wand, 
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With magic power endued, call up a siglit 

So strange, as sure in that wild solitude 

It seem’d, when from the bowels of the rock 
The mother and her children hasten’d forth, 
She in the sober charms and dignity 

Of womanlroud mature, nor verging yet 

Upon decay ; in gesture like a queen, 

Such inborn and habitual majesty 

Ennobled all her steps:.. Favila such 

In form and stature, as the Sea Nyafph’s son, 
When that wise Centaur from his cave well-pleased 
Beheld the boy divine his growing strength 
Against some shaggy lionet essay, 

And fixing in the half-grown mane his hands, 
Noll with him in fierce dalliance intertwined, 
But like a creature of some higher sphere 

His sister came ; she scarcely touch’d the rock, 
So light was Hermesind’s aerial speed. 

Beauty and grace and invocence in her 

In heavenly union shone. One who had held 
The faith of elder Greece, would sure have thought 
She was some glorious nymph of seed divine, 
Oread or Dryad, of Diana’s train 

The youngest and the loveliest: yea she seem’d 
Angel, or soul beatified, from realms 

Of bliss, on errand of parental love 

To earth re-sent.’ p. 197, 19%. 

Many a slow century since that day hath fill'd 
Its course, and countless multitudes have trod 
With pilgrim feet that consecrated cave ; 

Yet not im all those ages, amid all 

‘The untold concourse, hath one breast been swoln 
With such emotions as Pelayo felt 

That hour.’ p. 20), 

The Seventeenth Book brings back the story to Roderick, 
who, with feelings more reconciled, but purposes of penitence 
and mortification as deep as ever, and as resolved, muses by 
the side of the stream on past and future fortunes. 

* Upon a smooth grey stone sate Roderick there ; 
The wind above him stirr'd the hazel boughs, 
And murmuring at his feet the river ran 
He sate with folded arms and head declined 
Upon his breast, feeding on bitter thoughts, 
Till Nature gave him in the exhausted sense 
Of woe a respite something like repose ; 

And then the quiet sound of gentle winds 
And waters with their lulling consonance 
Beguiled him of himself. Of all within 
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Oblivious there he sate, sentient alone 

Of outward nature, .. of the whispering leaves 

That. sooth’d his ear, .. the genial breath of heaven 
That fann’d his cheek, . . the stream’s perpetual flow, 
That, with its shadows and its glancing lights, 
Dimples and thread-like motions infinite, 

For ever varying and yet still the same, 

Like time toward eternity, ran by. 

Resting his head upon his Master’s knees, 

Upon the bank beside him Theron lay.’ p. 205, 206. 

In this quiet mood, he is accosted by Siverian, who enter- 
tains him with a long account of Pelayo’s belief in the innocence, 
or comparative innocence of their beloved Roderick, and of his 
own eager and anxious surmises that he may still be alive. 

The Tighteenth Book, which is rather long and heavy, con- 
tains the account of Pelayo’s coronation. The best part of it, 
perhaps, is the short sketch of his lady’s affectionate exultation 
in his glory. When she saw the preparations that announced 
this great event, ‘ her eyes 

Brightened ; the quickened action of the blood 
Tinged with a deeper hue her glowing cheek, 

And on her lips there sate a smile which spake 

The honourable pride of perfect love, 

Rejoicing, for her husband’s sake, to share 

The tot he chose, the perils he defied, 

The lofty fortune which their faith foresaw.’ p. 218. 

Roderick bears a solemn part in the lofty ceremonies of this 
important day, and, with a calm and resolute heart, beholds the 
allegiance of his subjects transferred to his heroic kinsman. 

The Nineteenth Book is occupied with an interview between 
Roderick and his mother, who has at last recognized him; and 
even while she approves of his penitential abandonment of the 
world, tempts him with bewitching visions of recovered fame and 
glory, and of atonement made to Florinda, by placing her in 
the rank of his queen. He continues firm, however, in his lof 
ty purpose. * From the hour, 

When in its second best nativity, 

My soul was born again through grace, this heart 
Diced to the world. Dreams such as thine pass now 
Like evening clouds before me; if I think — 
How beautiful they seem, ‘tis but to feel 

How soon they fade, how fast the night shuts in. 
But in that World to which my hopes look on, 
Time enters not, nor Mutability ; 

Beauty and Goodness are unfading there ; 
Whatever there is given us to enjoy, 

That we enjoy for ever, still the same.... 
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Much might Count Julian’s sword achieve for Spain 
And me; but more will his dear daughter’s soul 
Effect in Heaven; and soon will she be there 

An Angel at the Throne of Grace, to plead 

In his behalf and mine.’ p. 238. 

The pious Princess soon acquiesces in those pious resolutions; 
and, engaging to keep his secret, gives him her blessing, and 
retires, 

‘The Twenticth Book conducts us to the Moorish camp and 
the presence of Count Julian. Orpas, a baser apostate, claims 
the promised hand of Florinda; and Julian appeals to the Moor- 
ish Prince, whether the law of Mahomet admits of a forced mar- 
riage. ‘The Prince attests that it does not; and then Julian, 
who has just learned that his daughter was in the approaching 
host of Pelayo, obtains leave to despatch a messenger to invite 
her to his arms. There is something touching in the terms of 
the message thus publicly given by the vindictive, relenting, de- 
solate and most affectionate father. 

‘ Say to her, that her father solemnly 

Annuls the covenant with Orpas pledged, 
Nor with solicitations, nor with threats, 
Will urge her more, nor from that liberty 
Cf faith restrain her, which the Prophet’s law, 
Liberal as Heaven from whence it came, to all 
Indulges. Tell her that her father says 
His days are number’d, and beseeches her 
By that dear love, which from her infancy 
Still he hath borne her, growing as she grew, 
Nursed in our weal, and strengthen'd in our woe, 
She will not in the evening of his life, 
Leave him forsaken and alone. Enough 
Of sorrow, tell her, have her injuries 
Brought on her father’s head ; let not her act 
Thus aggravate the burthen. Tell her too, 
“hat when he pray’d her to return, he wept 
Profusely as a child; but bitterer tears 
Than ever fell from childhood’s eyes, were those 
Which traced his hardy cheeks. 

With faltering voice 
He spake, and after he had ceased from speech 
His lip was quivering still.’ p. 252, 253. 

The Twenty-tirst Book contains the meeting of Julian with 
his daughter and Roderick, under whose protection she comes 
at evening to the Moorish camp, and finds her father at his ab- 
lutions at the door of his tent, by the side of a clear mountain 
spring ;—on her approach, he clasps her in his arms with over- 
flowing love. 
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‘ Thou hast not then forsaken me, my child. 
Howe’er the inexorable will of Fate 
May in the world which is to come divide 
Our everlasting destinies, in this 
Thou wilt not, O my child, abandon me! 
And then with deep and interrupted voice, 
Nor seeking to restrain his ¢ ‘pious tears, 
My blessing be upon thy head, he cried, 

A father’s:blessing ! though all faiths were false, 















Around his neck, and gazing in his face 
Through streaming tears, exciaim’d, Oh never more, 
Here or hereafter, never let us part!’ p. 258. 

He is at first offended with the attendance and priestly habit 
of Roderick, and breaks out into some infilel taunts upon creeds 
and churchmen; but is force: at length to honour the firmness, 
the humility and candour of this devoted Christian, He poses 
him, however, in the course of their discussion, by rather an un- 
lucky question. 
© Thou preachest that all sins mav be effaced : 

Is there forgiveness, Christian, in thy creed 

For Roderick’s crime? .. For Roderick and for thee, 
Count Julian, said the Goth, and as he spuke 
Trembled through every fibre of his frame, 

The gate of Heaven is open. Julian threw 

His wrathful hand aloft, and cried, Away! 

Earth could not hold us both, nor can one Heaven 
Contain my deadliest enemy and me! 

My father, say not thus! Florinda cried ; 

I have forgiven him! I have pray’d for him ! 

For him, for thee, and for myself I pour 

One constant prayer to Heaven! In passion then 
Sbe knelt, and bending back, with arms and face 
Raised toward the sky, the sup; licant exclaim’d, 
Redeemer, heal his heart!’ p. 269. 

This ethical dialogue is full of lofty sentiment ard strong 
images; but-is, on the whole, rather tedious and heavy.—-One 
of the newest pictures is the tollowing ; and the sweetest scene, 
perhaps, that which closes the book immediately afier. 

* Methinks if ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, ‘tis shown ye there ! 
Look yonder at that cloud, which through the sky 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon! I watch’d it as it came, 
And deem’d the deep opaque would blot her beams ; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it han 
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In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb withsicher beauties than her own, 

Then passing, leaves her in her light serene.— 
Thas having said, the pious suiferer sate, 

Beholding with fix’d eyes that lovely orb, 

Till q' tiet tears confused in dizzy light 

The broken mounbeams. ‘They too by the toil 

Of spirit, as by travail of the day 

Subdued, were silent, yielding to the hour. 

The silver cloud diffusing slow rly past, 

And now into its airy elements 

tesolved is gone ; while through the azure depth 

Alone in heaven the glorious Moon pursues 

Her course appointed, with indifferent beans 

Shining upon the silent hills around, 

Aod the dark tents of that unholy host, 

Who, all unconscious of impending fate, 

Take their last slumber there. The camp is still; 

The fires have moulder’d, and the breeze which stirs 

The soft and snowy embers, just lays bare 

At times a red and evanescent light, 

Or tor a moment wakes a feeble flame. 

They by the fountain hear the stream below, 

Whose murmurs, as the wind arose or fell, 

Fuller or fainter reach the ear attuned. 

And now the nightingale, not distant far, 

Began her solitary song; and pour’d 

To the cold moon a richer, stronger strain 

Than that with which the lyric lark salutes 

The new-born day. Her deep and thrilling song 

Seem’d with its piercing melody to reach 

The soul, and in mysterious unison 

Blend with all thoughts of gentleness and love. 

Their hearts were open to the healing power 

Of nature; and the splendour of the night, 

The flow of waters, and that sweetest lay 

Came to them like a copious evening dew 

Falling on vernal herbs which thirst for rain.’ 274-276. 


‘The Twenty-secoad Book is fuller of business than of poetry. 
The vindictive Orpas persuades the Moorish leader, that Julian 
meditates a defection from his cause; and, by working on his 
suspicious spirit, obtains his consent to his assassination on the 
first convenient opportunity. 


The Twenty-third Book recounts the carnage and overthrow 
ef the Moors in the strait of Covadonga. Deceived by false in- 
telligence, and drunk with deceitful hope, they advance up the 
long and precipitous defile, along the cliffs and ridges of which 
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Pelayo had not only stationed his men in ambush, but had piled 
huge stones and trunks of trees, ready to be pushed over upon 
the ranks of the enemy in the lower pass. A soft summer mist 
hanging upon the side of the cliffs, helps to conceal these prepara- 
tions; and the whole line of the Infidel is entered irrctrievab] 
in the gulph, when Adosinda appears on a rock in the van, a 
with her proud defiance, gives the word, which is the signal for 
the assault. The whole description is, as usual, a little over- 
worked, but is unquestionably striking and impressive. 
* As the Moors 

Advanced, the Chieftain in the van was seen 

Known by his arms, and from the crag a voice 

Pronounced his name, ... Alcahman, hoa! look up, 

Alcahman! As the floating mist drew up 

It had divided there, and opened round 

The Cross ; part clinging to the rock beneath, 

Hovering and waving part in fleecy folds, 

A canopy of silver light condensed 

To shape and substance. In the midst there stood 

A female form, one hand upon the Cross, 

The other raised in menacing act: below 

Loose flow’d her raiment, but her breast was arm’d, 

And helmeted her head. The Moor turn’d pale, 

For on the walls of Auria he had seen 

That well-known figure, and had well believed 

She rested with the dead. What, hoa! she cried, 

Alcahman! In the name of all who fell 

At Auria in the massacre, this hour 

I summon thee before the throne of God 

‘To answer for the innocent blood! ‘l'his hour, 

Moor, Miscreant, Murderer, Child of Hell, this hour 

I summon thee to judgment! .. . In the name 

Of God! for Spain and Vengeance! 

From voice to voice on either side it past 

With rapid repetition, . . In the name 

Of God! for Spain and Vengeance ! and forthwith 

On either side along the whole defile 

The Asturians shouting in the name of God, 

Set the whole ruin loose ; huge trunks and stones, 

And loosen’d crags, down down they roll’d with rush 

And bound, and thundering force. Such was the full 

As when some city by the labouring earth 

Heaved from its strong foundations is cast down, 

And all its dwellings, towers, and palaces 

In one wide desolation prostrated. 

From end to end of that long straight, the crash 

Was heard continuous, and commixt with sounds 

More dreadful, shrieks of horror and despair, 
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And death, . . the wild and agonizing cry 
Of that whole host in one destruction whelm’d.’ p. 298, 299. 

The Twenty-fourth Book is full of tragical matter, and is per- 
haps the most interesting of the whole piece. A Moor, on the 
instigation of Orpas oF Abulcacem, pierces Julian with a mor- 
tal wound; who thereupon exhorts his captains, already disgust- 
ed with the jealous tyranny of the Infidel, to rejoin the standard 
and the faith of their country, and then requests to be borne 
into a neighbouring church, where Florinda has been praying 
for his conversion. 

* They raised him from the earth ; ° 
He, knitting as they lifted him his brow, 
Drew in through open lips and teeth firm-closed 
His painful breath, and on the lance laid hand, 
Lest its long shaft should shake the mortal wound. 
Gently his men with slow and steady step 
Their suffering burthen bore, and in the Church 
Before the altar laid him down, his head 
Upon Florinda’s knees.’ p. 307, 308. 

He then, on the solemn adjuration of Roderick, renounces the 
bloody faith to which he had so long adhered ; and reverently 
receives at his hand the sacrament of reconciliation and peace, 
There is great feeling and energy we think in what follows. 

‘ That dread office done, 
Count Julian with amazement saw the Priest 
Kneel down before him. By the sacrament 
Which we have here partaken, Roderick cried, 
In this most awful moment; by that hope,.. 
That holy faith which comforts thee in death, 
Grant thy forgiveness, Julian, ere thou diest ! 
Behold the man who most hath injured thee! 
Roderick, the wretched Gc th, the guilty cause 
Of all thy guilt, .. the unworthy instrument 
Of thy redemption, . . kneels before thee here, 
And prays to be forgiven! 

Roderick! exclaim’d 

The dying Count, .. Roderick! .. and from the floor 
With violent effort half he raised himself; 
The spear hung heavy in his side, and pain 
And weakness overcame him, that he fell 
Back on his daughter's lap. O Death, cried he,.. 
Passing his hand across his cold damp brow, .. 
Thou tamest the strong limb, and conquerest 
The stubborn heart! But yesterday I said 
One Heaven could not contain mine enemy 
And me; and now I lift my dying voice 
To say, Forgive me, Lord, as I forgive 
Him who hath done the wrong! .. He closed his eyes 
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A moment; then with sudden impulse cried, .. 

Roderick, thy wife is dead, .. the Church hath power 

To free thee from thy vows, .. the broken heart 

Might yet be heal’d, the wrong redress’d, the throne 

Rebuilt by that sane hand which pull’d it down, 

And these curst Africans... Oh for a month 

Of that waste life which millions misbestow!..’  p. 311, $12, 

Returning we ikness then admonishes him, however, of the 
near approach of death ; ; and he beys the friendly hand of Ro- 
derick to cut short his dying pangs, by drawiug forth the wea- 
pon which clogs the wound in his side. He then gives him his 
hand in kindness,—blesses and kisses his heroic daughter, and 
expires. "The concluding lines are full of force and tenderness. 
‘ When from her father’s body she arose, 

Her check was flush’d, and in her eyes there beam’d 

A wilder biightness. On the Goth she gazed ; 

Whiie underneath the emotions of that hour 

Exhausted life gave way. O God! she said, 

Lifting her hands, thou hast restored me all, .. 

All..in one hour! ...and round his neck she threw 

ler arms and cried, My Roderick! mine in Heaven! 
Groaning, he claspt her close, and in that act 
And ageny her happy spirit fled.’ p. $13. 


j 


The Last Book describes the recognition and exploits of Ro- 
derick in the last of his battles, After the revolt of Julian’s 
army, Orpas, by whose counsels it had been occasioned, is sent 
forward by the Moorish le vader, to try tu win them back ; and 
advances in front of the line, demanding a parley, mounted on 
the veautiful Orelio, the famous war horse of Roderick, who, 
roused at that sight, obtains leave from Pelayo, to give the rene- 
gaco his answer; and after pouring out upon him some words 
of abuse and scorn, seizes the reins of his trusty steed ; and 

* How now, he cried, 

Orzelio! old companion, .. my good horse, . . 
Off with this recreant burthen!... And with that 
7 e raised his hand, and rear’d, and back’d the steed, 

Yo that remember’d voice and arm of power 
Obedient. Down the helpless traitor feil 
Violently thrown, and Koderick over him 
Thrice led, with just and unrelenting hand, 
The trampling hoofs. Go join Witiza now, 
Where he lies howling, the avenger cried, 
And tell him Roderick sent thee !? p- 318, 319. 

He then vaults upon the noble horse; and fitting Count Ju- 
lian’s sword to his grasp, rushes in the van of the Christian ar- 
iny into the thick array of the Infidel,—where, unarmed as he 
is, and clothed in his penitential robes of waving black, he 
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scatters death and terror around him, and cuts his way clean 
through the whole host of his opponents. He there descries. the 
army ‘of P elayo advancing to cooperate ; and as he rides up to 
them with his wonted royal air and gesture, and on his well- 
known steed of royalty, both the King and Siverian are instan- 
tancously struck with the apparition, and marvel that the weeds 
of penitence should so long have concealed their sovercign.— 
Roderick, unconscious of this recognition, briefly informs them 
of what has befallen, and requests the honourable rites of 
Christian sepulchre for the unfortunate Julian and his daughter. 
‘ In this and all things else, 

Pelayo answer'd, looking wistfully 

Upon the Goth, thy pleasure shal] be done. 

Then Roderick saw that he was known, and turn’d 

His head away in silence. But the old man 

Laid hold upon his bridle, and look’d up 

In his master’s face, weeping and silently. 

Thereat the Goth with fervent pressure took 

His hand, and bending down toward him, said, 

My good Siverian, go not thou this day 

To war! I charge thee keep thyself from harm ! 

Thou art past the age for combats, and with whom 

Hereafter should thy mistress talk of me 

If thou wert gone?’ p. 330. 

He then borrows the detensive armour of this faithful servant ; 
and taking a touching and affectionate leave of him, vaults a- 
gain on the back of "Orelio ; and placing himself without ex- 
planation in the van of the army, leads them on to the instant 
assault. The renegade leaders fall on all sides beneath his re- 
sistless blows. 

——‘ And in the heat of fight 
Rejoicing and forgetful of all clse 
Set up his cry as he was wont in youth, 
Roperick THE Gotn!... his war-cry known so welll 
Pelayo eagerly took up the word, 
And shouted out his kinsman’s name beloved, 
Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory ! 
Roderick and Vengeance! Odoar gave it forth ; 
Urban repeated it, and through his ranks 
Count Pedro sent the cry. Not from the field 
Of his great victory, when Witiza fell, 
With louder acclamations had that name 
Been borne abroad upon the winds of heaven, * 

‘ O'er the field it spread, 

All hearts and tongues uniting in the cry ; 
Mountains and rocks and vales re-echoed round ; 
And he rejoicing in his strength rede on, 
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Laying on the Moors with that good sword, and smote, 
And overthrew, and scattered, and destroy'd, 
And trampled down ; and still at every blow 
Exultingly he sent the war-cry forth, 
Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory ! 
Roderick and Vengeance!’ p. 334, 334. 
The carnage at length is over, and the field is won !—but 
where is he to whose name and example the victory is owing ? 
— ‘ Upon the banks 
Of Sella was Orelio found, his legs 
And flanks incarnadined, his poitral smear’d 
With froth and foam and gore, his silver mane 
Sprinkled with blood, which hung on every hair, 
Aspersed like dew-drops: trembling there he stood 
From the toil of battle, and at times sent forth 
His tremulous voice far-echoing loud and shrill, 
A frequent, anxious cry, with which he seem’d 
To call the master whom he loved so well, 
And who had thus again forsaken him. 
Siverian’s helm and cuirass on the grass 
Lay near; and Julian’s sword, its hilt and chain 
Clotted with blood ; but where was he whose hand 
Had wielded it so well that glorious day?... 
Days, months, and years, and generations past, 
And centuries held their course, before, far off 
Within a hermitage near Viseu’s walls, 
A humble tomb was found, which bore inscribed 
In ancient characters King Roderick’s name.’ p. 339, 340. 


These copious’ extracts must have settled our readers’ opinion 
of this poem; and though they are certainly taken from the 
better parts of it, we have no wish to disturb the forcible im- 
pression which they must have been the means of producing. 
Its chief fault undoubtedly is the monotony of its tragic and so- 
lemn tone,—ihe perpetual gloom with which ali its scenes are 
overcast,—and t.c icdiousness with which some of them are de- 
veloped. ‘There are many dull passages in short, and a consid- 
erable quantity of heavy reading ;—some silliness, and a great 
deal of affectation: But the beauties, upon the whole, prepon- 
derate ;—and these, we hope, speak for themselves in the passa- 
ges we have already extracted. 

The versification is smooth and melodious, though too uni- 
formly drawn out into a jong and linked sweetness. The dic- 
tion is as usual more remarkable for copiousness than force ;— 
and though less deiace¢ than formerly with phrases of affected 
simplicity and infantine pathos, is still too much speckled with 
strange words; which, whether they are old or new, are not 
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English at the present day,—and we hope never will become so. 
What use or ornament does Mr Southey expect to derive for 
his poetry from such words as avid and aureate, and auriphry- 
giate? or leman and weedery, frequentage and youthhcad, and 
twenty more as pedantic and affected? What good is there, 
we should like to know, in talking of * oaken galilees,’ or ‘ in- 
carnadined poitrals,’ or ¢ all-able Providence,’ and such other 
points of learning >If poetry is intended for general delight, 
ought not its language to be generally intelligible ? 


Ant. II. De la Litterature du Midi del Europe. Par J.C. 1. 
SimonpveE ve Sismonpi. 4 Tom. Paris, 1813. 


[as is another great work from the pen of the celebrated 
historian of the Italian Republics: though we think it 
written, on the whole, with less force and spirit than that ad- 
mirable history. The excellent author has visibly less enthu- 
siasm as a critic than as a politician ; and therefore he interests 
us less in that character, and at the same time inspires us ra- 
ther with less than greater confidence in the accuracy of his o- 
pinions; for there can be no real love of liberty, or admiration 
of genius, where there is no enthusiasm—and no one who does 
not love them, will ever submit to the labour of a full and fair 
investigation of their history and concerns. A cold, calculating 
ind lifference i in matters of taste, is generally the effect of want of 
fecling; as affected moderation in polities is (nine times out of ten) 
a cloak for want of principle. Notwithstanding the very great 
pleasure we have received trom the work before us, we should 
have been still more gratified, therefore, if the author had bim- 
self appeared more delighted with his task, and consequently 
imparted to it a more decided and original character. In his 
Republics, he describes events and characters in the history of 
modern Italy with the genuine feelings of an enlightened rea- 
soner, indignant at the wrongs, the vices, and the degradation 
of the country of his ancestors: In judging of its literature, he 
too often borrows French rules and German systems of criti- 
cism. His practical taste and speculative principles do not, 
therefore, always coincide; and, regarding this work on Lite- 
rature as an appendage to his History, it is impossible not to 
observe, that he is glad, upon all occasions, to slide into his old 
and favourite subject ; to pass from the professor’s chair into the 
rostrum; aud to connect, in glowing terms, the rise or fall of 
letters with the political independence or debasement of the 
statesin which they flourished or decayed, 
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If we were to hazard any other preliminary remark of a ge- 
neral character, it should be, that the author appears to have 
a more intimate acquaintance with, and a great predilection for, 
the more modern and immediately popular writers of Ltaly, than 
for those who appear to us objects of greater curiosity and ad- 
miration. ‘Thus, he dismisses Dante, Petrarca and Boccacio, 
in fewer pages than he devotes to Metastasio alone—au author 
whose chief merit he himself defines to be, the happy adaptation 
of his picces to the musical recitative of the opera, and which, 
therefore, in a literary point of view, must be comparatively 
ubinteresting. Again, Ariosto makes, in his hands, a very 
slender appearance by the side of ‘Tasso—an appearance by 
no means proportioned to the size of the men, or to the inter- 
est which is felt in them, or to the scope for criticism in their 
diffirent works. The account of the two modern Italian dra- 
matists, Alfieri and Goldoni, though given much at length, is 
not certainly liable to the same kind of objection, as the infor- 
mation with respect to them is valuable from its novelty. 

The present volumes contain a general view of the literature 
of the South of modern Europe,—of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Provencal. The author proposes, in another work, to 
examine that of the North, particularly of England and Ger- 
many. The publication now before us was (we are informed 
in the preface) originally composed to be delivered to a class of 
young persons at Geneva: and this circumstance, while it has 
added to its value and comprehensiveness as a book of reference, 
has made it less entertaining to the general reader. A body of 
criticism, like a body of divinity, must contain a great deal of 
matter less pleasant than profitable in the perusal. In our ac- 
count of it, we shall direct the reader’s attention to what most 
forcibly arrested our own—premising merely, that among the 
writers to whom M. Sismondi is forward to acknowledge his ob- 
ligations, are, Professor Boutterwek on modern literature in ge- 
neral, Millot’s history of the Troubadours, Tiraboschi and M. 
Guiguené on the Italian literature, Velasquez on the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and William Schlegel for the dramatic litera- 
ture of all these nations. It is to this last author that he seems 
to be indebted for a great part of his theoretical reasoning and 
conjectural criticism on the general principles of taste and the 
progress of human genius. 

‘Lhe first volume commences with an account of the Proven- 
cal poetry, which is by no means the least interesting or curi- 
ous part of this extensive and elaborate work. We shall endea- 
vour to give some general idea of it to our readers. The lan- 
guage which prevailed in all-the South of Europe, afterahe de- 
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struction of the Roman empire, was a barbarous mixture of 
Latin with the different languages of the Northern invaders. It 
was in the south of France that this language first took a 
consistent form, and became the vehicle of a gay and original 
poetry. The causes which contributed to invest it with this 
distinction, were, according to M. Sismondi, 1. The compa~ 
rative exemption of the Francs from perpetual successive in- 
roads of barbarous conquerors; and, 2. The collateral influence 
of the Moorish or Arabian literature, through the connexion 
between the kingdoms of Spain and Provence. The descrip- 
tion given by the author of the Arabian literature, which ‘ rose 
like an exhalation, ’ and dis ppeared almost as soon, is splen- 
did in the extreme. In a hundred and fifty years, human genius 
is said to have produced more prodigies in that prolific regions 
than it has done in the history of ages in all the world besides. 
Arts and sciences had their birth, maturity and perfection; —al- 
most all the great modern discoveries (as they have been consider- 
ed) were anticipated, and again forgotten,—paper, printing, the 
mariner’s compass, glass, gunpowder, &c. In the exercise of fan- 
cy and invention, they infinitely surpassed all former or succeed- 
ing ages. Asan instance of the prodigious scale on which these 
matters were conducted in the East, and of the colossal size to 
which their literature had swelled in all its branches, it is stated 
that the Thousand and One Stories forming the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment, constitute only a six-and-thirtieth part of the 
original collection. We suspect that there is some exaggeration 
in all this; though the brilliant theories of our author have, 
no doubt, very considerable foundation in fact. We hope there 
is none for the eloquent, but melancholy, reflections he makes on 
the sudden disappearance of so much intellectual magnificence 
from the face of the earth, 

‘ Such,’ he says, ‘ was the lustre with which literature and sciences 
shone forth from the ninth to the fourteenth century of our era, in 
the vast regions which were subjected to Mahometism. The most 
melancholy reflexions are attached to the long enumeration of names 
unknown to us, and which were nevertheless illustrious,—-of works 
buried in manuscript in some dusty repositories—which yet for a 
time had a powerful influence on the culture of the human mind. 
What remains then of so much glory? Five or six persons only can 
visit the treasures of Arabian manuscripts shut up in the library of 
the Escurial; and some few hundreds besides, scattered over all 
Europe, have qualified themselves, by obstinate labour, to dig in 
the mines of the East—but these persons can only obtain, with the 
utmost difficulty, some rare and obscure manuscripts, and cannot 
raise themse!ves high enough to form a judgment on the whole of 
a literature o; which they never attain but apart. Mesntime, the 
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extenced regions where Mahometism reigned, and still reigns, are 
dead to all the sciences. Those rich plains of Fez and Moroccr, 
illumined five centuries ago by so many academies, so many uni- 
versities, and so many libraries, are now nothing but deserts of burn- 
ing sand, for which tyrants dispute with tigers. All the gay and 
fertile shore of Mauritania, where commerce, the arts, and agricul- 
ture had been raised to the highest prosperity, are now the nests of 
ones who spread terror on the seas, and who relax from their la. 

ous in shameful debaucheries, till the plague, which returns yearly, 
comes to mark out its victims, and to avenge offended humanity. 
Egypt is nearly swallowed in the sands, which it once fertilized— 
Syria and Palestine are desolated by wandering Bedouins, less for- 
midable, however, than the Pasha who oppresses them. Bagdad, 
formerly the abode of luxury, of power, and of knowledge, is ruin- 
ed; the once celebrated universities of Cufa and Bassora are shut, 
—those of Samarcande and of Balch are also destroyed. In this 
immense extent of country, twice or three times as large as our Eu- 
rope—nothing is found but ignorance, slavery, terror and death. 
Few of the inhabitants can read any of the writings of their illustri- 
ous forefathers ;—few could comprehend them—none could procure 
them. The immense literary riches of the Arabs, of which we have 
given some glimpses, exist no more in any of the countries which 
the Arahs and Mussulmen rule.—It is not there that we must now 
seek either the renown of their great men or their writings. What 
has been saved of them, is entirely in the hands of their enemies— 
in the convents of the monks, or in the libraries of the Kings of 
Europe. And yet these countries have not been conquered. It is 
not the foreigner who has despoiled them of their wealth, wasted 
their population, destroyed their laws, their morals, and their na- 
tional spirit. The poison was within them—it developed itself, and 
has annihilated all things. ° 

* Who knows if, some centuries hence, this same Europe, where 
the reign of literature and sciences is now transported——which shines 
with such lustre—which judges so well of times past—which com- 
pares 90 well the successive influence of antient literature and morals, 
may not be deserted, and wild as the hills of Mauritania, the sands 
of Egypt, and the vallies of Anatolia? Who knows whether, ina 
country entirely new, perhaps in the high lands where the Oronoko 
and the Amazon collect their streams, perhaps in the now impene- 
trable enclosure of the mountains of New Holland, there may not be 
formed nations with other morals, other languages, other thoughts, 
other religions,—nations who shall again renew the human kind, 
who shall study like ourselves the times past, and who, seeing with 
surprise that we have been, and have known what they shall know— 
that we have believed like them in durability and glory, shall pity 
cur impotent efforts, and shall recal the names of Newton, of Ra- 
cine, of Tasso, at examples of the vain struggles of man to attain 
an immortality of renown which fate denies him?’ 
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The more immediate causes which gave birth to the poetry 
of the Provengals, and by consequence to all our modern lite- 
rature, are afterwards detailed in the following passage,.which 
is interesting both in point of fact, and as matter of specula- 
tion. 

‘ In Italy, at the time of the renovation of its language, each 
province, each small district, had a particular dialect. This great 
number of different patois, was owing to two causes; the great num- 
ber of barbarous tribes with whom the Romans had successively 
been confounded by the frequent invasions of their country, and the 
great number of independent sovereignties which had been kept up 
there. Neither of those causes operated on the Gaals in the forma- 
tion of the Romanesqhe. Three hordes established themselves there 
nearly at the same time,—ihe Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks; and after the conquest of these last, no northern barbarians 
could again form a fixed establishment there, except the Normans, 
ina deaie province ; no mixture of Germans, much less of the Scla- 


vonians and Scythians, came again to produce a change in language 
and morals. The Gauls had then been employed in consolidating 
themselves into one nation, with one language, for four ages: during 
which Italy had been successively the prey of the Lombards, the 
Francs, the Hungarians, the Saracens, and the Germans, The birth of 
the Romanesque in Gaul, came thus to precede that of the Ltalian lan- 
guage. It was divided into two principal dialects :—the Provencal 


Romanesque, spoken in all the provinees to the south of the Loire, 
which had been originally conquered by the Visigoths and the Bur- 
gundians; and the Walloon Romanesque, in the provinces to the 
north of the Loire, where the Franks had the ascendant. The po- 
litical divisions remained conformable to this first division of nations 
and languages. In spite of the independence of the great feudato- 
ries, northern France always formed one political body; the inha- 
bitants of the diffzrent provinces met in the same national assemblies, 
and in the same armies. Southern France, on its side, after having 
been the inheritance of some of the successors of Charlemagne, had 
been raised, in 879, to the rank of an independent kingdom, by 
Bozon, who was crowned at Nantes, under the title of King of Ar- 
les or of Provence; and who subjected to his domination’ Pro-~ 
vence, Dattphiny, Savoy, the Lyonese, and some counties of Bur- 
pundy. ‘The title of kingdom gave place, in 943, to that of earl- 
dom, under Bozon II., without the dismemberment of Provence, or 
its separation from the House of Burguody, of which Bozon I. had 
been the founder. This house was extinguished in 1092, in the per- 
son of Gillibert, who left two daughters only, between whom he di« 
vided his states. One, Faydide, married Alphonso, Count of Ton- 
lonse ; and the other, Douce, married Raymond Berenger, Count 
of Barcelona, The union of Provence during two hundred and 
thirty years, under a line of princes who played no very brilliance 
part beyond their own territory, and who are almost forgotten by his- 
C2 
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tory, but who suffered no invasion; who, by a paternal administra. 
tion, augmented the riches, and extended the population of the state, 
and faveured commerce, to which their maritime situation invited 
them, sufficed to consolidate the laws, the manners, and the language 
of the Provengals. It was at this epoch, but in a deep obscurity, 
that in the kingdom of Arles, the Provencal Romanesque took com- 
pletely the place of the Latin. The latter was still made use of in 
the public acts; but the former, which was spoken universally, be- 
gan also to be made use of in literature. 

* The succession of the Coant of Barcelona, Raymond Berenger, 
to the sovereignty of Provence, gave a new turn to the national 
spirit, by the mixture of the Catalonians with the Provencals. Of 
the three Romanesque languages, which the Christian inhabitants of 
Spain then spoke, the Catalonian, the Castillian, and the Gallician, 
or Portuguese, the first was almost absolutely like the Provencal; 
and though it has since been much removed from it, especially in the 
kingdom of Valencia, it has always been called after the name of a 
French province. The people of the country call it Liemosin or 
Limousin. The Catalans, therefore, could make themselves well 
understood by tlhe Provencals; and their mtercourse at the same 
court served to polish the one language by means of the other. The 
first of these nations had already been much advanced, either by 
their wars and their mtercourse with the Moors of Spain, or by the 
great activity of the commerce of Barcelona. This city enjoyed the 
most ample privileges: the citizens felt their freedom, and made 
their princes respect it,—at the same time that the wealth which they 
had acquired rendered the taxes more productive, and permitted the 
court of the Counts to display a magnificence unknown to other so- 
vereigns. Raymond Berenger, and his successor, brought into Pro- 
vence at once the spirit of liberty and chivalry, the taste of elegance 
and the arts, and the sciences of the Arabs. From this union of 
noble sentiments, arose the poetry which shone at the same time in 
Provence, and all the south of Europe, as if an electric spark had, in 
the midst of the thickest darkness, kindied at once in all quarters its 
brilliant radiance. 

‘ Chivalry arose with the Provencal poetry ; it was in some sort the 
soul of every modern literature: and this chavacter, so different from 
all that antiquity had known,—that invention, so rich in poetical ef- 
fects, is the first subject for observation, which modern literary his- 
tory presents us. We must not, however, confound feudalism with 
chivalry. Feudalism is the real world at this epoch— with its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, its virtues and its vices; chivalry is this 
world idealized, such as it has existed only in the invention of the ro- 
mancers: its essential character is a devotion to woman, and an in- 
violable regard to honour ; but the ideas which the poets manifested 
then, as to what constituted the perfection of a knight or a lady, 
were not entirely of their invention. They existed in the people, 
without perhaps being followed by them; and when they had age 
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quired more consistence in their heroic songs, they reacted in their 
turn upon the people, among whom they originated, and thus ap- 
proximated the real feudal system to the ideal notions of chivalry. 

‘ Without doubt, there ean be few finer things than the bold 
and active kind of life which characterized the feudal times; than the 
independent existence of each nobleman in his castle; than the per- 
suasion which he felt, that God alone was his judge and master; than 
that confidence in his own power which made him brave all opposi- 
tion, and offer an inviolable asylum to the weak and unfortunate,— 
which made him share with his friends the only possessions which they 
valued, arms and horses,—and rely on himself alone for his Jiberty, his 
honour, and his life. But, at the same time, the vices of the human 
character had acquired a development proportioned to the vigour of 
men’s minds. Among the nobility, whom alone the laws seemed to 
protect, absolute power had produced its habitual effect,—an intoxi- 
cation approaching to madness, and a ferocity of which later times 
afford no example. The tyranny of a baron, it is true, extended 
only a few leagues round his chateau, or the town which belonged to 
him: If any one could pass this boundary, he was safe; but, within 
these limits, in which he kept bis vassals like herds of deer in a park, 
he gave himself up, in the plenitude of his power, to the wildest 
caprices ; and subjected those who displeased bim to the most fright- 
ful punishments. His vassals, who trembled before him, were de- 
graded below the human species ; and, in the whole of this class, 
there is hardly an instance of any individual displaying, in the course 
of ages, a single trait of greatness or virtue. Frankness and good 
faith, which are essentially the virtues of chivalry, are indeed, in ge- 
neral, the conscquence of strength and courage ; but, in order to 
render an adherence to them general, it is indispensable that pu- 
nishment or shame should be attached to their violation, But the 
seignoral lords were placed in their chateaus above all fear; and 
opinion had no force in restraining men who did not feel the re- 
lations of social life. Accordingly, the history of the middle ages 
furnishes a greater number of scandalous perfidies than any other pe- 
riod. Lastly, the passion of love had, it is true, taken a new cha- 
racter, which was much the same in reality and in the poetry of the 
time. It was not more passionate or more tender than among the 
Greeks and Romans, but it was more respectful; something myste- 
rious was joined to the sentiment. Some traces of that religious 
respect were presery ed towards women, which the Germans felt to- 
wards their prophetesses. ‘They were considered as a sort of angelic 
beings, rather than as dependants, submitted to the will of their 
masters: It was a point of honour to serve and to defend them, as if 
they were the organs of the divinity on earth ; and at the same time 
there was joined to this deference, a warmth of sentiment, a turbu- 
lence of passions and desires, which the Germans had known little 
of, but which is characteristic of the people of the South, and of 
which they borrowed the expression from the Arabians. In our i- 
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deas of chivalry, love always retains this religious purity of charac. 
ter; but in the actual feudal system, the disorder was extreme; and 
the corruption of manners has left behind it traces more scandalous 
than in any other period of society. Neither the sirventes nor the 
canzos of the troubadours, nor the fables of the trouveres, nor the 
romances of chivalry, can be read without blushing: the gross licen- 
tiousness of the language is equalled only by the profound corrup- 
tion of the characters, and the profligacy of the moral. In the South 
of France, in particular, peace, riches, and the example of courts, 
had introduced among the nobility an extreme dissipation: they 
might be said to live only for gallantry. The ladies, who did not ap- 
pear in the world till after they were married, prided themselves in 
the homage which their lovers paid to their charms: they delighted 
in being celebrated by their troubadour: they answered in their turn, 
and expressed their sentiments in the most tender an< passionate vers 
ses. They even instituted Courts of Love, where questions of gal- 
lantry were gravely debated, and decided by their suffrages. In 
short, they had given to the whole of the South of France the move- 
ment of a carnival, which contrasts singularly with the ideas of re- 
straint, of virtue, and of modesty, which we connect with the good 
old times. The more we study history, the more we shall be con- 
vinced that chivalry is an almost purely poetical invention. We ne- 
ver can arrive by any authentic documents at the scene where it 
flourished : it is always represented at a distance, both in time and 
place. And while contemporary historians give us a distinct, detailed, 
complete idea of the vices of courts and of the great, of the feroci- 
ty or licentiousness of the nobles, and the degradation of the peo- 
ple; one is astonished to see, after a lapse of time, the same ages 
animated hy the poets with fictitious and splendid accounts of virtue, 
beauty, and loyalty. The romancers of the twelfth century placed 
the age of chivalry in the reign of Charlemagne: Francis I. placed 
it in their time: We at present believe we see it flourishing in the 
persons of Du Guesclin and of Bayard, at the courts of Charles V. 
and Francis the I. But when we come to examine any of these 
periods, though we find some heroic characters in all of them, we 
are soon forced to confess that it is necessary to remove the age of 
chivalry three or four centuries before any kind of reality.’ p. 91. 
This, we cannot help thinking, is a hule hard on the good 
old times ; though the specimens of their poetry, which are sub- 
joined, go far to justify this severity. ‘They certainly indicate 
neither refinement of sentiment, nor elevation of fancy. They 
are merely war or love-songs, relating to the personal feelings or 
situation of the individual who composed them. The Proven- 
cal poetry, indeed, is in a great measure lyrical; at least it is 
certain, that it is neither epic nor dramatic. The tensons were, 
indeed, a sort of eclogues, or disputes in verse, in which two 
or three persons maintained their favourite opinions 6n any 
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given subject; and fhey appear to have been for the most part 
extemporaneous effusions. The following example will give some 
idea of the state of manners and literature at this period. 

* Several ladies who assisted at the Courts of Love, as they were 
called, used to reply themselves to the verses which their beauty in- 
spired. There is left but a small portion of their compositions, but 
they have almost always the advantage over the troubadours. Poet- 
ry did not then aspire either to creative power, vr to sublimity of 
thought, or to variety of imagery. Those powerful efforts of ge- 
nius, which have given birth at a later period to dramatic and epic 
poetry, were then unknown; and in the simple expression of feeling, 
an inspiration, more tender and more delicate, would give to the 
poetry of women a more natural expression. One of the most pleas- 
ing of these compositions is by Clara & Anduse : it is left unfinished : 
but, as far as a prose translation can convey the impression, which 
depends so much on the harmony of the metre, it is as follows. 

“In what cruel trouble, in what profound sadness, jealous calum- 
niators have plunged my heart! With what malice these perfi- 
dious destroyers of all pleasure have persecuted me! They have 
forced you to banish yourself from me, you whom I love more than 
life! They have robbed me of the happiness of seeing you, and of 
seeing you without ceasing! Ah, I shall die of grief and rage! 

* But let calumny arm itself against me: the love with which you 
inspire me braves all its shafts: they will never be able to reach my 
heart: nothing can increase its tenderness, or give new force to the 
desires with which it is inflamed. There is no one, though it were 
my enemy, who would not become dear to me, by speaking well of 
you: but my best friend would cease to be so, from the moment he 
dared to reproach you. 

“ No, my sweet friend, no: do not believe that I have a heart trea~ 
cherous to you: do not fear that I should ever abandon you for an- 
other, though { should be solicited by all the ladies of the land. 
Love, who holds me in his chains, has said, that my heart should be 
devoted to you alone; and I swear that it shall always be so. Ah, 
if I was as much mistress of my hand, he who now possesses, should 
never have obtained it. 

** Beloved! such is the grief which I feel at being separated from 
you, such my despair, that when I wish to sing, I only sigh and 
weep. I cannot finish this couplet. Alas! my songs cannot obtain 
for my heart what it desires. ” 

The poets of this period were almost all of them chevaliers ; 
and it is in their war-songs, that, according to M. Sismondi, 
we find most of the enthusiasm of poetry. Guillaume de St 
Gregory, thus chants bis love for war, and seems to be inspir- 
ed by the very sight of the field of battle. 

** Hew I love the gay season of the approach of spring, which co- 
vers our fields with leaves and flowers! How I love the sweet war- 
bling of the birds, which make the woods resound with their songs ! 
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But how much more delightful still it is to see the tents and pavil- 
lions pitched in the meadows! How I feel my courage swell, when 
I see the armed chevaliers on their horses, marching in long array ! 

** I love to see the cavaliers put to flight, —the common people, who 
Strive to carry away their most precious effects: I love to see the 
thick battalions of soldiers, who advance in pursuit of the fugitives ; 
and my joy redoubles when I observe the siege laid to the strongest 
castles, and hear their battered walls fall with a dreadful crash!” 
ess. “ Yes, [repeat it again, the pleasures of the table, or of love, 
are not to be compared, in my mind, with those of the furious fight 
- -. when I hear the horses neighing on the green meadows, and the 
cry repeated on all sides, ‘* To arms, to arms!” when the great and 
the vulgar load the earth with their bodies, or roll, dying, into the 
ditches; and when large wouads from the blows of the lance mark 
the victims of honour.” 

This poetic rhapsody of the eleventh or twelfth century is not 
altogether unworthy of the spirit of the nineteenth; so we shall 
not stop to moralize upon it. One of the most heroic and mag- 
nanimous personages of the same period was Bertrand de Born, 
Vicompte Hautefort. He was a great maker of war and verses. 
* The most violent,’ says M. Sismondi, ‘ the most impetuous of the 
French chevaliers, breathing nothing but war; exciting, inflaming 
the passions of his neighbours and his superiors, in order to engage 
them in hostilities, he troubled the provinces of Guienne by his arms 
and his intrigues, during all the second half of the twefth century ; 
and the reigns of the Kings of England, Henry II. and Richard Coeur 
de Lion. He first stripped his brother Constantine of his paternal in- 
heritance, and made war upon Richard who protected him. He then 
attached himself to Henry, the brother of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and afterwards made war upon him, after having engaged him in a 
conspiracy against his father. For this last offence he is put b 
Dante into his hell. In all his enterprizes, he encouraged himself by 
composing sirventes, that is, songs in which he sounded the war- 
whoop, in the manner of some writers nearer our own times. Let 
the reader judge for himself. 

« What signify to me happy or miserable days? What are weeks 
or yearstome? At all tintes my only wish is, to destroy whoever 
dares to offend me! Let others, if they please, embellish their 
houses ; let them idly procure the conveniences of life: but, for 
myself, to collect lances, helmets, swords and implements of destruc- 
tion, shall be the only object of my life! 1 am fatigued with advice, 
and swear never to attend to it ! ”’ 

The historical notice of Richard Coeur de Lion gives a strik- 
ing and more favourable picture of the manners of the time. 
Every one is acquainted with the story of his deliverance from 
“ater ly the fidelity of his servant Blondel, and of his rescue 

rom the Saracens by the yullant device of Guillaume de Preaux, 
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who attracted the fury of the assailants to his own person, b 
crying out, ‘ Spare me; for 1 am the King of England a M. 
Sismondi gives the following as the words of the celebrated song 
(a little modernized) composed by Richard during the captivity 
to which he was treacherously subjected by Leopold of Auswia, 
afier his retura from the Holy Laud. 


Si prisonnier ne dit point sa raison 
Sans un grand trouble, et douloureux soupson, 
Pour son consort qu'il fasse une chanson 
J’ai prou d’amis, mais bien panore est leur don ; 
Honte ils auront, si taute de rangon, 

Je suis deux hivers pris. 


Qu’ils sachent bien, mes hommes, mes barons, 
Anglais, Normands, Poitevins et Gascons, 
Que je n’ai point si pauvres compagnons 
Que pour argent n’ouvrisse leurs prisons. 
Point ne les veux taxer de trahison, 

Mais suis deux hivers pris. 


Pour un captif plus d’ami, de parent! 
Plus que ses jours ils epargnent l’argent ; 
Las! que je sens me douloir ce pourment! 
Et si je meurs dans mon confinement, 
Qui sauvera le renom de ma gent, 

Car suis deux hivers pris? 


Point au chagrin ne vaudrais succomber ! 

Le roi francois peut mes terres bréler, 

Fausser la paix qu’il jura de garder ; 

Pourtant mon cceur je sens se rassurer, 

Si je l'en crois, mes fers vont se briser, 
Mais suis deux hivers pris. 

Fiers ennemis, dont le cceur est si vain, 

Pour guerrayer, attendez donc la fin 

De mes ennemis ; me trouverez enfin, 

Dites-le leur, Chail et Pensavin, 

Chers troubadours, qui me plaignez en vain 
Car suis deux hivers pris. 

Among the most distinguished troubadours, we find the names 
of Arnaud de Marveil, and of Avnoud Daniel, celebrated by 
Petrarch and Dante, Rambaud de Vagueiras, and Pierre Vidal, 
both warriors and poets, and Pierre Cardinal, the satirist of 
Provence. ‘The Provengal literature does not however appear 
to have produced any one great genius or lasting work. ‘Their 
yoetry, indeed, did not-aim at immortality; but appears to 
Sie been considered chiclly as an ornamental appendage cf 
courts, as the indolent amusement of great lords and ladics. 
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It consists, therefore, entirely of occasional and fugitive pieces. 
The ambition of the poet seems never to have reached higher 
than to express certain habitual sentiments, or record passin 
events in agreeable verse, so as to gratify himself or his immedi- 
ate employers; and his genius never appears to have received that 
high and powerful impulse, which makes the unrestrained deve- 
lopment of its own powers its ruling passion, and which looks to 
future ages for its reward. 

The Provencal poetry belongs, in its essence as well as 
form, to the same class as the Eastern or Asiatic; that is, 
it has the same constitutional warmth and natural gaiety, but 
without the same degree of magnificence and force. uring 
its most flourishing period, it made no perceptible progress ; 
and it has left few traces of its influence behind. The civil 
wars of the Albigeois, the crusades which made the Italian 
known to all the rest of Europe, and the establishment of the 
court of Charles of Anjou, the new sovereign of Provence, at 
Naples, were fatal to the cultivation of a literature which owed 
its encouragement to political and local circumstances, and to 
the favour of the great, M. Sismondi compares the effects of 
the Provengal poetry to the northern lights, which illumine the 
darkness of the sky, and spread their colours almost from pole 
to pole ; but suddenly vanish, and leave neither light nor heat 
behind them, After the literature of the troubadours had 
disappeared from the country which gave it birth, it lingered 
for a while in the kingdoms ef Arragon and Catalonia, where it 
was cultivated with success by Don Henri of Arragon, Marquis 
of Villera; by Ausias, who has been called the Petrarch; and 
by Jean Martorell, the Boccacio of the Provencal tongue, and 
the well-known author of the history of Tirante the White, 
which is preserved by Cervantes with such marks of respect, 
when Don Quixote’s hbrary is condemned to the flames. 

Our author next enters at great length, and with much acute. 
ness, into the literature of the North of France, or the Roman 
Wallon, which succeeded the Provencal. The great glory of the 
writers of this language, was the invention of the romances of 
chivalry. M. Sismondi divides these romances into three classes 
or periods, and supposes them all to be of Norman origin, in con- 
tradiction to the very general theory which traces them to the 
Arabs or Moors. The first class relates to the exploits of King 
Arthur, the son of Pendragong and the last British king whid 
defended England against the Anglo-Saxons, It is at the court 
of this king, and of his wife Geneura, that we meet with the 
enchanter Merlin, and the institution of the Round Table, 
and all the Preux chevaliers, ‘Tristram de Leonois, Launcelot 
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of the Lake, and many others. ' The romance of Launcelot of 
the Lake was begun by Chretien de Troyes, and continued, af- 
ter his death, by Godfrey de Ligny: that of Tristram, the 
son of King Meliadus of Leonois, the first that was written in 
prose, and which is the most frequently cited by the old au- 
thors, was composed in 1190 by one of the ¢ronveres or North- 
ern troubadours, whose namne is unknown. The second class of 
chivalrous romances, is that which comunences with Amadis of 
Gaul, the hero of lovers, of which the events are more fabu- 
lous, and the origin more uncertain, ‘here are numerous i.nie 
tations of this work, Amadis of Greece, Florismarte of Hir- 
cania, Galaor, Florestan, Esplandiau, which are considered as 
of Spanish origin, and which were in their greatest voue at 
the time of the appearance of Don Quixote. The third class 
considered by our author, as undoubiedly of French origin, res 
lates to the court of Charlemagne and his peers. ‘Lhe most an- 
tient monument of the marvellous history of Charlemagne, is 
the chronicle of Turpin, or Tilpin, Archbishop of Rheims. 
Both the name of the author and the date are, however, doubt- 
ful. It relates to the last expedition of Charlemague into Spain, 
to which he had been miraculously invited by Sc Jaques of Ga- 
licia, and to the wars of the Christians against the Moors. M. 
Sismondi is inclined to reter this composition to the period when 
Alphonso VI. king of Castile and Leon, achieved, in the year 
1085, the conquest of New Castile and Toledo. 

* He was followed,’ it is said, ‘in this triumphant expedition, bya 
great number of French chevaliers, who passed the Pyrenees to com. 
bat the intidels by the side of a great king, and to see the Cid, the 
hero of his age. The war against the Moors in Spain was then un- 
dertaken from a spirit of religious zeal, very different from that 
which, twelve years later, kindled the first crusade. Its object pro- 
fessedly was, to carry succour to neighbours, to brothers who ador. 
ed the same God, and who revenged common injuries, of which the 
romancer seemed to wish to recal the remembrance: whereas the 
end of the first crusade was to deliver the Holy Sepulchre, to re. 
cover the inheritance of our Lord, and to bring assistance to God 
tather than man, as one of the troubadours expressed it. This zeal 
for the Holy Sepulchre, this devotion pointing towards the East, 
appears nowhere in the Chronicle of Archbishop Turpin; which, 
nevertheless, is animated by a burning fanatiism, and full of all 
sorts of miracles. This chronicle, however fabulous, cannot itself 
be considered as a romance. I consists alternately of incredible 
feats of arms, and of miracles, of monkish superstition and monkish 
credulity. We find there several instances of enchantment: the 
formidable sword of Roland, Durandal, with every stroke opens a 
a wound: Ferragus is all over enchanted and invulnerable: the 
dreadful horn of Roland, which he sounds at Roncesvalles to call 
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for succour, is heard as far as St Jean Pied de Port, where Charle- 
magne was with his army; but the traitor Ganeton prevents the 
monarch from giving assistance to his nephew. Roland, losing all 
hope, is himself desirous to break his sword, that it may not fall in- 
to the hands of the infidels, and thus hereafter bathe itself in the 
blood of Christians: he strikes it against tall trees, against rocks, 
—but nothing can resist the enchanted blade, guided by an arm so 
powerful ; the oaks are overturned, the rocks are shattered in pieces, 
and Durandal remains entire. Roland at last thrusts it up to the 
hilt in a hard rock, and twisting it with violence, breaks it between 
his hands. ‘Then he again sounds his horn, not to demand succour 
trom the Christians, but to announce to them his last hour; and he 
blows it with such violence, that his veins burst, and he dies covered 
with his own blood. Ail this is sufficiently poetical, and indicates a 
brilliant imagination; but in order to its being a romance of chival- 
ry, it was necessary that love and women should be introduced—and 
there is no allusion made to one or the other.’ p, 289, 

This, we think, is rather an arbitrary decision of our author, 
and certainly does not prove that the work is not a romance of 
any kind. He concludes this chapter in the following manner, 

* But all these extraordinary facts, which in the Chronicle of 'Tur- 
pin passed for history, were consigned soon after to the regions of 
romance, when the crusades were finished, and had made us ac- 
quainted with the East, at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
curing the reign of Philip the Hardy. The king at arms of this 
monarch, Adenez, wrote in verse the romance of Berthe-au-crand- 
pied; the mother of Charlemagne, that of Ogier the Dane, and Cleo- 
madis. Iluon de Villeneuve wrote the history of Renaud de Mon. 
tauban, ‘She four sons of Aymon, Huon de Bourdeaux, Doolin de 
Mayence, Morgante the giant, Maugis the christian magician, and 
several other heroes of this illustrious court, were celebrated then or 
afterwards by romancers, who have placed in broad day all the cha- 
racters, and all the events of this period of glory, of which the di- 
vine poem of Ariosto has consecrated the mythology.—The creation 
of this brilliant romantic chivalry, was completed at the end of the 
thirteenth century ; all that essentially characterizes it, is to be found 
in the romances of Adenez. His chevaliers no longer wandered, like 
those of the Round Tabie, through gloomy forests in a country half 
civilized, and which seemed always covered with storms and snow: 
the entire universe was expanded before their eyes. The Holy 
Land was the grand object of their pilgrimage: but by it they en- 
tered into communication with the fine and rich countries of the East. 
Their geography was as confused as all their other knowledge, 
Their voyages from Spain to Cathay, from Denmark to Tunis, were 
inade, it is true, with a facility, a rapidity more astonishing than 
the enchantments of Maugis or Morgana: but these fanciful voyages 

afforded the romance writers the means of embellishing their recitals 
with the most brilliant colours, All the softness and the perfumes 
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of the countries, the most favoured by nature, were at their disposs 
al: All the pomp and magnificence of Damascus, of Bagdad, and 
Constantinople, might be made use of to adorn the triumph of theif 
heroes ; and an acquisition more precious still, was the imagination 
itself of the people of the East and South; that imagination so 
brilliant, so various, which was employed to give life to the som. 
bre mythology of the North. The fairies were no longer hide» 
ous sorceresses, the objects of the fear and hatred of the people, 
but the rivals or the friends of those enchanters, who disposed 
in the east of Solomon’s ring, and of the genii who were attached to 
i To the art of prolonging life, they had joined that of augments 
ing its enjoyments: they were in some sort the priestesses of nature 
and of its pleasures. At their voice, magnificent palaces arose in 
the deserts; enchanted gardens, groves, perfumed with orange- 
trees and myrtles, appeared in the midst of burning sands, or on 
barren rocks in the middle of the sea. Gold, diamonds, pearls, co» 
vered their garments, or the inside of their palaces: and their loves 
far from being reputed sacrilegious, was often the sweetest recom- 
pense of the toils ot the warrior. It was thus that Ogier the Dane, 
the valiant paladin of Charlemagne, was received by the fairy Mor 
gana in her castle of Avalon. She placed on his head the fatal 
crown of gold, covered with precious stones, and leaves of laurel, 
myrtle, and roses, to which was attached the gift of immortal 
youth, and, at the same time, the oblivion of every other sentiment 
than the love of Morgana. From this moment the hero no longer 
remembered the court of Charlemagne; nor the glory which he had 
acquired in France; nor the crowns of Denmark, of England, Acre, 
Babylon, and Jerusalem, which he had worn in succession; nor ail 
the battles he had fought, nor the number of giants he had van. 
quished. He passed two hundred years with Morgana in the intoxi- 
cation of love, without being sensible of the flight of time; and 
when, by chance, his crown fell off into a fountain, and his memo- 
ry was restored, he thought Charlemagne still living, and demand. 
ed with impatience, tidings of the brave paladins, his companions in 
arms. In reading this elegant fiction, we easily discover, that it was 
written after the Crusades had opened a communination between the 
people of the East and those of the West, and had enriched the 
French with all the treasures of the Arabian imagination ! ’ 

M. Sismondi also justly ascribes the invention of the Myste« 
ries, the first modern efforts of the dramatic art, to the French; 
but the inference which he draws from it, that this was owing 
to the great dramatic genius of that people, must excite a 
smile in many of his readers. For, certainly, if there ever 
was a nation utterly and universally incapable of forming a con- 
ception of any other manners or characters than those wh'ch 
exist among themselves, it is the French. ‘The learned author 
is right, however, in saying that the Mystery of the Passions, 
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and the moralities performed by the French company of players, 
laid the foundation of the drama in various parts of Europe, 
and also suggested the first probable hint of the plan of the 
Divine Comedy of Dante ; but it is not right to say that the me- 
rit of this Jast work consists at all in the design. The design is 
clumsy, mechanical, and monotonous; the invention is in the 
style. 

We have hitherto followed M. Sismondi in his account of the 

rogress of modern literature, before the Italian language had 
a. made the vehicle of poetical composition, and before the 
revival of letters. ‘The details which he gives on the last sub- 
ject, and the extraordinary picture he presents of the pains and 
labour undergone by the scholars of that day in recovering an- 
tient manuscripts, and the remains of antient art, are high. 
ly interesting. It is from this important event, and also from 
the work of Dante, the first lasting monument of modern ge- 
nius, that we should strictly date the origin of modern literature; 
and, indeed, it would not be difficult to show, that it is still the 
emulation of the antients, working, indeed, on very different 
materials, from different principles, and with very different re- 
sults, that has been the great’ moving spring of the grandest ef- 
forts of human genius in our own times. Bee author next fol- 


lows the progress of the Italian language, particularly at the 


court of the Sicilian Monarchs, to the period of which we are 
speaking. He thus introduces his account of the first great name 
in modern literature. 

‘ Nevertheless, no poet had as yet powerfully affected the mind, no 
philosopher had penetrated the depths of thought and sentiment, 
when the greatest of the Italians, the father of their poetry, Dante, 
appeared, and showed to the world how a powerful genius is able to 
arrange the gross materials prepared for him, in such a manner as to 
rear from them an edifice, magnificent as the universe, of which it 
was the image. Instead of love songs, addressed to an imagina- 
Ty mistress,—instead of madrigals, full of cold conceits,—of sonnets 
painfully harmonious,—or allegories talse and forced, the only models 
which Dante had before his eyes in any modern tongue, he conceived in 
his mind an image of the whole invisible world, and unveiled it to the 
eyes of his astonished readers. In the country, indeed, of Dante, 
that is, at Florence, on the Ist of May, 1404,’ (our author says), 
* all the sufferings of hell were placed before the eyes of the people, 
at a horrible representation appointed for a festival day ; the first 
idea of which was no doubt taken from the Inferno, The bed of the 
river Arno was to represent the gulf of hell; and all the variety of 
torments which the imagination of monks or of the poet had invent- 
ed, streams of boiling pitch, flames, ice, serpents, were inflicted on 
real persons, whose ¢ries and groans rendered the illusion complete 
to the spectators. 
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* The subject, then, which Dante chose for his immortal poem, 
when he undertook to celebrate the invisible world, and the three 
kingdoms of the dead, hell, purgatory, and paradise, was in that 
age the most popular of all; at once the most profoundly religious, 
and the most closely allied to the love of country, of glory, and of 
party-feelings, inasmuch as all the illustrious dead were to appear on 
this extraordinary theatre; and in short, by its immensity, the most 
loftily sublime of any which the mind of man has ever conceived. 
The commentaries on Dante, left us by Boccace and others, furnish 
a new proof of the superiority of this great man. We are there 
astonished to find his professed admirers unable to appreciate his real 
grandeur. Dante himself, as well as his commentators, attaches his 
excellence to purity and correctness: yet he is neither pure nor cor- 
rect; but he isa creator. His characters walk and breathe ; his pic- 
tures are nature itself; his language always speaks to the imagina- 
tion, as well as to the understanding ; and there is scarcely a stanza 
in his poem, which might not be represented with the pencil.’ 

M. Sismondi seems to have understood the great poct of Ita- 
ly little better than his other commentators; and indeed the Di- 
vine Comedy must completely baffle the common rules of French 
criticism, which always seeks for excellence in the external image, 
and never in the internal power and feeling. But Dante is no- 
thing but power, passion, self-will. In all that relates to the 
imitative part of poetry, he bears no comparison with many other 

ts; but there is a gloomy abstraction in his conceptions, which 
ies like a dead-weight upon the mind; a benumbing stupor from 
the intensity of the impression; a terrible obscurity like that 
which oppresses us in dreams; an identity of interest which 
moulds every object to its own purposes, and clothes all things 
with the passions and imaginations of the human soul, that 
make amends for all other deficiencies. Dante is a striking in- 
stance of the essential excellences and defects of modern ge 
nius. "lhe immediate objects he presents to the mind, are not 
much in themselves ;—they generally want grandeur, beauty, 
and order; but they become every thing by the force of the 
character which he impresses on them. His mind lends its own 
power to the objects which it contemplates, instead of borrow- 
ing it from them. He takes advantage even of the nakedness 
and dreary vacuity of hie subject. His imagination peoples the 
shades of death, and broods over the barren yastnesses of illi- 
mitable space. In point of diction and style, he is the severest 
of all writers, the most opposite to the flowery and glittering— 
who relies most on his own power, and the sense of power in 
the reader—who leaves most to the imagination. 


* See, among a thousand instances, the conclusion of the story of 
Geneuram—'' And all thar day we read no more!” 
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Dante’s only object is to interest ; and he interests only by ex- 
citing our sympathy with the emotion by which he is himself 
possessed, ‘He does not place before us the objects by which 
that emotion has been excited ; but he seizes on the attention, 
by showing us the effect they produce on his feelings ; and his 
poetry accordingly frequently gives us the thrilling and over- 
whelming sensation which is cought by gazing on the face of a 
person who has seen some object of horror, The improbability 

of the events, the abruptness and monotony in the Inferno, are ex- 

cessive ; but the interest never flags, from the intense earnestness 
of the author's mind. Dante, as well as Milton, appears to have 
been indebted to the writers of the Old ‘Testament tor the gloomy 
tone of his mind, for the prophetic fury which exalts and kindles 
his poetry. But there is more deep-working passion in Dante, 
and more imagination in Milton. Milton, more perhaps than 
any other poet, elevated his subject, by conibining image with 
image in lofty gradation. Dante’s great power is in combining 
internal feelings with familiar objects, Thus the gate of Hell, 
on which that withering inscription is written, seems to be en- 
dowed with speech and consciousness, and to utter its dread 
warning, not without a sense of mortal woes. The ‘beauty to 
be found in Dante is of the same severe character, or mixed 
with deep sentiment. The story of Geneura, to which we have 
just alluded, is of this class. S» is the affecting apostrophe, ad- 
dressed to Dante by one of his countrymen, whom he meets in 
the other world. 

“ Sweet is the dialect of Arno’s vale! 

“ Though half consumed, I gladly turn to hear. ” 
And another example, even still finer, it any thing could be 
finer, is his description of the poets and great men of antiquity, 
whom he represents ‘ serene and smiling,’ though in the shades 
of death, ** because on earth t ele names 

‘* In fame’s eternal records shine for aye. ”’ 
This is the finest idea ever given of the love of fame. 

Dante habitually unites the absolutely local and individual 
with the greatest wildness and mysticism. In the midst of the 
obscure and shadowy regions of the lower world, a tomb sud- 
denly rises up, with this inscrimtion, * 1 am the tomb of Pope 
Anastasius the Sixth :”——and half the personages whom he has 
crowded into the Inferno are his own acquaintance. All this tends 
to heighten the effect by the bold intermixture of realities, and 
the appeal, as it were, te the individual knowledge and expe- 
rience of the reader. There are occasional striking images in 
Dante—but these ore ae is; and besides, they are strik- 
ing only from the weight of consequences a attached to them. 
The imagination of the poet retains and associates the objects 
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of nature, not according to their external forms, but their inward 
qualities or powers; as when Satan is compared to &. cormorant. 
lt is not true, then, that Dante’s excellence consists in natural de- 
scription or dramatic invention. His characters are indeed ¢ in- 
stinct with life’ and sentiment; but it is with the life and sen- 
timent of the poet. In themselves they have little or no drama- 
tic variety, except what arises immediately from the historical 
facts mentioned ; and they afford, in our opinion; very few sub- 
jects for picture. There is indeed one gigantic one; that of 
Count Ugolino, of which Michael Angelo made a bas-relief, 
and which Sir Joshua Reynolds ought not to have painted. Mi- 
chael Angelo was naturally an admirer of Dante, and has left a 
sonnet to his memory. 

The Purgatory and Paradise are justly characterized by our 
author as ‘a falling off’ from the Inferno. He however points 
out a number of beautiful passages in both these divisions of 
the poem. ‘That in which the poet describes his ascent into 
heaven, completely marks the character of his mind. He em- 
ploys no machinery, or supernatural agency, for this purpose ; 
but mounts aloft ‘ by the sole strength of his desires—tixing an 
intense regard on the orbit of the sun!’ ‘This great poet was 
born at Florence in 1265, of the noble family of the Alighieri 
—and died at Ravenna, September 14th, 1321. Like Milton, 
he was unfortunate in his political connexions, and, what is 
worse, in those of his private life. He had a few imitators after 
his death, but none of any eminence. 

M. Sismondi professes to have a prejudice against Petrarch, 
In this he is not, as he supposes, singular; but we suspect that 
he is wrong. He seems to have reasoned on a very common, 
but very false hypothesis, that because there is a great deal of 
false wit and affectation in Petrarch’s style, he is therefore with- 
out sentiment. The sentiment certainly does not consist in the 
conceits ;—but is it not there in spite of them? The fanciful al- 
Jusions, and the quaintnesses of style lie on the surface; and it 
is sometimes found convenient to make these an excuse for not 
secking after that which lies deeper and is of more value. * It 
has been well observed, by a contemporary critic, that notwith- 
standing the adventitious ornaments with which their style is 
encumbered, there is more truth and feeling in Cowley and Sir 
Philip Sidney, than in a host of insipid and merely natural 
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* The late Mr Burke was a writer of a very splendid imagina- 
tion, and great command of words. This was, with many persons, 
a sufficient ground for concluding that he was a mere rhetorician, 
without depth of thought or solidity of judgment. 
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writers. It is not improbable, that if Shakespeare had writ- 
ten nothing but his sonnets and smaller poems, he would, for 
the same reason, have been assigned to the class of cold, artifi- 
cial writers, who had no genuine sense of nature or passion. 
Yet, taking his plays for a guide to our decision, it requires 
no very great sagacity or boldness to discover that his other 
poems contain a rich vein of thought and sentiment. We 
apprehend it is the same with Petrarch. The sentiments them- 
selves are often of the most pure and natural kind, even where 
the expression is the most laboured and far-fetched. Nor does 
it follow, that this artificial and scholastic style was the re- 
sult of affectation in the author. All pedantry is not affecta- 
tion. Inveterate habit is not affectation. The technical jar- 
gon of professional men is not affectation in them: for it is 
the language with whith their ideas have the strongest associa- 
tions. Milton’s Classical Pedantry was perfectly involuntary: 
it was the style in which he was accustomed to think and feel ; 
and it would have required an effort to have expressed himself 
otherwise. The scholastic style is not indeed the natural style 
of the passion or sentiment mines but it is quite false to ar- 
gue, that an author did not feel this passion because he express- 
ed himself in the usual language in which this and all other pas- 
sions were expressed, in the particular age and country in which 
he lived. On the contrary, the more true and profound the 
feeling itself was, the more it might be supposed to be identifi- 
ed with his other habits and pursuits—to tinge all his thoughts, 
and to put in requisition every faculty of his soul—to — addi- 
tional perversity to his wit, subtlety to his understanding, and 
extravagance to his expressions. Like all other strong passions, 
it seeks to express itself in exaggerations, and its characteristic 
is less to be simple than emphatic. ‘The language of love was 
never more finely expressed than in the play of Romeo and Ju- 
liet ; and yet assuredly the force or beauty of that language does 
not arise from its simplicity. It is the fine rapturous enthusiasm 
of youthful sensibility, which tries all ways to express its emo- 
tions, and finds none of them half tender or extravagant e- 
nough. The sonnet of Petrarch lamenting the death of Laura,* 
* € Gli occhi di ch’ io parlai si caldamente 

E le braccia, e le mani, e i piedi, e ’| viso 

Che m’ havean si da me stesso diviso, 

E fatto singular fra |’ altra gente ; 

Le crispe chiome d’ or puro lucente, 

E ’] lampeggiar de |’ angelico riso, 

Che solean far in terra un paradiso, 
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which is quoted by M. Sismondi, and of which he complains as 
having ‘ too much wit,’ would be a justification of these re- 
marks ; not to mention numberless others. 

M. Sismondi wishes that the connexion between Petrarch and 
Laura had been more intimate, and his passion accompanied 
with more interesting circumstances. The whole is in better 
keeping as it is. ‘The love of a man like Petrarch would have 
been less in character, if it had been less ideal. For the pure 
poses of inspiration, a single interview was quite sufficient. e 
smile which sank into his heart the first time he ever beheld her, 
played round her lips ever after: the look with which her eyes 
first met his, never passed away. The image of his mistress still 
haunted his mind, and was recalled by every object in nature. 
Even death could not dissolve the fine illusion: for that which 
exists in the imagination is alone imperishable. As our feelings 
become more ideal, the impression of the moment indeed be- 
comes less violent; but the effect is more general and permanent. 
The blow is felt only by reflection ; it is the sinnadees is fa- 
tal. We are not here standing up for this kind of Platonic at~ 
tachment ; but only endeavouring to explain the way in ‘which 
the passions very commonly operate in minds accustomed to 
draw their strongest interests from constant contemplation. 

Petrarch is at present chiefly remembered for his sonnets, and 


the passion which 7 celebrate: he was equally distinguished 


in his lifetime by his Latin poems, and as one of the great re- 
storers of learning. ‘The following account of him is in many 
respects interesting. 


Poco pulvere son che nulla sente! 
Ed io pur vivo! onde mi doglio e sdegno. 
Rimaso senza ‘| lume, ch’ amai tanto, 
In gran fortuna, e ’n disarmato legno. 
Or sia qui fine al mio amoroso canto. 
Secca e la vena de I’ usato ingegno 
E la cetera mia rivolta in pianto.’ : 
Literally as follows. ‘ Those eyes of which I spoke so warmly, and 
the arms, and the hands, and the feet, and the face, which have rob- 
bed me of myself, and made me different from others; those crisp- 
ed locks of pure shining gold, and the lightning of that angelical 
smile, which used to make a heaven upon earth, are now a little dust 
which feels nothing !—And I still remain! whence I lament and dis« 
dain myself, left without the light which I loved so much, in a 
troubled sea, and with dismantled bark. Here then must end all my 
amorous songs. Dry is the vein of my exhausted genius, and my 
lyre answers only in lamentations !’ 
D2? 
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* Petrarch, the son of a Florentine who had been exiled as welt 
as Dante, was born at Arezzo, in the night of the 29th of July 1304, 
and died at Arqua, near Padua, the 18th July 1374. He had been, 
during the century of which his life occupied three-fourths, the cen- 
tre of all the Italian literature. Passionately fond of letters, history, 
and poetry, and an enthusiastic admirer of antiquity, he communicat- 
ed by his discourse, his writings, and his example, to all his cotempo- 
raries, that impulse towards research and the study of the Latin mae 
nuscripts, which so particularly distinguished the fourteenth century ; 
which preserved the chef-d’cuvres of the classic writers, at the mo- 
ment when, perhaps, they were about to be lost for ever; and which 
changed, by means of these admirable models, the whole march of 
the human mind. Petrarch, tormented by the passion which has 
contributed so much to his celebrity, wishing to fly from himself, or 
to vary his thoughts by the distraction of different objects, travelled 
during almost the whole course of his life. He explored France, 
Germany, all the states of Italy: he visited Spain: and, in a con- 
tinual activity directed to the discovery of the monuments of anti- 
quity, he associated himself with all the learned, with all the poets 
and philosophers of his time. From one end of Europe to the other, 
he made them concur in this great object ; he directed their pur- 
suits; and his correspondence became the magic chain which for 
the first time united the whole literary republic of Europe. The 
age in which he lived was that of small states. No sovereign had as 
yet established any of those colossal empires, the authority of which 
makes itself dreaded by nations of different languages. On the con- 
trary, each country was divided into a great number of sovereign- 
ties ; and the monarch of a small city was without power at the 
distance of thirty leagues, and unknown at the distance of a hun- 
dred. But the more political power was circumscribed, the more 
the glory of letters was extended: and Petrarch, the friend of Azzo 
of Correggio, prince of Parma, of Luchin and of Galeazzi Vis- 
conti, princes of Milan, and of Francis of Carrara, prince of Pa- 
dua, was better known and more respected by Europe at large 
than all these sovereigns. The universal glory which his great 
knowledge had procured him, and which he directed to the ser- 
vice of letters, also frequently called him into the political career. 
No man of learning, or poet, has ever been charged with so great 
a number of embassies to so many great potentates,—the empe- 
ror, the Pope, the king of France, the senate of Venice, and all 
the princes of Italy: and, what is remarkable, is, that Petrarch did 
not fulfil those missions as belonging to the tate with whose interests 
he was charged, but as belonging to all Europe. He received his 
title from his glory ; and when he treated between different powers, 
it was almost as an arbiter whose suffrage each was desirous to se- 
eure with. posterity. In fine, he gave to his age that enthusiasm for 
the beauties of antiquity, that veneration for learning, which reno- 
vated its charactes, and determined that of all succeeding times. 
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It was in some sort in the name of grateful Europe, that Petrarch 
was crowned in the Capitol by the senator of Rome, the 8th of April 

$41; and this triumph, the most glorious which has ever been de- 
creed to any one, was not disproportioned to the influence which this 
great man has exerted over the ages which succeeded him.’ 

Boccacio was also one of the most indefatigable and success- 
ful of the restorers of ancient learning ; and is classed by M. 
Sismondi as one of the three inventors of modern letters,—hav- 
ing done for Italian prose what Dante and Petrarch had done 
for Italian poetry. He was born at Paris in 1313, the son of 
a Florentine merchant; and died at Certaldo, in ‘Tuscany, in 
the house of his forefathers, 21st December 1375, at the age of 
sixty-two years. He wrote epic poems and theology: But his 
Tales are his great work, 

* The Decameron,’ says our author, ‘ the work to which, in the 
present day, Boccacio owes his highest celebrity, is a collection of a 
hundred novels, which he has arranged in an ingenious manner, by 
supposing, that in the dreadful plague in 1348, a society of men 
and women, who had retired into the country to avoid the conta- 
gion, had imposed on themselves an obligation, for ten days toge- 
ther, to recite each a novel aday. The company consisted of ten 
persons ; and the number of novels is, of course, a hundred. The 
description of the delicious country round Florence, where these 
joyous hermits took up their abode,—that of their walks—their fes- 
tivals—their repasts, has given Boccacio an opportunity to display 
all the riches of a style the most flexible and graceful. The novels 
themselves, which are varied with infinite art, both as to the subject 
and manner, from the most touching and tender to the most play- 
ful, and unfortunately also to the most licentious, demonstrate his 
talent for reccunting in every style and tone. His description of 
the plague of Florence, which serves as the introduction, ranks as 
one of the finest historical portraits which any age has left us. Fi- 
nally, that which constitutes the glory of Boccacio, is the perfect 
purity of the language, the elegance, the grace, and above all, the 
naiveté of the style, which is the highest merit of this class of writ- 
ing, and the peculiar charm of the Italian language. ’ 

All this is true; though it might be said of many other authors: 
But what ought to have been said of him is, that there is in Boc- 
cacio’s serious pieces a truth, a pathos, and an exquisite refine- 
ment of sentiment, which is not to be met with in any other 
prose writer whatever. We think M. Sismondi has missed a 
fine opportunity of doing the author of the Decameron that 
justice which has not been done him by the world. He has in 
general passed for a mere narrator of lascivious tales or idle jests. 
‘This character probably originated in the early popularity of his 
attacks on the monks, and has been kept up by the grossness of 
mankind, who revenged their own want of refinement on Boc- 
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eacio, and only saw in his writings what suited the coarseness of 
their own tastes. But the truth is, that he has carried. sentiment 
of every kind to its very highest purity and perfection. By sen- 
timent we would bere understand the habitual workings of some 
one powerful feeling, where the heart reposes almost entirely up- 
on itself, withcut the violent excitement of opposing duties or un- 
toward circumstances. In this way, nothing ever came up to the 
story of Frederigo Alberigi and his falcon. The perseverance in 
attachment, the spirit of gallantry and generosity displayed in it, 
has no parallel in the history of heroical sacrifices. The feeling 
is so unconscious too, and involuntary, is brought out in such 
small, unlooked-for, and unostentatious circumstances, as to show 
it to have been woven into the very nature and soul of the au- 
thor. The story of Isabella is scarcely less fine, and is more 
affecting in the circumstances and the catastrophe. Dryden 
has done justice to the impassioned eloquence of the 7 ea po 
Sigismunda ; but has not given an adequate idea of the wild 
preternatural interest of the story of Honoria. Cimon and I- 
phigene is by no means one of the best, notwithstanding the 
popularity of the subject. The proof of unalterable affection 
given in the story of Jeronymo, and the simple touches of na- 
ture and picturesque beauty in the story of the two holiday lo- 
vers, who were poisoned by tasting of a leaf in the garden at 
Florence, are perfect masterpieces. The epithet of Divine was 
well bestowed on this great painter of the human heart. The 
inyention implied in his different tales is immense; but we are 
not to infer that it is all his own. He probably availed himself 
of all the common traditions which were floating in his time, 
and which he was the first to appropriate. Homer appears the 
most original of all authors—probably for no other reason than 
that we can trace the plagiarism no farther. Several of Shake- 
speare’s plots are taken from Boccacio ; and indeed he has fur- 
nished subjects to numberless writers since his time, both dra- 
matic and narrative. The story of Guselda is borrowed from 
the Decameron by Chaucer; as is the Knight’s Tule (Palamon 
and Arcite) from his poem of the Theseid. 

M. Sismondi follows the progress of Italian literature with 
great accuracy and judgment, from this period to that of their 
epic and romantic writers. Pulci and Boyardo preceded Ari- 
osto and Tasso. It has been observed that there is a great re- 
semblance between the style of Pulci’s Morganti Maggiore and 
that of Voltaire. Thus, one of the personages in his poem be- 
ing questioned as to the articles of his faith, says, that * he be- 
lieves in a fat capon and a bottle of wine.’ His hero Rolando 
arriving at the gate of a monastery, on which some giants 
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showered down fragments of rocks from the neighbouring moun- 
tain every night and morning, is advised by the Abbot to make 
haste in, * for that the manna is going to fall!’ ‘This kind of 
levity of allusion, was characteristic of the literature of the age. 
One of these giants, to wit, Morganti, is converted by Orlan- 
do; but makes a very indifferent christian after all. ‘This writer 
has a certain familiar sarcastic gaiety in common with Ariosto, 
but none of his enthusiasm or elevation. The Orlando Amo- 
roso of Boyardo, who was governor of Reggio, and one of 
the courtiers of Duke Hercules of Ferrara, was the foundation 
ef Ariosto’s poem. . 

‘ This poem,’ says our author, ‘ which is at present known only 
from the more modern edition of Berni, who revised it sixty years 
after, is superior to that of Pulci, in the variety and novelty of the 
adventures, the richness of the colouring, and in the interest it ex- 
cites. ‘The women here appear, what they ought to be in a romance, 
the soul of the work ; Angelica here shows herself in all her charms, 
and with all her power over the bravest knights. All those warriors, 
whether Moors or Christians, whose names have become almost his- 
torical, received from Boyardo their existence, and the characters 
which they have preserved ever since. We are told that he took the 
names of several, as Gradasso, Sacripant, Agramant, Mandiscardo, 
from those of his vassals at his estate of Scandiano, where these fa- 
milies still remain; but it seems he wished for a still more sounding 
name for the most redoubtable of his Moorish chiefs. While on a 
hunting party, that of Rodomont came into his mind: On the instant 
he returned full gallop to his chateau, and had the bells rung and 
the cannon fired in sign of a fete, to the great astonishment of the 
peasants, to whom this new saint was quite unknown. ‘The style of 
Boyardo did not correspond with the vivacity of his imagination; It 
is little laboured; the verse is harsh and tedious; and it was not with- 
out reason that in the following age it was judged proper to give a 
new form to his work.’ 

‘The account given of Ariosto and Tasso is in general correct 
as to the classification of their different styles, and the enu- 
meration of their particular excellences or defects; but we 
should be inclined to give the preference the contrary way. 
Ariosto’s excellence is (what it is here described) infinite grace 
and gaiety. He has fine animal spirits, an heroic disposition, 
sensibility mixed with vivacity, an eye for nature, great rapidity 
of narration and facility of style, and, above all, a genius buoy- 
ant, and with wings like the Griffin-horse of Rogero, which he 
turns and winds at pleasure. He never labours under his sub- 
ject; never pauses; but is always setting out on fresh exploits, 
Indeed, his excessive desire not to overdo any thing, has led 
him to resort tv the unnecessary expedient of constantly break- 
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ing off in the middle of his story, and going on to something 
else. His work is in this respect worse than Tristram Shandy ; 
for there the progress of the narrative is interrupted by some 
incident, in a dramatic or humorous shape ; but here the whole 
fault lies with the author, The Orlando Furioso is a tissue of 
these separate stories, crossing and jostling one another; and is 
therefore very inferior, in the general construction of the plot, to 
the Jerusalem Delivered. But the incidents in Ariosto are more 
lively, the characters more real, the language purer, the colouring 
more natural: even the sentiments show at least as much feeling, 
_ with less appearance of affectation. There is less effort, less dis- 
play, a less imposing use made of the common ornaments of style 
and artifices of composition. Tasso was the more accomplished 
writer, Ariosto the greater genius. There is nothing in Tasso 
which is not to be found, in the same or a higher degree, in others: 
Ariosto’s merits were his own. ‘The perusal of the one leaves a 
peculiar and very high relish behind it; there is a vapidness in 
the other, which palls at the time, and goes off sooner after- 
wards. Tasso indeed sets before us a dessert of melons, mingled 
with roses:—but itis not the first time of its being served up:—the 
flowers are rather faded, and the fruit has lost its freshness. 
Ariosto writes on as it happens, from the interest of his subject, 
‘or the impulse of his own mind. He is intent only on the ad- 
venture he has in hand,—the circumstances which might be sup- 
posed to attend it, the feelings which would naturally arise out 
of it. _Heattaches himself to his characters for their own sakes ; 
and relates their. achievments for the mere pleasure he has in 
telling them. ., This method is certainly liable to great disadvan- 
tages; but we on the whole prefer it to the obtrusive artifices of 
style shown in the Jerusalem,—where the author seems never to 
introduce any character but as a foil to some other,—makes one 
situation a contrast to the preceding, and his whole poem a con- 
tinued antithesis in style, action, sentiment, and imagery. A 
fierce is opposed to a tender, a blasphemous to a pious charne- 
ter. A lover kills his mistress in disguise, and a husband and 
wife are represented defending their lives, by a pretty ambiguity 
of situation and sentiment, warding off the blows which are aim- 
ed, not at their own breasts, but at each other’s. The same 
love of violent effect sometimes produces grossness of character, 
as in Armida, who is tricked out with all the ostentatious trap- 
pings of a prostitute. ‘Tasso has more of what is usually called 
poetry than Ariosto—that is, more tropes and ornaments, and 
a more splendid and elaborate diction. ‘Lhe latter is deficient 
in all these :—the figures and comparisons he introduces do not 
elevate or adorn that which they are brought to illustrate: they 
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are, for the most part, mere parallel cases; and his direct 
description, simple and striking as it uniformly is, seems to 
us of a far higher order of merit than the ingenious allusions of 
his rival. We cannot, however, agree with M. Sismondi, that 
there is a want of sentiment in Ariosto, or that he excels only as 
a painter of objects, or a narrator of events. The instance 
which he gives from the story of Isabella, is an exception to his 
general power. The episodes of Herminia, and of Tancred 
and Clorinda, in Tasso, are exquisitely beautiful ; but they do 
not come up, in romantic interest or real passion, to the loves of 
Angelica and Medoro. We might instance, to the same pur- 
pose, the character of Bradamante ;—the spirited apostrophe to 
knighthood, ‘* Oh ancient knights of true and noble heart ;”— 
that to Orlando, Sacripant, and the other lovers of Angelica—or 
the triumph of Medoro—-the whole progress of Orlando’s pas- 
sion, and the still more impressive description of his sudden re- 
covery from his fatal infatuation, after the restoration of his 
senses. Perhaps the finest thing in Tasso is the famous de- 
scription of Carthage, as the warriors pass by it in the enchant- 
ed bark. ‘* Giace I alta Cartago,” &c. ‘This passage, how- 
ever, belongs properly to the class of lofty philosophical elo- 
quence; it owes its impressiveness to the grandeur of the gene- 
ral ideas, and not to the force of individual feeling, or imme- 
diate passion. ‘The speech of Satan to his companions is saia 
to have suggested the tone of Milton’s character of the Devil. 
But we see nothing in common in the fiend of the two poets. 
Tasso describes his as a mere deformed monster. Milton was the 
first poet who had the magnanimity to paint the devil without 
horns and a tail; to give him personal beauty and intellectual 
grandeur, with only moral deformity. 

The life of Tasso is one of the must interesting in the world, 
Its last unfortunate events are related thus by our author.— 

* ‘Tasso, acmitted into the society of the great, thought himself 
sufficiently their equal, to fall in love with women of rank; and 
found himself sufficiently their inferior, to suffer from the consequen- 
ces of his passion. His writings inform us, that he was attached to 
a lady of the name of Leonora: but it would seem that he was al- 
ternately in love with Leonora of Este, sister to the Duke Alphon- 
893 with Leonora cf San Vitale, wite of Julius of Tiena; and with 
Lucretia Bendidio, one of the maids of honour to the princess..... 
It is ssid, that one day being at court with the Duke and the Prin- 
cess Leonora, he was so struck with the beauty of the lady, that, in 
a transport of Jove, he approached her suddenly, and embraced her 
in the eyes of the whole assembly. ‘The Duke, turning coldly to his 
courtiers, said to them—** What a pity that so great a man should 
have gone mad!” and on this pretence, had him confined in the hos- 
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pital of St Anne, a receptacle for lunatics at Ferrara. His confine. 
ment disordered his imagination. His body was enfeebled by the a- 
gitation of his mind ; he believed himself by turns poisoned, or tor- 
mented by witchcraft ; he fancied that he saw dreadful apparitions, 
and passed whole nights in painful watchfulness. He addressed let- 
ters of complaint to all his friends, to all the princes of Italy, to the 
city of Bergamo his native place, to the emperor, to the holy of- 
fice at Rome, imploring their pity and his liberty. To add to his 
misfortunes, his poem was published without his permission, from an 
imperfect copy. He remained confined in the hospital seven years; 
during which, the numerous writings that proceeded from his pen, 
could not convince Alphonso II. that he was in his senses. The 
princes of Italy in vain interposed for his release, which the Duke 
refused to grant, chiefly to mortify his rivals, the Medici. At length, 
he was released from his captivity at the instance of Vincent de Gon- 
zago, Prince of Mantua, on the occasion of the marriage of the sis- 
ter of this nobleman with the unrelenting Alphonso.’ 

It was curing this melancholy interval, that he was seen by 
Montaigne in bis confinement, who, after some striking reflec- 
tions on the vicissitudes of genius, says,—* I rather envied 
than pitied him, when I saw him at Ferrara in so piteous a 
plight, that he survived himself; misacknowledging both him- 
self and his labours, which, unwitting to him, and even to his 
face, have been published both uncorrected and maimed ! ’— 
Tasso died at Rome in 1599, when he was fifty-one years old. 
After the Jerusalem, the most celebrated of his works, is his 
pastoral poem of Aminta, on which the Pastor Fido of Gua- 
rani is considered by M. Sismondi as an improvement. He 
published both comedies and tragedies. He composed a trage- 
dy, called 12 Torrismondo, while in prison, and dedicated it to 
his liberator, the Prince of Mantua. The concluding chorus 
of this tragedy possesses the most profound pathos; and the 
poet, in writing it, had evidently an eye to his own misfortunes 
and his glory, which he saw, or thought he saw, vanishing from 
him—*‘ Like the swift Alpine torrent, like the sudden lightning 
in the calm night, like the passing wind, the melting vapour, or 
the winged arrow, so vanishes our fame; and all our glory is 
but a fading flower. What then can we hope, or what expect 
more? After triumphs and palms, all that remains for the soul, 
js strife and lamentation, and regret; neither love nor friendship 
can avail us aught, but only tears and grief!’ 

We have thus gone through M. Sismondi’s account of the 
great Italian poets; and should now proceed to the considera- 
tion of their more modern brethren of the drama, and of the 
Spanish and Portuguese writers in general: But we cannot go 
eu with this splendid catalogue of foreigners, without feeling 
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ourselves drawn to the native glories of two of our own wri- 
ters, who were certainly indebted in a great degree to the early 
poets of Italy, and must be considered as belonging to the same 
school.— We mean Chaucer and Spenser—who are now, we 
are afraid, as little known to the ordinary run of English read- 
ers as their tuneful contemporaries in the South. To those a- 
mong our own countrymen who agree with M. Sismondi in con- 
sidering the reign of Queen Anne as the gclden period of English 
poetry, it may afford some amusement at least to accompany us 
for a little in these antiquarian researches. 

Though Spenser was much later than Chaucer, his obligations 
to preceding poets were less. He has in some measure borrow- 
ed the plan of his poem from Ariosto; but he has engrafted 
upon it an exuberance of fancy, and an endless voluptuousness 
of sentiment, which are not to be found in the Italian writer. 
—Farther, Spenser is even more of an inventor in the subject- 
matter. ‘There is a richness and variety in his allegorical per- 
sonages and fictions, which almost vies with the splendour of 
the ancient mythology. If Ariosto transports us into the re- 
gions of romance, Spenser’s poetry is all fairy-land. In Arios- 
to, we walk upon the ground, in a company, gay, fantastic, and 
adventurous enough; in Spenser, we wander in another world 
among ideal beings. ‘The poet takes and lays us in the lap of 
a lovelier nature, by the sound of softer streams, among green- 
er hills, and fairer valleys. He paints nature, not as we find it, 
but as we expected to find it; and fulfils the deluding promise 
of our youth. He waves his wand of enchantment,—and at 
once embodies airy beings, and throws a delicious veil over all 
actual objects. ‘The two worlds of reality and of fiction, seem 
poised on the wings of his imagination. His ideas indeed seem 
always more distinct than his perceptions. He is the painter of 
abstractions, and describes them with dazzling minuteness. In 
the Mask of Cupid, the god of love ¢ claps on high his colour- 
ed winges fwain;’ and it is said of Gluttony in the procession of 
the Passions, — 

‘ In green vine leaves he was right fitly clad.’ 

At times he becomes picturesque from his intense love of beau- 
ty ; as, where he compares Prince Arthur’s crest to the appear- 
ance of the almond-tree. ‘The love of beauty, however, and not 
of truth, is the moving principle of his mind; and his delineations 
are guided by no principle but the impulse of an inexhaustible 
imagination. He luxuriates equally in scenes of Eastern mag- 
nificence, or the still solitude of a hermit’s cell—in the extremes 
of sensuality or refinement. With all this, he neither makes us 
laugh nor weep. ‘Ihe only jest in his pocm isan allegory. But 
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he has been falsely charged with a want of passion and of strength, 
He has both in an immense degree. He has not indeed the pa- 
thos of immediate action or suffering, which is the dramatic ; but 
he has all the pathos of sentiment and romance,—all that belongs 
to distant objects of terror, and uncertain, imaginary distress. 
His strength, in like manner, is not coarse and palpable,—but it 
assumes the character of vastness and sublimity, seen through 
the same visionary medium, and blended with all the appalling 
associations of preternatural agency. We will only reter to the 
Cave of Mammon, and to the description of Celieno in the Cave 
of Despair. The three first books of the Faery Queen are ver 
superior to the other. It is not fair to compare Spenser wit 
Shakespeare, in point of interest. A fairer comparison would 
be with Comus. There is only one book of this allegorical kind 
which has more interest than Spenser (with scarcely less ima- 
gination) ; and that is the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It is not possible for any two writers to be more opposite than 
Spenser and Chaucer. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoy- 
ment ;—Chaucer in severe activity of mind. Spenser was, per- 
haps, the most visionary of all the poets ;—Chaucer the most a 
man of observation cael the world. He appealed directly to 


the bosoms and business of men. He dealt only in realities; and, 
relying throughout on facts or common tradition, could always 


produce his vouchers in nature. His sentiment is not the volun- 
tary indulgence of the poet’s fancy, but is founded on the habi- 
tual prejudices and passions of the very characters he introduces. 
His poetry, therefore, is essentially picturesque and dramatic: 
In this he chiefly differs from Boccacio, whose power was that 
of sentiment. ‘The picturesque and the dramatic in Chaucer, 
are in a great measure the same thing; for he only describes 
external objects as connected with character,—as the symbols of 
internal passion. The costume and dress of the Canterbury pil- 
grims,—of the knight,—the ’squire,—the gap-toothed wife of 
Bath, speak for themselves. Ayain, the description of the equi- 
page and accoutrements of the two Kings of ‘Thrace and Inde, 
in the Knight’s Tale, are as striking and grand, as the others 
are lively and natural. His descriptions of natural scenery are 
in the same style of excellence ;—their beauty consists in their 
truth and characteristic propriety. ‘They have a local freshness 
about them, which renders them almost tangible ;_ which gives the 
very feeling of the air, the coldness or moisture of the ground, 
In other words, he describes inanimate objects from the effect 
which they have on the mind of the spectator, and as they have 
@ reference to the interest of the story. One of the finest parts 
of Chaucer is of this mixed kind. It is in the beginning of the 
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Flower and the Leaf, where he describes the delight of that young 
beauty, shrowded in her bower, and listening in the morning of 
the year to the singing of the nightingale, while her joy rises 
with the rising song, and gushes out afresh at every pause, and 
is borne along with the full tide of pleasure, and still increases, 
and repeats, and prolongs itself, and knows no ebb. The cool- 
ness of the arbour,—its retirement,—the early time of the day, 
—the sudden starting up of the birds in the neighbouring bush- 
es—the eager delight with which they devour and rend the open- 
ing buds and flowers, are exprcssed with a truth and feeling, 
which make the whole seem like the recollection of an actual 
scene. Whoever compares this beautiful and simple passage 
with Rousseau’s description of the Elisée in the New Eloise, will 
be able to see the difference between good writing and fine writ- 
ing, or between the actual appearances of nature, and the pro- 
gress of the feelings they excite in us, and a parcel of words, 
images and sentiments thrown together without meaning or co- 
herence. We do not say this from any feeling of disrespect to 
Rousseau, for whom we have a great affection; but his imagina- 
tion was not that of the poet or the painter. Severity and bold- 
ness are the characteristics of the natural style: the artificial is 
ually servile and ostentatious. Nature, after all, is the soul 
of art:—and there is a strength in the imagination which re- 
poses immediately on nature, which nothing else can supply. It 
was this trust in nature, and reliance on his subject, which en- 
abled Chaucer to describe the grief and patience of Griselda,— 
the faith of Constance,—and the heroic perseverance of the lit- 
tle child, who, going to school through the streets of Jewry, 
‘Oh, Alma redemptoris mater, loudly sung,’ 
and who, after his death, still triumphed in his song. Chau- 
cer has more of this deep, internal, sustained sentiment than any 
other writer, except Boccacio, to whom Chaucer owed much, 
though he did not owe all to him: for he writes just as well 
where he did not borrow from that quarter, as where he did; 
as in the characters of the Pilgrims,—the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
logue,—the ’Squire’s Tale, and in innumerable others. The 
poetry of Chaucer has a religious sanctity about it, connected 
with the manners of the age. It has all the spirit of martyrdom! 
In looking back to the chef-d’ceuvres of former times, we are 
sometimes y eve to wonder at the little progress which has 
been made since in poetry, and the arts of imitation in general. 
But this, perhaps, is a foolish wonder. Nuihing 1s more con- 
trary to fact, than the supposition, that in what we understand 
by the fine arts, as painting and poetry, relative perfection is 
the result of repeated success; and that, what has beea once 
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well done, constantly leads to something better. What is me- 
chanical, reducible to rule, or capable of demonstration, is indeed 
progressive, and admits of gradual improvement: but that which 
is not mechanical or. definite, but depends on taste, genius, 
and feeling, very soon becomes stationary or retrograde, after 
a certain period, and loses more than it gains by transfusion, 
The contrary opinion is indeed a common error, which has 
grown up, like many others, from transferring an analogy of 
one kind to something quite different, without thinking of the 
difference in the nature of the things, or attending to the dif- 
ference of the results. For most persons, finding what won- 
derful advances have been made in biblical criticism, in che- 
mistry, in mechanics, in geometry, astronomy, &c. 7. e. in 
things depending on inquiry and experiment, or on absolute 
demonstration, have been led hastily to conclude, that there 
was a general tendency in the efforts of the human intellect to 
improve by repetition, and, in all arts and institutions, to grow 
perfect and mature by time. We look back upon the theologi- 
cal creed of our ancestors, and their discoveries in natural phi- 
losophy, with a smile of pity: Science, and the arts connected 
with it, have all had their infancy, their youth and manhood, 
and seem to have in them no principle of limitation or decay ; 
and, inquiring no farther, we infer, in the intoxication of our 
pride, and the height of our self-congratulation, that the same 
progress has been made, and will continue to be made, in all 
other things which are the work of man. The fact, however, 
stares us so plainly in the face, that one would think the small- 
est reflection must suggest the truth, and overturn our sanguine 
theories. ‘The greatest poets, the ablest orators, the best paint- 
ers, and the finest sculptors that the world ever saw, appear- 
ed soon after the first birth of these arts, and lived in a state 
of socicty which was in other respects rude and barbarous. 
Those arts which depend on individual genius and incommuni- 
cable power, bave almost always leaped at once from infancy to 
manhood—from the first rude dawn of invention to their meri- 
dian height and dazzling lustre, and have, in general, declined 
ever after. ‘This is the peculiar distinction and privilege of sci- 
ence and of art ;—of the one, never to arrive at the summit of 
perfection at all; and of the other, to arrive at it almost at once. 
Homer, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Dante and Ariosto, 
(Milton alone was of a later period, and not the worse for it), 
—Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, Correggio, Cervantes and 
Boceacio—all lived near the beginning of their arts—perfected, 
and all but created them. These giant sons of genius stand in- 
deed upon the earth ; but they tower above their fellows; and 
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the long line of their successors does not interpose any object to 
obstruct their view, or lessen their brightness. In strength and 
stature, they are unrivalled ; in grace and beauty, they have ne- 
ver been surpassed. In after-ages and more refined periods (as 
they are called), great men have arisen one by one, as it were 
by throes and at intervals; though, in general, the best of 
these cultivated and artificial minds were of an inferior order; 
as Tasso and Pope among poets, Guido and Poussin among 
painters. But in the earlier stages of the arts, when the first 
mechanical difficulties had been got over, and the language ac- 
quired, they rose by clusters and in constellations—never so to 
rise again. 

The arts of poetry and painting are conversant with the 
world of thoughe within us, and with the world of sense 
without us—with what we know and see and feel intimately. 
They flow from the living shrine of our own breasts, and are 
kindied at the living lamp of Nature: But the pulse of the pas- 
sions assuredly beat as high—the depths and soundings of the 
human heart were as well understood, three thousand or three 
hundred years ago, as they are at present. The face of nature, 
and ¢ the human face divine,’ shone as bright then, as they 
have ever done since. But it is their iight, reflected by true ge- 
nius on art, which marks out the path before it, and sheds a 
glory round the Muses’ feet, like that which 

* circled Una’s angel face, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. ’ 
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Arr. III. Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain. By 
M. De Rocca, Officer of Hussars, and Knight of the Order 
of the Legion of Honour. Murray, London, 1815, 


Ts greater part of those who are habitually occupied in the 

discussion of public affairs, unfortunately regard the most 
important events merely as topics of transitory interest, which 
attract notice only as long as they excite passion ; and are after- 
wards consigned to oblivion, with an apathy little suited to the 
zeal with which they were formerly agitated. Hence it is, that 
men so rarely form a sober and dispassionate judgment on the 
business of their own times, on which alone it is of importance 
that they should judge rightly. On these most momentous sub- 
jects, their minds are predisposed for deception by the violence 
of their passions; and they can hardly ever look at the transac- 
tions before them but through a deceiving medium, by which 
facts ave distorted and principles disguised, and the fountain 
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of knowledge thus poisoned at its source. The future historian, 
from the eminence which he has attained, may, indeed, see par- 
tially through the mists of prejudice and passion, which over- 
hang the history of past ages. But those who are contempora- 
ry with the events, are generally deep sunk in the delusion ; at 
the same time that they are compelled to act upon the impres- 
sions they have received, and are only made sensible of their er- 
ror by the fatal experience of its effects. The diligent study of 
history seems the best antidote to those deceptions,—as we may 
there see, unfolded for our instruction, a regular series of events, 
which we may examine at leisure, and without passion ; and by 
thus reasoning on matters on which there is less scope for preju- 
dice, the mind naturally acquires habits of more accurate inves- 
tigation, and a store of general knowledge, which may be ap- 
plied with the happiest effect, to illustrate the events of its own 
times. 

lor the purpose of bringing under the consideration of our 
readers, an interesting portion of recent history, we have se- 
lected the present performance, which contains an account of 
the invasion of Spain by the French armies, and a general view 
of the causes which, notwithstanding a continued series of re- 
verses, still gave energy to the Spanish cause. The author, M. 
de Rocca, had a command in a regiment of French bussars, 
and a place in the Legion of Honour. He entered Spain in 
the year 1808, along with the troops sent to reinforce the French 
armies, which were at that time encamped on the Ebro, under 
the command of Joseph; and, except during a short interval in 
the year 1509, when he was sent against the English at Wal- 
cheren, he continued in Spain until the summer of 1810, when 
he was severely wounded, in an encounter with a party of Spa- 
nish guerillas. He relates chiefly what came under his own per- 
sonal notice; and as he seems to be an acute and discriminating 
observer, his reinarks, which are always lively, are frequently 
judicious and striking. In his account of the campaign. he cer- 
tainly maintains a tone of great impartiality; praising or blaming 
indifferently the plans and movements of the two contending ar- 
mies; while his narrative of military events is enlivened with 
some interesting sketches of Spanish manners, and with an a- 
musing account of his own personal adventures. We shall pro- 
ceed to give our readers an abstract of the information con- 
tained in his performance, afier we have made one .general ob- 
servation on the nature and object of the war to which it re- 
lates. 

The objects of war are frequently of very little importance to 
the body of the people—and, after a certain time, they generally 
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discover this, and begin to grudge the sacriices it’ requires. 
Where it originates manifestly in the personal prejudice or 
pride of the sovereign, though they will exult in the triumphs 
of their countrymen, they will not voluntarily incur any serious: 
inconvenience to promote its success. They will generally re- 
main neuter in the contest, which will consequently be decided 
exclusively by that small proportion of the population who are 
soldiers by profession. 

Such was the nature of several of the contests carried on be- 
tween Austria and France. The pride of the Austrian mo- 
narch was piqued at his loss of territory; and he seized the 
first opportunity of taking arms, that he might retrieve his ho- 
nour, and recover his dominions. But these considerations had 
no weight with the great body of the people; and the contest 
was accordingly decided by the first great battle between the 
Austrian and French armies. When victory declared for the 
latter, no effort was made by the population of Austria to avert 
the impending invasion of their country, nor even to harass the 
enemy by irregular hostilities. But if the projects of a foreign 
power are directed against the happiness of the people at large, 
the result is of a very different description. It then becomes 
their interest to sacrifice ail private considerations ; and where 
their exertions are called forth by an energetic government, it 
is seldom that they are found wanting to the public cause. The 
war waged by Great Britain against her American colonies, 
was a project of pure and undisguised tyranny, and obvious! 
at variance with the happiness of that great population. 1t was 
an attempt to govern by the mere terror of the bayonet; and 
the resistance of the American people corresponded to the im- 
portance of the objects for which they fought, to their hatred 
of tyranny, and to their love of liberty. The war waged in 
1793 by the combined Kings of Europe against the people 
of France, was, in like manner, adverse to all their views of 
social happiness. The old government of France had just been 
overthrown, with a long train of corruptions and abuses, which 
time and the powerful patronage of authority had rendered in- 
veterate, The people, long oppressed by the odious privileges, 
and illiberal distinctions of a corrupt aristocracy, which were 
interwoven with all their institutions and even with their do 
mestic manners, were rejoicing in their emancipation from bons 
dage, when they were alarmed by the threats of the allied powers 
to reimpose upon them the yeke which they had just shaken off. 
They flew to arms; and their zeal in the cause of their country 
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correspondéd entirely with their dread of the evils with which 
they were menaced. 

In process of time, however, France, triumphant over all 
her enemies, became oppressor in her turn. Her victorious 
armies were made subservient to a system of policy incompatible 
with the freedom and happiness of other states. Oppression 
produced irritation ; and, in process of time, gave rise to suc- 
cessful resistance. Russia rather chose to sacrifice her capital, 
than to submit to the yoke of [rance; and by this determined 
policy, she for ever crushed the hopes of her invaders. In Spain, 
too, the tyranny of I’rance provoked a suitable spirit of resist- 
ance. The projects of Bonaparte, in regard to that country, 
were utterly at variance with the feelings and habits of the com- 
munity at large. His attempt to impose upon them a French 
sovereign, was opposed by every principle of national antipathy 
and pride ; while his internal reforms, which were chiefly direct- 
ed against monasteries and the dominion of the clergy, gave 
a still greater shock to the inveterate prejudices of an igno- 
rant and superstitious people. The revolution in the domes- 
tic manners and habits of a whole people, which Napoleon was 
attempting to accomplish at once, and by the sword, could only 
have taken place in the lapse’ ef centuries, and under the mild 
sway of a just and enlightened government. His project was 
therefore equally impolitic and unjust; and was well calculated 
to call forth an unanimous and determined spirit of resistance. 

But although the zeal of the people in the public cause must 
always be of admirable use in the defence of a country, it is 
only through the medium of a regular army that it will be 
found to operate effectually against an invading enemy—be- 
cause a regular army, where it is successful, as the invader 
from the frontier, and prevents him from troubling the repose of 
the country ; and where it is supported by an enthusiastic peo- 
ple, who voluntarily rush into the field to recruit its wasted 
ranks, must soon overwhelm an army which fights merely for 
conquest. By the destruction of the regular army, the country 
is left open to the cong: or, who penetrates at all points, and 
crushes resistance by the terror of his arms. Where the in- 
habitants are united, indeed, in their hatred of the invader, 
and in their determination to assert their independence, he wilt 
only possess the ground on which his army stands; and he will 
be annoyed by the irregular and incessant hostility of an exas- 
perated people. But in these circumstances the ultimate deliver- 
ance of the country must always be extremely doubtful; as the 
mvading army, by seizing upon the strongholds, and stationing 
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garrisons in the fortified towns, may gradually circumsctibe the 
means of resistance, and thus in time overcome the persever- 
ance of the inhabitants. In the invasion of America by Great 
Britain, the struggle never degenerated on the part of the in- 
vaded country into a mere system of irregular annoyance. The 
American army, though frequently overthrown, was never entirely 
dispersed. It always remained united in the field, and formed a 
rallying point for such as were disposed to unite for the common 
defence ; and it was by its exertions, assisted by I’rench troops, 
that the contest was happily brought to a close. In the invasion 
of Poland by Russia, on the other hand, the Polish armies were 
overthrown and dispersed—the capital was captured ;—and the 
wretched inhabitants, left to the fury of a merciless conqueror, 
had no resource but in submission. In the invasion of France 
in 1793, the army of the country, though frequently defeated, 
always maintained itself in the field; and being powerfully re- 
cruited by the energy of the government, and the zeal of the 
people, the enemy was quickly repelled from the fronticr. The 
last invasion of Russia by Irance presents a case of successful 
defence against a preponderating military force. But the safety 
of the country was purchased by the devastation of some of its 
finest provinces, and by the destruction of its capital, which a 
more powerful army and a more energetic system of defence 
might possibly have saved. In the recent invasion of Spain, the 
armies assembled for its defence were quickly overthrown ; but 
after their complete dispersion, the resistance of the people con- 
tinued with unabated vigour; and M. de Rocca, in this instruc- 
tive publication, has explained to us very satisfactorily the rea- 
sons of this persevering resistance, and the circumstances which 
gave them such advantages in the irregular annoyance of their 
victorious adversaries. 

In Germany, M. de Rocca observes, the different sovereigns 
were accustomed to rely for the defence of the country on the 
perfection of its military institutions ; and with this view, they 
were in the habit of exacting from their subjects a frivolous and 
minute obedience, without reflecting, in the mean time, that 
by thus converting their government into a species of military 
police, they weakened the energy of the national character, the 
only sure guarantee of national independence. When a German 
province was overrun by a French army, the people, never ac- 
customed to exercise their own free will, were quite passive un- 
til they received the commands of their seignorial lords, whose 
authority being necessarily subordinate to that of the conqueror, 
was extremely usctul in securing the subjection of the invaded 
country, Germany also, from the nature of the country, affords 
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no facilities for the irregular resistance of an armed people. 
There are few desert and mountainous districts to which the 
inhabitants may fly from the pursuits of a conquering enemy ; 
so that a small body of troops may retain a large province in 
obedience, and may thus always secure the subsistence of the 
main army. 

The state of Spain at the time of its invasion by the French, 
was essentially different from that of Germany. The govern- 
ment, though absolute in its forms, resembled in no respect the 
military constitutions of the German states. It was feeble, in- 
deed, and corrupt; but the people enjoyed a great degree of 
practical freedom :—and the institutions of religion and the in- 
fluence of the priests, while they were frequently employed in 
aid of the executive power, formed at the same time a perpetual 
counterpoise to the arbitrary will of the sovereign. The na- 
tional character, in short, was in its full vigour. Every Spaniard 
regarded the public cause as his own private quarrel; and the 
general zeal was still further heightened by the exhortations of 
the priests, who hated the I'rench both from patriotism and 
from interest, being well aware that their success would be ulti- 
mately fatal to the power and privileges of the church. In ad- 
dition to those moral causes which favoured the efforts of the 
Spaniards, M. de Rocca enumerates the following circumstances 
connected with the physical state of the country. 

‘ The high and barren mountains which surround and intersect 
Spain, were peopled by warlike tribes, always armed for the pur- 
pose of smuggling, and accustomed to baffle the regular troops of 
their own country, which were frequently sent in pursuit of them. 
The untamed character of the inhabitants of the peninsula; the mild- 
ness of the climate, which admits of living in the open air almost all 
the year, and thus to abandon one’s dwelling upon occasion; the 
inaccessible retreats of the inland mountains; the sea, which washes 
such extensive shores; all the great circumstances arising from the 
national character, the climate, and local situation, could not fail of 
procuring for the Spaniards numberless facilities for escaping from 
the oppression of their conquerors, and for multiplying their own 
forces, whether by transporting them rapidly to those points on 
which the French were weak, or in securing their escape from pur- 
suit.’ p. ll, 12. 

The regular force collected for the defence of Spain, extend- 
ed in a line across the country, from Tudela nearly to the fron- 
tiers of Asturias; and such was the confidence inspired by re- 
cent suceess, that the Spanish generals, never doubting of vic- 
tory, made all their dispositions with a view to surround the in- 
vading army. They formed their troops into extended and 
proportionally feeble lines, which being assailed by the solid 
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masses of the enemy, were easily penetrated ; and all concert be- 
ing thus destroyed between the different corps, they were succes- 
sively attacked and overthrown. The army of the centre and 
left, under General Blake, fled towards the mountains of Astu- 
rias, and the right under Castanos took the direction of Madrid. 
The French pursued by forced marches ; and found both the 
country and the towns through which they advanced, entirely 
deserted. Burgos was abandoned to pillage; and, at night, 
when M.de Rocca entered the town, it resounded on all sides 
with the confused noise and bustle of the soldiers, who run a- 
bout in all directions seeking for provisions and utensils of cook- 
ery in the deserted dwellings, and carrying with them the enor- 
mous torches which they had found in the neighbouring con- 
vents. At some distance, in a part of the town less frequented, 
were heard the stifled and mournful cries of the aged and 
the sick, who, not being able to fly, had taken refuge in one 
of the churches, where they were crowded together in great 
numbers. In ascending the river, many of the townsmen and 
the peasantry were discovered on its banks, concealed behind 
the heights, or among the precipices of the opposite shore, 
raising their heads from time to time above the brushwood, to 
see if the troops were passed. Some of the flank companies 
met a company of nuns who had quitted Burgos the evenin 
before the battle. ‘They had wandered as far as their weasiod 
limbs could carry them, and were concealed among the wood in 
the vicinity of the river. When the French cavalry approach- 
ed, they were on their knees close to each other, their heads 
hanging down, and enveloped in their cloaks. One of them, 
who seemed to have preserved more calmness than the rest, 
stood before her companions; and, as she touched the beads of 
her rosary, repeatedly pronounced to the soldiers who passed 
nearest, as if to implore their protection, * Bon jour, Messieurs 
}’rancois, ’—the only words which she appeared to know of the 
French language. "These poor nuns, M. de Rocca informs us, 
were left in peace. 

A deep impression seems to have been made throughout the 
French army, by the spectacle of solitude which the country 
through which they advanced every where presented. The in- 
habitants invariably left the towns, carrying with them to the 
mountains all their most valuable effects, so that the desolation 
which generally follows the track of victorious armies, seemed 
invariably to have preceded the arrival of the French troops. 
The following passage, which is in our author’s usual style of 
lively description, conveys a striking picture of the deserted 
state of the country. 
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* In approaching the deserted towns and villages of Castile, we no 
longer saw those clouds of smoke, which, constantly rising through 
the air, form a second atmosphere over inhabited and populous cities, 
Instead of living sounds and continual rumours, we heard nothing 
within the circles of their walls but the passing bells, which our ar. 
rival could not suspend; or the croaking of the ravens hovering round 
the high belfreys. The houses, now empty, served only to re-echo 
tardily and discordantly the deep sounds of the drum, or the sbrill 
notes of the trumpet. 

* Lodgings were quickly distributed ; every regiment occupied a 
ward, every company a street, according to the size of the town; a 
very short time after our entry, the soldiers were established in their 
new dwellings, as if they had come to found a colony. This warlike 
and transitory population gave new names to the places it occupicd 
—they talked of the Dragoon-ward ; Such a company’s street ; Our 
general’s house ; The main-guard square, or Parade-place.—Often on 
the walls of a convent might be read, written with charcoal, Bar- 
racks of such a battalion. From the cell of a deserted cloister, hung 
a sign with a French inscription, bearing the name of onc of the first 
cooks in Paris ; he was a victualler, who had hastened to set up his 
ambulatory tavern in that spot. 

* When the army arrived late at night in the place where it was to 
rest, it was impossible to distribute the quarters with regularity, and 
we lodged militarily, that is to say, promiscuously, and without ob- 
serving any order, whereyer we could find room. As soon as the 
main guard was posted, at a concerted signal the soldiers left the 
ranks, and precipitated themselves all together tumultuously, like 
a torrent, through the city; and, long after the arrival of the army, 
shrieks were still heard, and the noise of doors broken open with 
hatchets or great stones. Some of the grenadiers found out a me- 
thod, as quick as efficacious, to force such doors as obstinately re- 
sisted ; they fired point blank into the keyholes of the locks, and 
thus rendered vain the precautions of the inhabitants, who always 
carefully locked up their houses before they fled, at our approach, 
to the mountains.’ p. 32—34. 

The farther the French adyanced into the country, they re- 
ceived the stronger proofs of the rooted hatred with which all 
classes were animated against them. Religion, patriotism, and 
the desire of revenge, lent their united aid to influence popular 
zeal, and to arm every hand against the common foe. The 
Spaniards equally disregarded the rules of discipline and the 
laws of war. They abandoned their columns on the least re- 
verse, and they seldom kept faith with their enemies: their sole 
desire was to retaliate upon them, in every possible way, the evils 
which they had brought upon their native country, Our au- 
thor relates various facts to show the exasperated state of the 
public feeling throughout Spain, Among others, he states, that 
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ene of the insurgent peasants of Arragon being taken prisoner 
by the skirmishers, was liberated by the humanity of the French 
commanding officer. No sooner was he left to himself than he 
loaded his mus!:et, and, turning instantly to the French ranks, 
fired at his deliverer, whom the ball, however, happily miss- 
ed. Being apprehended, and believing that he was to be in- 
stantly shot, he fell upon his knees, praving to God and to 
the Virgin; and in that posture, with all the proud defiance 
of a martyr in his country’s cause, prepared to meet his fate. 
The continual interruption of the French communications—the 
persevering attacks made on their convoys and military posts, 
afforded another striking proof of the inveterate hostility of the 
inhabitants. On one occasion, cur author was charged to care 
ry despatches from General Lasuile, who was in advance at Ta- 
lavera, to Marshal Lefevre, who sent him to the imperial quar- 
ters near Madrid. Having procured a requisition mule and 
a guide, he set forward in a dark night, when, after they were 
a league on the road, the guide fell, and instantly disappeared 5 
his mule, at the same time, returning at a gallop to the village 
from which it set out. M. de Rocca dismounted, but found no 
traces of his guide; and his mule having lost its companion, 
remained immoveable, alike insensible eithe r to blows or curses. 
He was not aware at that time, that every Spanish mule is pro- 
vided with a proper name, and that the only way of pushing 
them on, is by cajoling them in Spanish with such expressions as 

—‘ Go on, Mule; get on, Captain; get on, Arragonese ; ’ ;” &e. 
Having alighted to tighten the girth of his wooden saddle, the 
irritated mule contrived to give hie a kick in the breast, which 
knocked him down, and immediately galloped off. The unhap- 
py envoy contrived, however, to proceed to the next military 
station, where he was provided with a horse, with which he ar- 
rived at a village in which there was no French garrison. He 
was admitted by the postmaster, who awoke a post-boy, and di- 
rected him to saddle an old horse which could scarcely stand, his 
fore legs were so crooked. ‘* I began to threaten the post-master, 
(M. de Rocca observes), and, as | raised my voice, pointed to 
the horse I wanted. The old man was not to be alarmed. He 
took me by the hand with a tranquillity which instantly disarm- 
ed my rage; and making signs to me to make no noise, he show- 
ed me thirty or forty peasants asleep upon the straw at the o- 
ther end of the stable. I took his advice, and mounted the 
best horse without saying another word ; astonished at the va- 
rious sentiments indicated by this simple trait, and full of re- 
flections on the innumerable difficulues which the hatred of 


the Spaniards already opposed to us, even in the midst of our 
victories, ’ 
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In returning from the imperial quarters, between Aranjuez 
and Toledo, M. De Rocca was shocked on observing the road 
strewed at every step with the mutilated bodies of Frenchmen, 
assassinated during the few previous days, and with bloody frag- 
ments of clothing scattered in different parts. ‘The traces, still 
recent in the dust, indicated the struggle that some of those mi- 
serable creatures had made, and the long tortures they had suf- 
fered before they expired. They had been attac ‘ked by the 
peasantry who had deserted the villages, and who, from the ha- 
bits of a wandering and solitary life, had acquired great ferocity 
of manners. 

After the overthrow of the Spanish force, the French armies 
were hurried forward, in a series of rapid marches, in order to 
profit by the consternation arising from their first successes, 
and to prevent any part of the defeated army from concentrat- 
ing for the defence of the capital Our author advanced with 
Marshall Ney’s corps on Guadalaxara and Madrid; at the for- 
mer of which places he arrived on the 2d December. His 
account of the progress of the campaign always contains some 
amusing anecdotes relative to his own personal adventures. He 
seems, indeed, to be one of those few judicious persons who have 
the address not to tire others when they are talking of them- 
selves. The story of his pursuit and capture of the Thoulouse 
dancing-master—his frequent and profound obeisances in dif- 
ferent postures when he saw he could not escape, accompanied 
with repeated salutations of * Monsicur, j’ai ’honneur de vous 
* saluer; Monsieur, je suis votre tres humble serviteur, ’—and 
the simplicity with which he confessed that he had been put on 
the pillory for fifteen days, in order to compel him to serve in 
the regiment of Ferdinand VII., which, he added, was more 
unsuitable than could be well imagined to his pacific disposition, 
—is told in an admirable strain of humour and irony. The 
following passage exhibits a lively picture of the interior econo- 
my of a camp, and of the domestic habits (if we may so express 
ourselves) of the soldier. 


* The forced marches of our army often continued till Jate at 
night; and in passing the squadrons we frequently heard Italians, 
Germans or Frenchmen, singing their national airs to lull their fa- 
tigue, or, in this distant and hostile land, to recal a lively remem- 
brance of their absent country. 

‘ The army stopped very late at night near deserted towns or 
villages; and, on our arrival, we generally found ourselves in absolute 
want of every thing. But the soldiers soon dispersed on all sides to 
forage ; and, in less than an hour, they collecied, at the bivouac, all 
that yet remained in the neighbouring villages. 
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* Around large fires, lighted at intervals, all the implements of 
military cookery were seen. Here they were busy constructing in 
haste, barracks of plank covered with leaves for want of straw; there 
they were erecting tents, by stretching across four stakes such pieces 
‘of stuff as had been found in the deserted houses. The ground was 
strewed up and down with the skins of the sheep just slain, guitars, 
pitchers, bladders of wine, the cowls of monks, clothes of every form 
and colour ; here the cavalry under arms were sleeping by the side 
of their horses; farther on, a few of the infantry, dressed in women’s 
clothes, were dancing grotesquely among piles of arms to the sound 
of discordant music. 

‘ The moment the army departed, the peasants descended from 
the neighbouring heights, and started up on every hand, as if out of 
the bosom of the earth, from their hiding-places. hey hastened 
back to their dwellings. Our soldiers could neither go off the roads, 
nor lag behind the columns, without exposing themselves to being 
assassinated by the peasants of the mountains; and we dared not, 
as in Germany, place detached patroles, or send our sick by them- 
selves to the hospitals. ‘The foot soldiers, who could no longer bear 
the march, followed their divisions on asses; they held their lon 
muskets in their left hands, and in their right their bayonets, whiet 
they used as goads. These pacific animals, like the untamed Nu- 
midian steeds of former times, had neither bridles nor saddles.’ 
p» 50—52. 

On the 2d December the Emperor Napoleon arrived on the 
heights of Madrid, when a new and unexpected scene presented 
itself, which marked, in a striking manner, the peculiar charac- 
ter of this extraordinary war. In place of the order observed 
in regular fortified places, where events are previously calculat- 
ed, and in some degree foreseen,—in place of that silence which 
is only interrupted by the prolonged and watchful calls of the 
different sentinels,—the bells of 600 churches were heard ring- 
ing in Madrid in continued peals, accompanied from time to 
time by the piercing cries of the assembled multitude, and 
the deep rolling noise of the drum. The hasty fortifications 
which had been constructed, were, of course, incapable of pro- 
tecting so large a place; and the French soon made themselves 
masters of such positions as would have enabled them to reduce 
the town to ashes. Anxious, however, to avoid this extremity, 
Bonaparte had the address to procure a voluntary surrender of 
the capital; and his troops accordingly entered Madrid amid 
the execrations of the populace. Here the regiment to which 
M. de Recca belonged was reviewed by the Emperor, who came 
upon their ground at full gallop, accompanied by the Prince de 
Neufchatel, and by five or six aides-de-camp, who could scarcely 
follow him in his rapid course. Having demanded a list of the 
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Officers and soldiers who had distinguished themselves, he spoke 
to them with extreme familiarity. He then, in his usual hur- 
ried way, put two or three questions to the general of bri- 
gade, who having begun a long answer, he turned his horse, 
and without waiting the end of it, departed in the same rapid’ 
manner in which he arrived. 

After the review, M. de Rocca’s regiment entered Madrid. 
A mournful silence had now succeeded to the tumultuous agita- 
tions which prevailed the evening before. The streets were de- 
serted ; and the shops, which had been shut during the siege, 
were not reopened. ‘The water-carriers alone, of all the inhabi- 
tants, still perambulated the streets, calling out as usual, in the 
drawiing nasal accent which they bring from the mountains of 
Gallicia, ‘ Quien quiere agua? Who wants water?’ In ad- 
vancing into the centre of the town, several groups of inhabi- 
tants were seen, wrapt up in long mantles, whose <owncast and 
dejected looks sufficiently expressed how deeply they felt the 
humiliation of their country. Such was their national pride, 
that they could hardly persuade themselves that Spanish troops 
could have been vanquished by those who were not Spanish ; 
and observing some of the French hussars mounted upon horses 
taken in the course of the war, they appeared ‘to be suddenly 
yoused from their reverie, remarking to each other, * this horse 
is Spanish ;’ as if this single circumstance sufficiently accounted 
for the enemy’s success. Our author remained about a month 
in Madrid, of which he gives the following animated descrip- 
tion. 

* One is astonished, on entering Madrid by the gate of Toledo and 
the place of Cevada, where the market is held early in the morning, 
at the tumultuous concourse of people from the country and the pro- 
vinces, diversely clothed, going, coming, arriving and departing. 
Here a Castilian gathers up the ample folds of his cloak with the 
dignity of a Reman senator wrapped in his toga. There a drover 
from La Mancha, with a long goad in his hand, and clad in a kelt of 
hide, which also resembles the ancient form of the tunic worn by 
the Roman and Gothic warriors. Farther on are seen men whose 
hair is bound with long silken fillets, and others wearing a sort of 
short brown vest, chequered with blue and red, which reminds one 
of the Moresco garb. The men who wear this habit come from An- 
dalusia; they are distinguished by their black lively eyes, their ex+ 
pressive and animated looks, and the rapidity of their utterance. 
Women sitting in the corners of the streets and in the public places, 
are occupied preparing food for this passing crowd, whose homes are 
not in Madrid. 

‘ One sees long strings of mules Jaden with skins of wine or of 
ail, or droves of asses led by a single man, who talks to them un- 
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ceasingly. One also meets carriages drawn by eight or ten mules, 
ornamented with little bells, driven with surprising address by one 
coachman, either on the trot, or galloping, without reins, and by 
means of his voice only, using the wildest cries. One long sharp 
whistle serves to stop all tbe mules at the same moment. By their 
slender legs, their tall stature, their proudly raised heads, one would 
take them for teams of stags or elks. ‘The vociferations of the 
drivers and the muleteers, the ringing of the church bells, which is 
unceasing, the various vesture of the men, the superabundance of 
southern activity, manifested by expressive gestures or shouts in a 
sonorous language of which we were ignorant, manners so different 
from our own, all contributed to make the appearance of the capital 
of Spain strange to men coming from the north, where all goes on 
so silently. We were so much the more struck with it, as Madrid 
was the first great town we had found peopled since our entry into 
Spain. 

‘ At the hour of the siesta, especially in summer, during the heat 
of the day, all these noises were suspended ; the whole city was a- 
sleep ; and the streets only recchoed to the trampling of the horses 
of our corps of cavalry, going their rounds, or the drum of a soli- 
tary detachment mounting guard. This same French druin had beat- 
en the march and the charge in Alexandria, in Cairo, in Rome, 
and in almost every town in Europe, from Konigsberg to Madrid, 
where we then were.’ p. 71—75. 

The expedition which the British government had been pre- 
paring during the summer for the assistance of the Spaniards, 

consisting of about 13,000 men, under General Sir David Baird, 

who were disembarked at Corunna, and 21,900 under the or- 
ders of General Moore, who advanced from Lisbon, entered 
Spain about the middle of October. ‘These two corps, afier 
uniting at Salamanca and Valladolid, were to proceed to Bur- 
gos, in order to reinforce the centre and lett of the Spanish 
army; but on learning that the campaign was already decided 
by the defeat and dispersion of that army, and that the French 
were advancing with a commanding force, Sir John Moore 
retired, and concentrated his army in the vicinity of Sala- 
manca. In the mean time, it was announced at the Imperial 
quarters, that the British intended to attack Marshal Soult’s 
corps at Sahagun, consisting of 15,000 men. Bonaparte imme- 
diately proceeded wiih his guards and Marshal Ney’s corps, to 
cut off their retreat, when Sir John Moore, informed of this 
movement, rapidly retired ; and, after a disastrous march, was 
finally compelled to re-embark at Corunna, after repelling a des- 
perate attack of the ene a 

The remarks of M. de Rocea on this ill-fated expedition, e- 
yince a spirit of extreme moderation and candour. He expres- 
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ses his wonder, that Sir John Moore did not rather retreat upon 
Lisbon than Corunna, and also that he should have advanced 
to attack Soult’s corps at Sahagun; as that General, if he had 
deemed it inexpedient to fight, could have instantly retreated, 
leaving Sir John Moore to be attacked by the immense force 
which was rapidly accumulating around him. The truth is, that 
Sir John Moore was placed in an extremely critical and painful 
situation. He was sent to the peninsula, to perform impossibi- 
lities ;—for the satisfaction of the people of England. The force 
which he was directed to assist, was beaten and dispersed before 
his arrival. The battle with the regular army was over. It had 
terminated in favour of the enemy; and he saw clearly, that 
in advancing, he could only participate in the destruction of 
his allies. On the other hand, he dreaded the effects of a sud- 
den retreat, in discouraging the adherents of the Spanish cause. 
He was harassed by the British envoy at Madrid, whose direc- 
tions were issued to him with all the presumption of official au- 
thority; and thus perplexed by opposite considerations, his mili- 
tary movements appear to have lost for a time somewhat of that 
consistency and decision, which forms the grand characteristic 
of modern war. M. de Rocca suggests, that he should have 
retreated rather to Lisbon than to Corunna; and such appears 
accordingly to have been his first intention. But he was be- 
trayed by the incorrrect information of his friends into a series 
of movements, which rendered his retreat in that direction im- 
practicable; and be was therefore forced to embrace the only 
method of escape left, by retreating on Corunna. 

M. de Rocca’s regiment set out on the $d of January, to re- 
join the first corps of the army which was at Cuenca; and the 
country, through which they marched, presented a dreadful 
image of misery and slaughter. ‘They afterwards crossed the 
country of Don Quixote, and in entering Del Toboso, the fol- 
lowing singular scene of jocularity took place between the sol- 
diers and the inhabitants. ‘ As soon as the French soldiers, 
* (our author observes) saw a woman at a window, they cried 
* out laughingly, ‘ There’s Dulcinea!’ This gaiety tranquiliz- 

ed the inhabitants. For, from flying as usual at the first sight 

of our advanced posts, they crowded to see us puss; wilti- 

cisms upon Dulcinea and Don Quixotte became a point of u- 

nion between our soldiers and the inhabitants of Toboso; and 

the French being well received, treated their hosts in return 

with civility.’ M. de Rocca remained with his regiment, for 
more than a month, in La Mancha; and he gives the following 
account of the manner of life which he and his companions 
in arms were accustomed to lead. 
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¢ Whether in houses, or bivouacked in the fields, we led the same 
sort of life ; either going from house to house, or from our own fire 
in the open air to that of a comrade. In either situation, we passed 
the long nights in drinking, and talking over the present events of 
the war, or our past campaigns. Sometimes, a horse, tormented 
by the chilliness of the dews, just before day-break, would tear up 
the picket to which he was fastened, and come gently and put his 
head close to the fire to warm himself, as if he was conscious of be- 
ing an old servant, and wished to remind us that he also had been 
present in the battle.’ p. 111, 112. 

After observing, that this simple yet agitated life, had its 
charms as well as its miseries—that detachments were seen de- 
parting or returning at every hour of the day from the most dis- 
tant parts in Spain—that when they received orders to be ready 
to mount, it might be for France, Germany, or the furthest ex- 
tremities of Europe, or only for a short ride, M. de Rocca pro- 
ceeds in the following terms. 

* When the cannon roared at a distance, announcing an approach- 
ing attack, on any point of the enemy’s line; when the different 
corps were hurrying into action, brothers and friends serving in se- 
veral divisions recognized each other, and stopped to embrace, and 
had a hasty farewell; their arms clashed, their plumes crossed eacle 
other, and they returned instantly to their ranks. 

* The habit of danger made us look upon death as one of the most 
ordinary circumstances of life; we pitied our comrades when wound- 
ed; but when once they had ceased to live, the indifference which 
was shown them, amounted almost to irony. 

‘ When the soldiers, passing by, recognized one of their com- 
panions stretched among the dead, they just said, “ He is no 
longer in want of any thing. He will never abuse his horse again. 
He has got drunk for the last time,” or something similar, which 
only marked in the speaker a stoical contempt of existence: Such 
were the only funeral orations pronounced in honour of those whe 
fell in our battles.” p. 113, 114. 

The various troops of which the French army ws composed, 
differed extremely, according to M. de Rocca, in their manners 
and habits. The foot soldiers having only to think of them- 
selves and their muskets, were selfish, great talkers, and great 
sleepers. They were frequently merciless in battle, inflicting on 
others the evils which they themselves were liable to suffer. 
Sometimes they were insolent to their officers ; but in the midst 
of their greatest fatigues, a bon-mot put them in good humour, 
and brought them over to the laugher’s side. ‘The following is 
the character drawn by de Rocca of the cavalry. 

* The hussars and chasseurs were generally accused of being plun- 
derers, and prodigal, loving drink, and fancying every thing fair 
while in presence of the enemy. Accustomed, one may almost say, 
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to sleep with an open eye, to have an ear always awake to the sound 
of the trumpet, to reconnoitre far in advance during a march, to 
trace the ambuscades of the enemy, to observe the slightest traces 
of their marches, to examine defiles, and to scan the plains with eagle 
sight, they could not fail to have acquired superior intelligence and 
habits of independence. Nevertheless, they were always silent and 
submissive in presence of their officers, for fear of being dismounted. 
For ever smoking, to pass away his time, the light-horseman, under 
his large cloak, braved, in every country, the rigour of the seasons. 
The rider and his horse, accustomed to live together, contracted a 
character of resemblance. The rider derived animation from his 
horse, and the horse from his rider. When a hussar, not quite so- 
ber, pressed his horse to speed, in ravines or among precipices, the 
horse assumed the empire which reason might before have given to 
the man; he restrained his spirit, redoubled his caution, avoided 
danger, and always returned, after a few turnings, to take his own 
and his master’s place in the ranks. Sometimes also, during a march, 
the horse would gently slacken his pace, or lean on one side or the 
other, to keep his intoxicated and sleeping master in the saddle ; and 
when the involuntary sleep was over, and the hussar saw his horse 
panting with fatigue, he would weep, and swear never to drink more. 
For several days he would march on foot, and would go without his 
own bread to feed his companion. 

‘ When a carabine shot, from the videttes, gave the alarm ina 
camp of light cavalry, every horse was saddied in an instant, and the 
French horsemen were seen on every side leaping over the fires of the 
bivouac, the hedges, the ditches, and, with the rapidity of lightning, 
flying to the place of rendezvous, to repel the first attack of the 
enemy. The trumpeter’s horse alone remained impassive in the midst 
of the tumult; but the moment his master had ceased to blow, he 
pawed the ground with impatience, and hastened to join his com- 
rades..’ p- 115—118 

M. de Rocca quitted La Mancha about the middle of Febru- 
ary 1810, and joined the army under Marshal Victor, which 

was encamped on the l'agus, and which was opposed to the Spa- 
nish army of Estremadura, under the command of General 
Cuesta. “Having crossed that river, the Spaniards retired to- 
wards the Guadiaua, which they passed, and awaited the French 
who were advancing to attack them in the plains of Medellin. 
Here they were completely overthrown ; and our author, who 
was present, describes with great force and effect the various vi- 
cissitudes of this interesting battle. 

But, notwithstanding those boasted victories, the general spi- 
rit of resistance throughout the country was daily gaining 

round ; and that portion of the invading furce which, under 
farshals Soult and Ney, was engaged in the mountainous 
parts of the country, in ‘Gallicia, in Portugel, and in the As- 
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turias, was sustaining continual losses, without gaining any 
corresponding advantage. The French armies, when concentra{- 
ed on any one point, were powerful and irresistible ; but their 
extension over so vast a space, while it necessarily weakened them, 
exposed them also to suffer more severely from the effects of ir- 
regular war. In Gallicia, Marshal Ney tried in vain to enforce 
the submission of the inhabitants. Measures of severity only 
added to the general irritation, and increased the number of 
his active enemies. The peasantry were all in arms, and fre- 
quently annihilated squadrons and entire battalions in the course 
of a night. The French troops, when they were opposed in 
regular battle, were always victorious. ut their successes never 
relieved them from the clouds of armed mountaineers who con- 
tinually hung upon their march, and who always retreated {rom 
any close encounter, to rocks and difficult positions among the 
mountains, from which they never ceased to fire, even in flying. 
* It sometimes required (observes our author) entire battalions to 
‘* carry an order from onc battalion to another distant one. The 
* soldiers, wounded, sick or fatigued, who remained behind the 
‘ French columns, were immediately murdered. very victory 
* produced only a new conflict. Victories had become useless, 
* by the persevering and invincible character of the Spaniards ; 
* and the French armies were consuming themselves, for want 
* of repose, in continual fatigues, nightly watchings, and an- 
* xieties. ’ 

In Portugal Marshal Soult had made some progress, and had, 
as usual, beaten the armies of the country, wherever he met 
them. But he was enveloped by a host of irregular militia that 
watched his movements, intercepted his convoys, and attacked 
and destroyed the different garrisons which he had left behind, 
to secure his communication with Spain. The Portuguese re- 
gular army was supposed to amount to 12,000 men; the mili- 
tia to 70,000, and an English army had landed in Portugal, 
which, in April 1810, was estimated at 22,000 men. Assailed 
by these various enemies, the French General was compelled to 
escape from Portugal, through the defiles of the mountains, 
with the loss of one third of his force, and all his heavy artillery 
and baggage. 

Such was the state of the contest in the Peninsula, when a 
combined movement of the whole force of the country, consist- 
ing of English, Portuguese and Spaniards, was planned by Lord 
Wellington, for the purpose of expelling the French from Ma- 
drid. With this view, the British army, consisting of about 
25,000 combatants, having effected a junction with the Spanish 
army of General Cuesta, amounting, according to our auther’s 
@stimate, to $5,000 men, advanced to Talavera; while another 
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army of about 18,000 Spaniards, under the command of Gene- 
ral Venegas, proceeded from La Mancha, by Acuna, to Aran- 
juez. An advanced guard, composed of Portuguese and Spa- 
niards, under the command of Sir R. Wilson, had also pene- 
trated as far as Escalona, to cooperate with General Venegas, in 
endeavouring to obtain possession of Madrid, by the aid of the 
inhabitants. 

To counteract these movements, Marshal Victor retired to 
Toledo, behind the Guadarama, where, being joined by Sebas- 
tiani’s corps, and the troops which Joseph brought from Madrid, 
the French army, amounting to 47,000 men, took the road to 
Talavera. Of the memorable battle fought at this place, M. de 
Rocca’s work contains a most interesting account, distinguish- 
ed, as usual, for its clearness and impartiality. ‘The French, it 
is well known, were repulsed in all their attacks, which were re- 

ated and desperate, on the position of the allies, by the valour 
chiefly of the British troops. M. de Rocca imputes their want 
of success to bad dispositions, of which he gives apparently a fair 
and natural account. Both armies remained on the field of battle : 
But the day after, the French retired; and, on the 3d, the com- 
bined English and Spanish armies fell back to Oropesa, from 
which place they were compelled rapidly to retreat, by the ap- 
proach of Marshals Ney, Soult, and Mortier, who threatened to 
cut off their communication with the bridge of Alnaraz. In the 
course of the month of August, the British army re-entered Por- 
tugal, and the other corps were also compelled necessarily to re- 
tire from the capital. 

Respecting this expedition, M. de Rocca remarks, that it was 
equally hazardous with the previous one of Sir John Moore, 
and might have been fatal to the combined armies, if the united 
corps of Soult, Ney, and Mortier, had arrived one day sooner 
on the Tagus. The result plainly proved, that no army had yet 
been formed in Portugal or Spain, fit to contend in regular bat- 
tle with the invading army; and that their only safe ain of de- 
fence was, therefore, still to attack the French armies, when they 
were dispersed and weakened, by every method of irregular an- 
noyance; and thus gradually to rear an armed population, from 
which an effective regular army might in time be drawn. It may 
be added, indeed, that even after the memorable battle of Sala- 
manca, when the national defence was in a much more organized 
state, the combined armies, assembled for the defence of Spain, 
were still compelled to retire precipitately from Burgos, by the 
rapid concentration of the enemy’s force; nor was it until the 
French armies in the Peninsula were weakened by the drain of 
the Russian campaign, that they were finally beaten by the allied 
forces in the great game of regular war. 
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The concentration of the French force which took place in 
consequence of the continued advance of the British and Spa- 
niards upon Madrid, gave full scope to the spirit of popular re- 
sistance in other parts of the country. The hostility of the peo- 
ple was now organized into a regular system ; and the different 
French armies suffered a most severe blockade from the vigi-= 
lance of the armed inhabitants. They were everywhere sur- 
rounded by corps of partisans and guerillas. The wrecks of the 
regular armies reassembling under some favourite leader, grew 
into formidable bands, and were soon joined by the inhabitants 
both of the mountain and of the plain. Priests, husbandmen, 
students, shepherds, became active and enterprising chiefs. They 
possessed indeed no military authority, nor had they any per- 
manent body of troops, but erected each, and without concert, 
a rallying standard, under which the inhabitants agreed to fighit 
the battle of the country. 

The sentiment of hatred which prevailed against the French, 
had at last given a sort of unity to the scattered efforts of the 
people ; and to the former system of warfare, by regular battles, 
now succeeded a war in detail—a species of organized disorder 
admirably suited to the fierce character of the Spanish nation, 
and to the unhappy circumstances in which it was placed. It 
was in vain that their invaders fortified posts in different parts 
for the security of their small detachments, or they organized 
moveable columns to scour the country. The inhabitants still 
remained unsubdued: and the account which M.de Rocca gives 
of two expeditions, the one in pursuit of the corps under the Mar- 
quis de Porliere, and the other in pursuit of the partisan Mina, 
who kept Pampeluna under a continual blockade, shows how fear- 
fully the French regular troops were overmatched in this mode of 
warfare, by the activity and local knowledge of the native bands. 
At the first approach of the enemy, the guerillas fled to the moun- 
tains; and being pursued thither, the French troops soon lost all 
traces of them. ‘They were deceived by false information ; misled 
by treacherous guides ; and when they at last came within sight 
of their enemies, they found them encamped on craggy heights, 
from which they assailed their pursuers with a continued fire of 
musquetry, accompanied with every species of contumely and 
abuse. The occurrences which took place in the course of this 
pursuit, afford to our author ample scope for the exercise of his 
talents for powerful and romantic description. 

The French, advancing through difficult roads and deep snows, 
arrived about a quarter of a league from the small town of Soto, 
when they were saluted by a discharge of thirty or forty muskets 
from peasants who had Jain in ambush. The town of Soto is 
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situated at the bottom of a narrow valley, crossed by a torrent. 
Beyond the town is a very steep mountain, with a winding road 
on its side; and it was by this road that the guerillas were now 
seen retreating by the French troops. * T he 1 magistrates of the 
* Junta of Soto’ (M. de Rocca observes), * and a number of 
* priests in long black cloaks, marched first. ‘They had nearly 
attained the summit of the mountain. They were followed by 
the treasure and boggage, upon mules tied behind one another 
in files ; then came the. soldiers in uniform, and a number of 
peasants armed with fowling pieces, marching without any or- 
der, and a crowd of inhabitants of all ages and sexes, hasten- 
ing out of the town pellmell with the ‘guerillas. ‘The agita- 
tion of so great a number of men, pressing by different paths 
towards the tops of the heights, offered the most picturesque 
appearance to the eye.” ‘The Spaniards were alarmed at the 
first sight of the French ; but when they discovered that it was 
only an outpost, they recovered their presence of mind, and 
immediately made the whole side of the mountain re-echo with 
their prolonged and guttural cries. ‘They then dispersed among 
the rocks, pointing their muskets on every side at their pur- 
suers, and exclaiming, with a thousand curses, *‘ Come, if you 
‘ dare, and lock a little closer at the brigands,’ the name which 
they knew the French soldiers gave them, from their disorderly 
manner of fighting, Night coming on, the I’rench entered So- 
to; and after w asting the three subsequent days in an wnsuccess- 
ful’ pursuit of the f flying enemy, they returned to Logronio, from 
whence they had sct out. ‘The pursuit of general Mina, which 
was undertaken about the same time, turned out cqually fruit 
less. 

M. de Rocca soon afterwards proceeded to join his regiment 
in Andalusia; and gives a very pleasing description of the 
state of the country, and the’ m: unners of’ the inh: abit: ints. Im- 
mediately on crossing the chain of mountains which separates 
Andalusia from the other provinces of Spait 1, the difference 
ot climate is sensibly felt ; and the magnificence of the country 
which the traveller Riesewess before him, forms a complete con- 
trast to the sterility of the mountains through which he has 
passed. At the time De Rocca crossed the Sierra Morena, the 
peasantry were engaged in the olive harvest; and the country 
had, towards the ‘end of wint er, that cheerful and animated 
aspect which more northern districts only assume during the 
time of harvest or the vintage. ‘The road lay through long 
plantatious of olives, under whose protecting shade vines and 
corp were alternately growing. ‘The fields ave generally sur- 
rounded by hedges of alces, whose leaves are as pointed as lan- 
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ces, and whose slender stems shoot up to the height of trees. 
Behind the dwelling-houses, thick orchards of orange trees were 
generally planted ; and on the uncultivated ground on the banks 
of the rivulets, the white laurel and the oleandcr were in flows 
er. A few old palm trees are still seen in the gardens of the 
curates, who preserve them for the sake of distributing their 
branches on palm Sunday. ‘The bread of Andalusia is consi- 
dered to be the whitest and most exquisite in the world; and 
the olives grow to a most extraordinary size. The sky is so se- 
rene and pure, that the inhabitants, during the summer, and 
even during ,the winter, frequently pass the whole night un- 
der the virandas. In every part of the country the traces of 
Moorish manners still remain; and it is this singular mixture 
of the usages and customs of the Kast with those of Christianity, 
that particularly distinguishes the inhabitants of this part of 
Spain from those of other European countries. The town 
houses are almost all built after the Moorish fashion, having in 
the middle a large court paved with flag-stones, in the centre of 
which is a basin, shaded by the cypress and lemon tree, from 
which fountains continually arise to refresh the air. Orange 
trees, bearing leaves, flowers and fruit, during the whole year, 
are spread over the walls. ¢ ‘The different apartments’ (M. 
de Rocca observes) * communicate with each other by the 

court; and there is commonly an interior gate on the same 

side, with the door opening to the street. In the ancient 

palaces of the Moorish kings and nobles, such as the Al- 

hambra of Grenada, the courts are ornamented with colon- 

nades or porticoes, whose narrow and numerous arches are 

supported by very tall slender columus. Ordinary houses 

have a single and very plain interior court, with a cistern, 

shaded by a large citron tree in one corner. A sort of pitcher 

or jar in which water is put to cool, usually hangs near the 

door, or wherever there is a current of air. ‘These pitch- 

ers are called alcarazas; and their name, which is Arabic, 

indicates that they were introduced into Spain by the Moors.’ 

M. de Rocca mentions various other points of resembiance 
between the manners of Andalusia and those of Arabia. ‘The 
Andalusians, like the Arabians, rear numerous flocks, which, 
during the winter, they feed on the plains, and, in summer, 
send to graze on the tops of the mountains. ‘Their horses are 
of Arabian origin; and the distinctions paid in Arabia to pure 
and noble blood, prevail also in Spain. ‘The Andalusian horse 
is of a generous nature. He is spirited and gentle—pleased and 
animated by the sound of the trumpet—sensible of caresses, and 
extremely docile ; so that though he is overcome with fatigue, 
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he seems to recover new strength from encouragement and flat- 
tery, and makes exertions from emulation which blows could 
never have extorted from him. Travelling throughout Spain is 
mostly performed on horseback ; and, in many provinees, goods 
are still transported on the backs of mules. ‘The streets of 
the old towns are of Moorish building, and are not made for 
carriages, being narrow and winding, and the successive storeys 
jutting out the farther the higher they rise. The inns in An- 
dalusia, and generally throughout Spain, are mere caravan- 
seras, which afford no other accommodation but lodging, and 
room for horses and mules. ‘Travellers carry along with them 
their own provisions; and they eee sleep upon their 
horse-cloths. The country women sit, after the Moorish fa- 
shion, upon circular mats of reeds; and in some convents, 
where ancient customs are transmitted without any alteration, 
the nuns sit after the manner of the Turks, without knowing 
that they derive this fashion from the enemies of their faith. 
The mantilla, a sort of large woollen veil worn by the lower 
class of people in Andalusia, and which conceals their whole 
figure except their eyes, seems to have originated in the large 
scarf in which the Eastern women wrap themselves when they 
go out. The Spanish dances, particularly the different kinds 
of fandango, resemble those of the East. The custom of play- 
ing the castanets while dancing, and of singing sequedillas, still 
exists among the Arabs of Egypt; and the scorching wind which 
comes from the east, is called in Andalusia the Medina wind. 
The Andalusians have a singular custom of eating salt pork eve- 
ry day at their meals, of which M. de Rocca suggests the fol- 
lowing ingenious explanation. 

¢ This meat, unwholesome in hot countries, is prohibited by the 
sacred laws of all the nations of the East, and is an abomination to 
them. At the time when Spain was conquered by the Christians, 
and before the entire expulsion of the Moors, there were in Anda- 
lusia, a great number of Mussulmans and Jews, who had become 
converts in appearance only, in order to obtain permission to remain 
in the country. The Christian Spaniards then eat pork, as a test a 
mong themselves; and it was, so to speak, a kind of profession of 
faith.’ p. 224. 

M. de Rocca concludes his parallel between the manners of 
Andalusia and those of the East, by pointing out the striking si- 
milarity between the mode of warfare adopted in many parts of 
Spain, and that of various tribes whom the French had to fight 
on the banks of the Nile. 

After remaining some time at Seville, M. de Rocea was or- 
dered, with the reinforcements which he brought from France, 
to proceed to Ronda, a small town about thirty miles from Gil- 
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yaltar. During the march, they were harassed as usual by the 
hostility of the inhabitants; and at Olbera, in place of a young 
cow which was demanded for the supply of the troops, they sent 
an ass cut up into four quarters. ‘The hussars, M. de Rocca 
observes, thought that the veal, as they called it, avait le gorit 
un peu fade ; but they soon learned the deception which had 
been practised upon them from the mountaineers themselves, 
who cried out while they were firing on them, ‘ You have eaten 
asses’ flesh at Olberat’ At Ronda the French were perpetually 
annoyed by the attacks of the Spanish irregular force ; and in 
one of those encounters, M. de Rocca received a ball through 
his body, and another in his thigh. He was with difficulty en- 
abled io regain his quarters at Ronda, where he was treated 
with extreme tenderness and humanity by his Spanish hosts. 
While they considered him the enemy of their country, and 
in a capacity to assist in destroying its independence, they were 
cold and reserved in their demeanour ; but after he was brought. 
home wounded, they took the most lively interest in his fate, 
and, for nearly two months, waited upon him with unremitting 
attention. When his regiment left the place, their care of bim 
redoubled ; they passed several hours each day in his room ; 
and, after he began to recover, they invited some of their neigh- 
bours every evening to come and converse, or to perform a lit- 
tle concert by his bedside. In these concerts they generally sung 
their national airs, which they accompanied with the guitar. 
M. de Rocca left Ronda on the 22d June; and, on parting with 
his hosts, experienced, as he assures us, the same painful feel- 
ing as if he had been leaving, for the first time, his pater- 
nal roof; while they, on their part, were equally afflicted, hav- 
ing naturally become attached to the object of their benevo- 
lence. It is delighttul, we think, to contemplate the heavenly 
light of humanity, thus, as it were, breaking athwart the gloomy 
path of cruelty and of blood. 

M. de Rocca returned to France with a numerous caravan of 
reduced officers, escorted by only 75 foot soldiers, Not a single 
traveller met them on the long and solitary road over which 
they had to travel. ‘They saw occasionally convoys of ammuni- 
tion, or they were joined by escorts of troops, who lodged along 
with them in the ruins of deserted villages. ‘ Instead of the 
* crowd of children’ (M. de Rocca remarks) * and idle specta- 
tors, which usually in time of peace meet strangers at the en- 
trance of a country village, we now saw only a small French 
outpost, which, from behind its palisade, would cry Halt, in 
order to reconnoitre us. Sometimes also, in a deserted vil- 
lage, a sentry would suddenly appear placed in an old tower, 
‘ like a solitary owl among ruins. ’ 
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The work concludes with a very brief and perspicuous account 
of the campaign in Portugal, which took place after our author 
quitted Spain, and which he justly terms * the chef-d’ceuvre of a 
defence at orice national and military.’ In this part of his work, 
however, he is merely a historian; and his narrative wants, of 
course, that vivacity and interest which he has communicated 
to his account of those scenes of which he was an eyewituess, 
His great merit as a writer, appears to be, that he contrives 
to embody and preserve, in his descriptions, all his own pass- 
ing emotions; and when he writes, therefore, from his own 
observation, he must, of course, be more interesting than when 
he merely puts together the observations of others. 


Art. 1V. Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent during the Years 1799—1804, 
By ALEXANDER DE Humpo.iptr and Aimé Bonpianp. 
Written in French by ALExaNpER DE Humso.prt, and 
translated into English by HeLten Mania Wittiams. Lony 
don, 1814, 


E return again, with much satisfaction, to a work of the 
same accomplished and interesting traveller, whose Re- 


searches we so lately analyzed. The title of a Personal Narra- 
tive of Travels, ry d not, perhaps, convey to every one a very 


precise notion of the work to which it is prefixed. On the 
present occasion, it is to be understood as denoting a history of 
travels, arranged in the order of time, and relatively to the tra- 
veller himself, ‘rather than to the objects described. This work, 

therefore, more nearly resembles an ordinary book of travels, 
than any of the seven distinct treatises for which the observations 
of MM. Humecupt and Bonpianp have furnished such valua- 
ble and abundant mater rials, * It was altogether impossible that 


* These works are enumerated in the Introduction. 
1. Astronomical Observations, 2 volumes in 4to. 
. Equinoctial Plants, collected in Mexico, the isle of Cuba, &c. 

2 vol. folio, with more than 120 plates. 

3. Monography of the Melastomas, with coloured plates. 2 vol. 
folio. 

4. Essay on the Geography of Plants. 

5. Collection of Observations in Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy. 2 vol. 4to. 

6. Political Essay on the History of New Spain. 2 vol. 4to, 
with an Atlas of twenty charts in folio, 

7. Views of the Cordilleras. 1 vol. folio, with 60 plates. It was 
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so extensive a collection of facts, reasonings and opinions, as 
those treatises contain, could be embraced in one work. If this 
had been attempted, neither the interest of the author or of the 
reader could have been sufficiently consulted: The former would 
have been induced to abridge or leave out much that might be 
of importance, in order to reduce the whole within a smaller com- 
pass 5 and the latter would have been often under the necessity of 
buying a voluminous work, of which he only wanted to possess a 
part. We have heard M. Humpotpr inconsiderately censured 
for dividing into so many distinct treatises the observations to 
which his travels had given rise. This is, in fact, equivalent to 
a censure for having observed too much and too well; a fault 
which all will acknowledge to be so rarely committed, that it 
may be easily forgiven. Whoever will look at the titles in the 
annexed note, and, much more, whoever will look into the 
books themselves, will be convinced, that the measure of mak- 
ing several publications instead of one, has not been more for 
the convenience of the author, than for the benefit of the 
reader. 

The work before us brings us closer to the author, and much 
more intimately acquainted with his character, than any thing 
which he has yet published. A man may give an account of 
his astronomical observations, of his discoveries in physical geo- 
graphy, in botany, or in comparative anatomy, without telling 
you any thing of himself but what concerns the variety and ex- 
tent of his knowledge, or his industry and skill as an observer. 
Here, on the other h: und, you accompany him in his journey, 
you partake in his dangers ;—you share his hopes, his fears, his 
success and his disappointment. You see him as a moral agent, 
—as aman feeling, suffering, and enjoying like yourself; and the 
pleasure of these ‘sympathetic emotions is a new charm added to 
the information yon receive. 

The interest which is so well known to be thus produced by 
a narra tive of occurrences, appears to have induced our author 
to.depart from the resolution he had originally formed, of digest- 
ing all that he meant to lay before the public into treatises on 
the different subjects which had occupied his attention, without 
any thing in the shape of an ltinerary or a Narrative. The 
descrip tive works that have been already published, did not, 
however, exhaust the whole of his materials. During the course 


the English translation of this work, | published under the title of 
* Researches, ? that we reviewed in the last Number but one of this 
Journal. 


The 2d and 3d by M. Bonr.anp. 
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of his navigations and his long land journeys, he had written a 


brief Itinerary, as he tells us, in which he had described, almost 


always on the spot, the objects of peculiar interest. 

* When I-employed myself,’ says he, ‘in this, I had no other 
motive than the preservation of some of those fugitive ideas which 
present themselves to the naturalist, the whole of whose life is spent 
in the open air; to make a temporary collection of such facts as 
Thad not then leisure to class; and to trace the first impressions, 
whether agreeable or painful, which I received from nature or from 
man. Far from thinking that pages thus precipitately composed 
would form the basis of an extensive work to be offered to the pub- 
lic, 1 conceived that my journey, though it might furnish certain 
data useful to science, would present very few of those incidents, the 
recital of which give the principal charm to an Itinerary.’ 

The difficulties he had experienced in the composition of some 
of the former works, and the advice of several of his friends, 
induced him to adopt this form for the communications he had 
yet tomake. ‘The Journey of Saussure in the Alps, in the ac- 
count of which, personal narrative and philosophical observation 
are so very happily blended, served as an example of the man- 
ner in which such a work might be most advantageously con- 
ducted. 

The view which here, and indeed everywhere else, presents it- 
self of the author, is that of a man feeling with enthusiasm the 
beauty and magnificence of nature; having his mind inspired 
by that sentiment, and his character formed by it from his early 

outh. The addition of scientific acquirements only attached 
him more to these objects, by enabling him to discover a thou- 
sand reflected beauties, arising out of their relation to one an- 
other. 

* Devoted from my earliest youth to the study of nature,’ says 
he, ‘ feeling with enthusiasm the savage beauties of a country guard- 
ed by mountains, and shaded by antient forests, I experienced in my 
travels such enjoyments as have amply compensated for the priva- 
tions inseparable from a laborious and often agitated life. ’ 

It is this enthusiasm which can alone support a traveller in the 
midst of such hardships as, in the greatest part of his journey, 
he was necessarily exposed to. No consideration of remote con- 
sequences, of the honour, the emolument, the distinction that 
may afterwards accrue to him from his labours, could produce 
the constant exertion of patience, fortitude, and activity, which 
a life of observation and inquiry, in the midst of new and difli- 
cult circumstances, necessarily demands. 

M. pe Humso.pr and his friend sailed from Corunna, at 
that time blockaded by the English, in a sloop, the Pizarro, and 
in company with the regular packet bound tor South America, 
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in June 1799. They were provided with a great number of 
the best instruments for philosophical and astronomical observa- 
tion: the list of them is given, and will be read with interest 
by all travellers who have the improvement of science for an 
object, though very few can be supposed to have either the 
means, or the occasion to provide so complete an apparatus. 

A voyage from Corunna to the Canary Islands is not likely to 
be productive of much incident. But the remarks which our 
author makes on the currents in the Atlantic, deserve attention 
from the just and extensive views which they present. In the 

arallel of $9° 50’ N. and long. 16° 10’ west of the meridian of 
Paris, that is, 13° 50’ west of Greenwich, they began to feei the 
effects of the current which, from about the Azores to the Ca- 
nary Islands, sets continually toward the Straits of Gibraltar. 
M. Humpo.pr was able, by means of the time-keeper, compar- 
ed with the pilot’s reckoning, to discover the smallest variations 
in the direction and velocity of the currents; and the power of 
doing so, is indeed one of the many advantages which arises from 
the facility of ascertaining the longitude by means of the Chro- 
nometer. From about $7° to $0° of N. latitude, that is, while 
they were passing the Gut, though they were more than 8° to 
the west of it, they found themselves drawn toward the east 
from 18 to 26 miles in 24 hours. ‘The direction of the current 
was E. by S.; but, nearer the Straits, it became due east. ‘This 


current is generally considered as a tendency eastward, impressed 
on the waters of the Atlantic by those of the Mediterranean. It 


has been supposed, that the latter losing by evaporation more 
water than the rivers supply, causes a movement in the former, 
in order to supply the deficiency; which movement is felt to the 
distance of six hundred leagues from the Straits. M. Hum- 
BOLD? dissents, with good reason, as we think, from this theory. 
He considers the cause as inadequate to so great an effect; and 
regards the current as part of a great and complicated system 
which may be traced over all the northern part of the Atlantic. 
Between the tropics, especially from the mouth of the Sene- 
gal and the adjacent coast, across to the Caribbean Sea, a ge- 
neral current has been long known and distinguished by the 
name of the Equinoctial Current, which sets continually from 
east to west, or in the direction of the trade wind. It is com- 
mon to the tropical seas, both south and north of the line, and 
to the Southern as well as to the Atlantic Ocean, It appears 
to vary from 5 to 18 miles in 24 hours, or trom 0.3 to 1.2 feet 
per second. ‘This is the mean collected from the voyages of all 
the circumnavigators since the use of time-keepers was intro- 
duced. ‘The nican of these means is 0.75 of a foot per second ; 
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so that in all the tropical regions, the waters of the ocean are 
iound to flow continually to the west, with a velocity equal to a 
sixth part of that of most of the great rivers in Europe. It is 
to the general impulsion which the trade winds give to the sur- 
face of the seas, that this great equinoctial current must be at- 
tributed. 

The equinoctial current drives the waters of the Atlantic to- 
wards the New Continent, which, extending from north to 
south, is opposed to it like a dike. The stream is then for- 
ced to take a new direction; and part of it being carried to 
the north-west, passes into the Gulph of Mexico, and follows 
the windings of the coast, from Vera Cruz to the Rio del 
Norte, and thence to the mouth of the Mississippi, and the 
southern extremity of Florida, At the end of the Gulph of 
Florida, in the parallel of Cape Cannaveral, the current, which 
has now the name of the Gulph Stream, runs to the N. E. with 
the} rapidity of a torrent, sometimes not less than five miles an 
hour. ‘The elevated temperature of the waters, their great salt- 
ness, their indigo blue colour, the shoals of sea-weed which 
they carry, the heat of the surrounding atmosphere, sensible 
even in winter, all indicate the existence of this extraordinary 
stream. It becomes broader and slower as it advances to the 
north: the breadth, opposite the bank of Bahama, is only 15 
leagucs; farther to the north it is 45 leagues; and the dary 
has diminished from between three and five miles an hour, tc 
little more than one mile. ‘The high temperature tiene 
In the parallel of 40 or 41 degrees, M. HumBoxpr observed the 
water taken from some depth to be 22°.5 of the centesimal ther- 
mometer, or 72°.7 of Fahrenheit’s; when, at the surface, the 
temperature was 17°.5 of the former, or 63°.5 of the latter. 
Thus, in the parallel of New York and Oporto, the temperature 
of the Gulph Stream is equal to that of the Tropical seas in the 
18th degree of latitude; that of Porto Rico, for instance, and 
the Islands of Cape Verd. 

From the bank of Newfoundland, which Volney calls very 
well the bar of the mouth of this enormous sea river, the stream 
takes an eastern direction. The cold water on the bank, of 
the temperature of 47 or 50 degrees, makes a striking contrast 
with the water which the stream has brought from the Torrid 
Zone, which still remains at 71 or 72 degrees. From thence the 
stream sets castward to the Old Continent, and takes a little of 
a southern direction. Lvery motion in the great basin of the 
ocean is the cause of another in the opposite direction ; and so 
the original equinoctial current to the west is at length changed 
into a current to the east, and partly to the S. 1. along the 
coast of Africa. It is in this way, in the opinion of M. Hume 
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BOLDT, that the current from the Atlantic toward the Straits 
of Gibraltar is produced. It may be accelerated, or its di- 
rection partly influenced by the opening which these Straits 
afford into a sea, which, by the force of evaporation, is main- 
tained at a lower level than the Atlantic; but its primary 
cause is in the great vortex by which the Equinoctial Cur- 
rent is changed into the Gulph Stream, and this last gra- 
dually into a stream directed along the coast of Africa toward 
the south, so as to return into the Equinoctial Current, and 
to restore the impulse which it had originally received. <A 
great intermediate mass of waters partakes of none of the mo- 
tion of the stream that encompasses it. In some places the dis- 
tance of the opposite currents is inconsiderable. EFlumMBoLDT re- 
marks, thot in the 33d degree of latitude, the Equinoctial Current 
and the Gulph Stream are so near to one another, that a ship may 
pass in a single day from the waters that flow toward the west 
into those which run south-east, or east-south-east. To his 
own observations on the Gulph Stream, our author has added a 
great deal of information from the different authors who have 
treated of the same or similar subjects. He appears, however, 
not to be acquainted with M. Rennel’s elucidations, given in 60 
clear and comprehensive a manner, in his Geography of He- 
rodotus. 

In the course of the voyage, we meet with some interesting 
metecrological observations, which mark the difference between 
the climates into which they were now advancing, and those 
which they had left. 

* Between Madeira and the coast of Africa, we were never wea- 
ried of admiring the beauty of the nights; nething can be compared 
to the transparency and serenity of an African sky. We were struck 
with the innumerable multitude of falling stars, which appeared at 
every instant. The farther progress we made towards the South, the 
more frequent was this phenomenon, especially near the Canaries. 
I have observed, that these igneous meteors are more common 
and more luminous in some regions of the globe than in others ; 
I have never beheld them so multiplied as in the vicinity of the 
volcanoes of the province of Quito, and in the part of the Pacific 
Ocean which bathes the volcanic coasts of Guatimala. Place and 
climate appeared to have an influence on these meteors, contrary 
to what appears to happen with respect to the stones which fall from 
the sky, and which probably exist beyond the bounds of our atmo- 
sphere. According to some observations, many of the falling stars 
seen in Europe were not more than thirty thousand toises high, or 
about thirty-four miles; and the height of one was measured, which 
did not quite amount to half thar quantity. In warm climates, e- 
specially under the tropics, the falling stars leave a tail behind them, 
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which remains luminous twelve or fifteen seconds; at other times, 
they burst into sparks, and they are generally Jower than in the north 
of Europe. These, observed only in a serene and azure sky, per- 
haps never have been seen below a cloud. They often follow the 
same direction, that of the wind, for many hours together. ” 

The travellers landed on Graciosa, one of the Canaries, a small 
uninhabited island. 

‘ No language,’ says HumsBotpt, ‘ can express the emotion 
which a naturalist feels when he touches for the first time a land 
that is not European. The attention is fixed on so great a number 
of objects, that he can scarcely define the impression he receives. 
At every step he thinks he discovers some new production; and in 
this tumultuous state of mind he does not recollect those which are 
most common in our botanical gardens, and collections of natural 
history.” 

He has elsewhere remarked, on a similar occasion, the plea- 
sure with which, when surrounded with the new animal and 
vegetable productions of an unknown region, the naturalist 
turns to the mineral kingdom, where he is almost sure to 
recognize friends with whom he has been long acquainted. 

The basalts in Graciosa are not in columns, but in strata, ten 
or fifteen inches thick, and inclined under an angle of 80° to the 
north-west. ‘The compact basalt alternates with strata of porous 
basalt and marl. The porous basalt passes into Mandelstein, and 
has oblong cavities, from two to eight lines in diameter, lined 
with chalcedony, enclosing fragments of compact basalt. The 
marl, which alternates more than a hundred times with the 
basalt, is yellowish, friable by decomposition, very coherent in 
the inside, and often divided into irregular prisms, analogous 
to the basahic prisms. This marl contains a great quantity 
of chalk; and strongly eflervesces with nitrous acid, even on 
points where it is found in contact with the basalt. ‘This fact is 
so much more remarkable, as the marl does not fill the fis- 
sures of the rock, but its strata are parallel to those of the 
basalt; whence we may conclude, that both rocks are of the 
same formation, and have a common origin. ‘The phenome- 
non of a basaltick rock, containing masses of indurated marl 
split into small columns, is also found in the Mittelgebirge in 
Bohemia. ‘* Visiting those countries in 1792, in company with 
¢ Mr Freiesleben, we even recognized in the marl of the Stiefle- 
* berg the imprint of a plant nearly resembling the cerastium, 
‘or the alsine. Are these strata contained in the Trappean 
¢ mountains owing to muddy irruptions ? or, must we consider 
them as sediments of water, which alternate with volcanic de- 
positions? ‘This last hypothesis seems so much the less ad- 
‘ missible, since, from the rescarches of Sir James Hall on the 
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* influence of pressure in fusions, the existence of carbonic acid 
‘in substances contained in basalt offers nothing surprising. 
* Several lavas of Vesuvius present similar phenomena. in 
* Lombardy, between Vicenza and Abano, where the calcare- 
‘ ous stone of the Jura contains great masses of basalt, I have 
* seen this latter enter into effervescence with the acids, wherever 
‘ it touches the calcareous rock.’ 

The same thing is remarked of basalts that come in contact 
with limestone, or sandstone containing calcareous matter, both 
in Scotland and Ireland. On such occasions, the basalt or 
greenstone often acquires a perfectly white colour, its other cha- 
racters remaining nearly the same. 

.When they had re-embarked, and were standing for Tene- 
riffe, they were becalmed in the night on the coast of the small 
island of Clara, and very near a huge basaltic rock, that rises 
quite naked and insulated out of the sea, known by the name of 
the West Rock. They soon began to feel the effects of a cur- 
rent which sets towards the rock with considerable force. The 
had no wind; the sloop no longer obeyed the helm ; and they 
dreaded every instant striking against some of the smaller insu- 
lar rocks which surround the great one. ‘They were in imminent 
danger during the night ; but the wind freshening in the morn- 
ing, they were able to extricate themselves from their perilous 
situation. M. Humso.topr remarks how difficult it is to account 
for such currents, which are not unfrequent; and he recom- 
mends the consideration of them to naturalists. He takes no- 
tice, too, in a note, how much he had been surprised to read, 
in a very useful book which is in the hands of every seaman, 
viz. the ninth edition of Hamilton Moore's Practical Navigator, 
that it is by the effect of the attraction of the masses, or of uni- 
versal gravitation, that a vessel leaves the coast with difficulty, 
and that the boat ‘of a frigate is attracted to the frigate itself. 
The same philosophy would no doubt account very readily for 
the current above described. It is, however, disgraceful to the 
science of English navigators, that the above should be the 
practical and elementary work most generally in use; a work of 
little merit, and full of such vulgar and unsound speculations as 
the preceding. A book of practical navigation has been long 
expected from the pen of a learned foreigner now naturalized 
in England, whose works || have already done so much honour 
to himself, and so much service to his adopted country. 

The haziness of the horizon prevented the navigators, during 


| Complete Collection of Tables for Navigation and Nautical As- 
fronomy, by Dow Josern Mexpvoza Rios, 
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the whole of their passage from Lanzerota to Teneriffe, from dis- 
covering the summit of the Peak of Teyde. § If the height of this 
volcano is 1905 toises, (12181 feet English) as the last trigono- 
metrical measure of Boroa indicates, its summit ought to be 
visible at a distance of 43 leagues, stpposing the eye on a level 
with the ocean, and the refraction equal to 0.079 of the distance, 
It has been doubted whether the Peak has ever been seen from 
the channel which separates Lanzcrota trou: Fortaventura, and 
is distant from the volcano about 50 leasues. ‘Lhis fact appears 
nevertheless to have been verified by several officers of the Span- 
ish royal marine. M. pe Humso nr saw a journal, in which 
it was noted, that the Peak had been seen at 135 miles dis- 
tance, near the southern Cape of Lanzerota. Its summit was 
discovered under an angle considerable enough to lead the ob- 
server, Don Manvuet Barurt, to think that the volcano might 
have been visible at nine miles farther. ‘Chis was in September, 
towards the evening, and in very damp weather. 

It seems certain, “that the Peuk of ‘Teneriffe is seldom seen at 
a great distance, in the warm and dry months of July and Au- 
gust, and that, on the contrary, it is seen at very extraordinary 
distances in the months of January and February, when the sky 
is slightly covered, and immediate ly after a heavy rain, or a few 
hours before it falls. It appears that the trs asparency of the air 
is predigiously increased, when a certain quantity of water is 
uniformly diffused through the atmosphere, 

The Andes themselves , though much higher than the Peak, 
and having their tops covered with snow, are not known with 
certainty to have been seen at a greater distance than 47 leagues, 
or 14] geographical miles ; and it is not astonishing that the 
Peak of ‘Teyde should be seldomer visible, at a very remote dis- 
tance, than the suinmits of the Andes. 

There is, however, an instance of a mountain being seen at a 
still greater distance, viz. that of Mowna Roa, in the Sandwich 
Isles; at a time, too, whe " it was without snow. It was observ- 
ed by Marcuanp on the horizon, at the distance of 53 leagues. 
its height, as given by FoAwO is 16477 feet; and Marcuanp 
makes it about 140 feet h igher. This, we believe, is the great- 
est distance at which any terrestrial object is known to have been 
seen from the level of the sea. 

The travellers made some stay at Teneriffe, and employed 
themselves in examining the island, and particulurly the Peak. 

Laguna, the capital of the island, is situate in a small plain, 

§ The word Echeyde, or Hell, by which the Guanches distin- 
guished the Peak, has been corrupted by the Europeans into Teyde, 
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surrounded by gardens; protected by a hill, which is crowned 
by a wood of laurels, myrtle, and arbutus ; and. by its perpetuat 
coolness, is rendered a most delighiful abode. It cannot be 
said, as some travellers represent, to be seated on the borders of 
a lake, though the rain sometimes forms a sheet of water of some 
extent ; and the geologist, who beholds in every thing the past 
rather th: in the present, can have no doubt that the whole plain 
is a great basin now dried up. ‘Lhe town hes & fallen froni its 

opulence, since the lateral eruptions of the volcano have destroy- 
ed the port of Garachico ; but still cont: tins about 9000 inhabi- 
tants, of which 200 are monks. ‘The plain of Laguna is $50 
toises above the level of the sea, that is, 2226 feet Knulish ; yet 
wheat is produced in this high country, and the town is sur- 
rounded with windmills. 

‘1 shall observe’ (says M. Humsotpr) ¢ on this occasion, that 
different kinds of grain were known to the Guanches, the ancient in- 
habitants of these islands. Their names for wheat and barley are 
still preserved ; and it is said that the flour of roasted barley, and 
goats milk, constituted their principal food. ‘This is a proof that the 
race of Guanches belonged to the nations of the Old Continent, aud 
not, like the rest of the Atlantides, to those of the New. The At- 
lantides, according to Diodorus Siculus, were ignorant of corn, 

* Mr Anderson, in the third voyage of Captain Cook, advises the 
European physicians to send their sick to Teneriffe, on account of 
the mild temperature and the steadiness of the climate. As the 
ground in this and the other Canary Islands rises in an amphithea- 
tre, it presents simultaneously, as in Mexico and Peru, the tempera- 
ture of every climate, from the heats of Africa to the cold of th 
high Alps. Teneriffe, sit uate as it were on the threshold of 
‘Tropics, ‘though but a few day’s sail from Spai n, shares in the beau- 
ties which nature has lavished on the equinoxi: te regions. Venu t- 

tion here displays some of its fairest and most majestic forms in the 
banana and the palm tree. He who is awake to the beautics of na- 
ture, finds in this delicious island remedies sti]! more potent than 
the climate. No abode appeared to me more fitted to dissipate m¢ 
lancholy, and restore peace to the perturbed mind, than that of Te- 
nerifle or Madeira. These advantages are the effect not of the beau- 
ty of the site, and the purity of the air alone; the moral teeling is 
no longer harrowed up by the view of slavery, the appearance * 
which is so revolting in the West Indies, and in every place to whic 
the Europe an planters have conveyed what the ey c: ll their industr ry 
and civilization. ’ 

The Peak of Teneriffe has been often ascended, so we shall 
content ourselves with a short abstract of the observations made 
by the present travellers, 

_ devas the town of Orotava, a narrow and stony path 


¢ 


led across a beautiful forest of chesnut trees, to a plain covered 


the 
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with brambles, some species of laurels and arboresceut heaths, 
the trunks of which last grow to an extraordinary size. Here 
a solitary fir tree, known in the country by the name of Pino 
del Dornajito, marks a copious spring where the traveller gene- 
rally supplies himself with water, and which Borba ascertain- 
ed to be 522 toises, or 3320 feet English above the level of the 
sea. The temperature of this spring is 15.4 cent. or 60 Fah., 
the mean temperature at the level of the sea being about 70. 

From Pino del Dornajito to the crater is a continued ascent, 
without a single valley. To the eyes of the geologist, the whole 
island of Teneriffe is but one mountain, the base of which is 
nearly elliptical, and in which may be distinguished systems otf 
voleanic rocks, formed at different epochas. The great volcano, 
the lateral eruptions of which have given birth to many consi- 
derable hills, and to many large promontories, is not precisely 
in the centre of the island. This is the less wonderful, as there 
is reason to think that the small crater of the Piton, the pre- 
sent summit, is not what has acted the principal part in the re- 
volutions which the island has undergone. 

Above the region of arborescent heaths, is the Monte Verde, 
or the region of arborescent ferns. The root of one species, 
the Pteris aquilina, serves the inhabitants of some of those 
islands for food, when ground to a powder and mixed with a 
quantity of barley meal; so little docs the finest climate, and 
most fertile soil defend the lower elasses of mankind from the 
most wretched poverty. The region of ferns is succeeded by 
one of junipers and pines, from which formerly were cut much 
wood for ship-building, and particularly for masts. Above this 
lies a plain, which Humsoxpr names from the Spartium Nubi- 
genum, (a species of broom peculiar to high situations), which 
grows on it. Manneron, who accompanied Peyrouse, de- 
termined the elevation of this plain, by levelling, to be 1400 
toises (about 9100 fect English) above the level of the sea. He 
had intended to continue his work to the top, but was prevent- 
ed by the want of water, and the misconduct of his guides ; so 
that the measurement just mentioned, is imperfect, and is one of 
the fragments saved from the wreck of that memorable and un- 
fortunate expedition. 

It required two hours and a half to cross this plain, which 
appeared like an immense sea of sand. The thermometer rose 
in the shade to 13.7 about sunset, which was 3.7 higher than 
toward noon at Monte Verde, an effect which could arise only 
from the reverberation from the ground, and the extent of the 
plain. The retama or spartium, which grew in tufts here and 
there, in this arid plain, rose to the height of nine feet, and 
was loaded with odoriferous flowers. 
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As far as the entrance of the plain of the Spartium, the Peak 
is covered with beautiful vegetation, and there is nothing to re- 
mind one of the devastation of volcanic fire: But, on reaching 
that plain, the scene is changed ; the pumice stone abounds ; 
and at every step are seen blocks of obsidian thrown out from 
the voleano, This barren region is about nine square leagues in 
extent ; and as the lower parts seen from hence appear under a 
small angle, the island looks like a heap of torrefied inatter hem- 
med round by a scanty border of vegetation. 

On leaving the region of the Spartium Nubigenum, some 
narrow defiles led them first to a more elevated plain, and then 
to a place where they were to pass the night,—the Estancia de los 
Ingles: s, the E ‘nglish Station ; a name w hic h it has long borne, 
no dite: because the earliest visitors were from that nation. 
Two inclined rocks form a kind of cavern, which affords a shel 
ter from the winds. The height is 1530 toises, 9790 feec Eng 
lish, above the sea. This great elevation can be reached on 
mules, and many travellers extend their journey no farther. 
Though it was the middle of summer, and under the bright sky 
of Africa, they suffered considerably irom the cold during the 
night. ‘Their thermometer fell as low as 5°, or 41° of Fabren- 
heit. As it grew colder, the Peak became covered with clouds; 
but by and by a strong porth wind chased them away. * The 
* moon, at intervals, shooting across the vapours, exposed its 
* disk on a firmament of the darkest blue ; and the view of the 
. volcano threw a majestic character over the nocturnal scene- 
‘ry.’ Towards three in the morning they resumed their jour- 
ney by the light of a few fir torches. They ascended on the 
north-east side of the volcano, where the “declivity was very 
steep; and, after two hours, reached a high plain that has the 
name of Alta Vista, the station of the Neveros, or those who 
gather snow, to sell it in the towns below. Above this begin the 
Malpays; aterm employed here, as well as in Mexico and Pe- 
ru, to denote a ground destitute of vegetable mould, and cover- 
ed with fragments of lava. 

Continuing to ascend at the height of 1728 toises, or 11050 feet, 
they turned aside to visit a cavern, where ice is vaturally preserved 
allthe year over. This subterraneous glacier is be low the limit of 
perpetual snow, and in a region where the mean temperature is pro= 
babiy not under 37° Fahrenheit. Neither is it, like the Glaciers 
of the Alps, t fed hy snow-water from the summit of the moun- 
tain. It appears tint the ice is preserved, in consequence of the 
eave being filled in winter with a great body of ice aud snow; 
while, in summer, the rays of the sun do not penetrate beyond 
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the mouth of the cave, so that their influence is not sufficient to 
melt the whole mass. ‘The preservation of the snow in this na- 
tural ice-house, is on the same principle as in those which are ar- 
tificial. 

‘ The dawn appeared as we left the cavern of ice; and while we 
were climbing over the broken lavas of the Malpays, we perceived 
a very curious optical phenomenon, which lasted eight minutes. 
We thought we saw on the east side small rockets thrown into the 
air. Luminous points, about seven or eight degrees above the hori- 
zon, appeared first to move in a vertical direction; but their mo. 
tion was gradually changed into a real horizontal oscillation. Our 
fellow travellers, our guides even, were astonished at this phenome- 
non, without our having made any remark on it to them. We 
thought, at first, that these luminous points, floating in the air, in- 
dicated some new eruption of the great volcano of Lanzerota, toward 
which our faces were now turned; but this illusion soon ceased; 
and we found, that the luminous points were the images of several 
stars, magnified by the vapours. These images remained motionless 
at intervals. They then seemed to rise perpendicularly, descended 
sideways, and returned to the point whence they had departed. 
This motion lasted one or two seconds. Though we had no exact 
means of measuring the greatness of the lateral shifting, we did not 
less distinctly observe the path of the luminous point. It did not 
appear double from an effect of looming (mirage), and left no trace 
of light behind. Bringing, by means of a smail sextant of ‘Trough- 
ton’s, the stars into contact with the lofty sammit of a mountain in 
Lanzerota, I observed that the oscillation was constantly directed to- 
wards the same point, that is to say, towards the part of the horizon 
where the disk of the sun was to appear; and that, making allow- 
ance for the motion of the star in its declination, the image returned 
always to the same place. ‘These appearances of lateral refraction 
ceased long before day-light had rendered the stars quite invisible. 
I have faithfully related what we saw during the twilight, without 
undertaking to explain this extraordinary phenomenon. On the top 
of the Andes at Antisana, I was present at sunrise, and passed the 
night at the elevation of 2100 toises (13428 feet English), without 
noting any appearance of the same kind. ’ 

M. Humboupr deserves great credit for the use here made of 
the sextant. It was the most likely way of discovering, if not 
the real cause of the phenomenon, at least the law by which it 
was governed. It indicates a species of refraction, concerning 
which, as it seems to occur so rarely, and is perhaps only to be 
seen from such situations as an observer is but seldom placed in, 
it may be long before more information is obtained. 

Being furnished with a telescope and an exact chronometer, 
M, pe Hemotpr was apxious to observe the instant of the sun’s 
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rising from so great a height. He perceived the upper limb 
touch the horizon at 4° 48’ 55” apparent time. Calculation made 
it for that latitude in the plain at 5 1’ 50’.4; and on the Peak, 
(supposing the apparent zenith distance when the sun appeared, 
to be 91° 54, and the refraction 57’ 7”), at 4° 49' 59”. The 
difference between this last and the time actually observed, viz. 
1’ 4”, must arise from the uncertainty of refraction at or uoder 
the horizon. ‘The slowness with which the sun rose was remark- 
able ; it was 8’ 11” before his under limb touched the horizon, 
and it ought to have been only 2’ 41”. HomsBoupt imagines 
that a fog bank had elevated the apparent horizon along with the 
sun, and that this was the cause of so extraordinary a retarda- 
tion. ‘Thus 12’ 55” is the greatest anticipation of the time of sun- 
rise that the elevation of a mountain has ever been observed to 
produce: The ancients thought, that on the top of Mount A- 
thos, the sun was seen three Avwrs sooner than on the shores of 
the Egean sea. Mount Athos is not more than 4560 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

After three hours of a very fatiguing march, they reached the 
extremity of the Malpays, and came to the small plain a Ram- 
bieta, from the centre of which, the Piton, or Sugar Loaf, rises 
about 84 toises, or 536 feet higher. The diflicuity of the a- 
scent in scaling the Piton was greatly increxsed ; the slope of the 
cone covered with Volcanic ashes, and tragments of pumice, be- 
ing so steep that they could not make their way without laying 
hold of the scorified remains of a current of lava, by the side of 
which they scrambled up — It required near half an hour to ac- 
complish this ascent, though the height, as just stated, hardly 
exceeded 500 feet. When they gained the summit, they were 
surprised to find that they scarcely had room to seai themselves. 
It was now about 8 in the morning. ‘Lhe west wind blew with 
great violence ; it felt intensely coid, though the thermometer al- 
ways kept a little above the freezing point. The crater, or Cal- 
dera (Caldron) appeared surrounded by a parapet, so high, that 
it would have been impossible to reach it, but for a breach on 
the east side, by which they descended to the bottom of the fun- 
nel. The figure of the crater is elliptical, the greatest breadth 
at the mouth being about 300 feet, and the least about 200. At 
the bottom, the heat was perceptible only at a lew crevices, from 
which the aqueous vapours issued with a peculiar buzzing noise. 
When thrust into these, the thermometer rose to 68° or 75°, 
that is, to 122 or 135 degrees of Fahrenheit. It might be thought 
that the vapours contain muriatic or sulphurous acid; but, when 
condensed, they have no particular taste; and the experiments of 
sevcral naturalists have shown, that the chimneys of the Peak, 
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at this spot at least, exhale only pure water. Humsoupt ob- 
served the same at the crater of Jorullo; but, in the greater part 
of volcanoes the exhalations contain muriatic acid. On the west 
side of the crater, the rock is perforated, and a sort of window 
looks out, at the height of 12000 feet, on the great expanse 
of the ocean. The depth of the crater is about 110 or 115 feet; 
and its appearance seems to indicate, that, for thousands of years, 
the explosions of the volcano have not issued through this open- 
ing; so that it is at present an object rather of curious inves- 
tigation than of formidable aspect. The majesty of the site 
consists in its elevation above the sea, in the profound solitude 
of these lofty regions, and the immense space over which the 
eye ranges. 

The wall of compact lava which encloses the caldera, is snow- 
white at its surface. This arises no doubt from the action of 
sulphurous acid gas, as at Puzzoli and other volcanoes. In some 
places, sulphurous vapours rise in abundance, but seem to have 
no communication with the apertures which emit aqueous ex- 
halations. 

The summit of this mountain, however, is less interesting e- 
ven from the numerous objects of scientific research, than from 
the magnificence and noveity of the situation to which the spee- 
tator now sees himself elevated. In this, the Peak of ‘Teneriffe 
is, in some respects, quite singular. Colossal mountains, as Hum- 
BOLDT remarks, such as Chimborazo, Antisana, &c. compose so 
large a mass, that the plains are seen at a great distance, where 
a blue and vapoury tint is spread over the landseape. ‘The Peak, 
from its slender form and insulated position, unites the advan- 
tages of less lofiy summits to those which belong to very great e- 
levations. You discover from its top, not only a vast expanse 
of sea all round, with nearly the whole archipelago of the Ca- 
naries, but you see the forests of Teneriffe, and the inhabited 
parts of the coasts, in a proximity fitted to produce the most 
beautiful contrasts of form and colour. ‘This effect is increased 
by the prodigious transparency of the atmosphere. ‘ Notwith- 
standing the great distance, we distinguished not only the houses 
but the sails of the vessels, and the trunks of trees, and our 
eyes dwelt on the rich vegetation of the plains, enamelled with 
the most vivid colouring.’ ‘The Peak has not the advantage of 
being in the equinoctial region; but the dryness of the columns 
of air which rise perpetually above the neighbouring plains of 
Africa, and are brought rapidly by the east wind, gives the at- 
mosphere of the Canary islands, a purity which surpasses not 
only that of Naples and Sicily, but even that of the sky of Quite 
and Peru. . 
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The question has been often agitated, whether it be possible 
to perceive the coast of Africa from the summit of this colossal 
pyramid. The radius of the visible horizon from Teneriffe may 
be estimated at 1° 57’; the nearest part of Africa, Cape Boja- 
dor, is distant more than 2° 49’, and therefore could not be seen 
unless its height were 200 toises, or 1270 feet, above the level 
of the sea. It is uncertain whether there are, near the coast, 
any grounds of such elevation; but, as the height is so moder- 
ate, it is certainly not impossible that the coast of Africa may, 
in favourable @rcumstances, be seen from the summit of the 
Peak. 

The temperature on the summit was about 2°.7 of the centi- 
grade, $7° of Fahrenheit, a considerable degree of cold, consi- 
dering that it was now the middle of June. At Orotava it was 
observed, at the same time, to be 22°.8. This gives 94 toises 
for the height, which diminishes the temperature by one cente- 
sunal degree, or $$1 English feet for a degree of Fahrenheit, 

and is more than in the north part of the temperate zone, where 
the average appears to be 270. 

The deep azure of the sky was one of the objects which strong- 
ly drew their attention on the summit. ‘The intensity of the ze- 
nith appeared to correspond to 41 of the cyanometer of Saussure, 
according to whieh, the sky seen from the top of Mont-Blane 


was 40, and that of ene at the bottom, 20. Mont-Blanc 


is 540 toises higher than the Peak, yet we should have expected 
that, considering the latitude of ae latter, its superiority to the 
former mountain would have been more considerable. 

Their descent was not without some difficulty ; the footing af- 
forded by the loose blocks of lava of the Malpays is almost e- 
qually bad in descending and in ascending. About the station 
of the rocks the surface is slippery, on account of the short- 
swarded turf, and makes the descent painful. The entire de- 
scent occupied about nine hours. M. pe Humso pt states that 
the whole time of going from Orotava and returning, may be 
estimated at twenty-one hours, using mules as far as the station 
of the English, viz. three from Orotava to the Pino del Dor- 
najito, thence to the station of the English, six, and from this 
to the Caldera three and a half, Nine hours nearly are allowed 
for the descent. 

* His observations on the rooks which compose this island, are 
highly interesting. He begins with remarking the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between the rocks of trap formation, and the lavas eject- 
ed from the volcano. Every thing, says he, shows that these two 
elasses of substances, though they owe their origin to similar pheno- 
mena, date from very different periods. It is important to geology 
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not to confound the currents of modern lavas, the heaps of basalt, 
greenstone and phonolite, dispersed over the secondary formations, 
with those porphyroid masses, with bases of compact feldspar, which 
perhaps have never been perfectly liquitied, but which do not less 
belong to the domain of volcanoes.’ 

In the Peak of Teneriffe, there is a certain regularity in the 
distribution of these rocks. ‘The great elevated plain of the Spar- 
tium separates the black basaltic ‘and earthlike lava from the vi- 
treous lava, the basis of which is Obsidian, Pitchstone and Pho- 
nolite. These last, destitute of hornblende and mica, are of a 
blackish brown, often varying to a deep olive green. Obsidian 
is in great abundance in the Peak, which, next to Lepari, is the 
volcano that affords it in the greatest plenty. 

On this latter mineral some remarks are made, highly de- 
serving the attention of geologists. 

* I was formerly of opinion, that obsidian, far from being a vitri- 
fied lava, belonged to rocks which are not volcanic. ‘The depriva- 
tion of colour, and the swelling which the greater part of obsidians 
undergo in a forge fire, their transition into pechstein, and their po- 
sition in regions very distant from burning volcanoes, appear to be 
phenomena difficult te reconcile, when we consider the obsidians as 
volcanic glass. A more profound study of nature, new journeys 
and observations made on the productions of burning volcanoes, 
have led me to renounce these iveas. The objections against the 
volcanic origin of obsidian, drawn from their speedy loss of colour, 
and their swelling by a slow fire, are deprived of force by the inge- 
nius experiments of Sir James Hall. These experiments prove, 
that a stone which is fusible only at 38° of Wedgewood’s pyrometer, 
yields a glass that softens at 14°; and that this glass, melted again 
and unvitrified, is fusible only at 3.5° of the same pyrometer. 

He proceeds to consider the question, whether pumice stone 
owes its origin to the swelling of obsid:an or not; and be con- 
cludes that, though all the produc tion of volcanic fire, obsidians 
are derived from very different bases. 

We shall only add one more geological remark, that it does 
not appear that any other rocks than trap and lava have been 
found in Teneriffe ; but that this is not the case wiih the other 
Canary Islands. 

* The Island of Gomera contains mountains of granite and mica 
slate; and it is undoubtedly in these ancient rocks that we must here 
seek, as well as in all other places of the world, for the centre of vol- 
canic action. I have observed, in another place, that the whole of 
the mountainous part of Quito may be considered as an immense 
voleano, cccupying more than 700 square leagues of surface, and 
throwing out flames by the different cones of Cotopaxi, Tungurahua 
and Pichincha. In like manner, the whole group of the Canary 
Islands is placed as it were on the same submarine volcano. The 
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fire makes its way sometimes by one and sometimes by another of 
these islands. Teneriffe contains in its centre an immense pyramid, 
terminated by a crater, and throwing out lava by its flanks from 
one age to another. The basaltic crust formed by antient volcanoes 
seems everywhere undermined; and the currents of lava seen at 
Lanzerota and Palma, remind us, by every geological affinity, of 
the eruption which took place in 1301, at the Isle of I-chia, amid 
the Tufas of Epomeo.’ 

On the 25th of June they sailed from Santa Cruz, deeply im- 
pressed with admiration of the beauty, variety and majesty of 
the Canary Islands, and taking leave of them with much re- 
gret though their stay had been so short. Their course was to- 

vard South America; on the 27th they crossed the Tropic of 
Cancer; the tropical regions now opened on them, and the de- 
scription of the emotions produced by the new objects which 
then presented themselves, is given with so much feeling and 
good taste, that we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of ‘tran- 
scribing the entire passage. 

*‘ From the time we entered the Torrid Zone, we were never 
wearied with admiring, every night, the beauty of the southern sky, 
which, as we advanced, opened new constellations to our view. We 
feel an indescribable sensation, when, on approaching the Equator, and 
particularly on passing from one hemisphere to the other, we see 
those stars, which we have contemplated from our infancy, progres- 
sively sink, and finally disappear. Nothing awakens, in the travel- 
ler, a livelier remembrance of the immense distance by which he is 
separated from his country, than the aspect of an unknown firma- 
ment. The grouping of the stars of the first magnitude ; some scat- 
tered nebula, rivalling in splendour the milky way; and tracts of 
space, remarkable for their extreme blackness, give a particular 
physiognomy to the southern sky. This sight fills with admiration 
even those who, uninstructed in the branches of accurate science, 
feel the same emotion of delight in the contemplation of the heaven- 
ly vault, as in the view of a beautiful landscape, or a majestic site. 
A traveller has no need of being a botanist, to recognize the Torrid 
Zone, on the mere aspect of its vegetation; and, without having ac- 
quired any notions of astronomy. without any acquaintance with the 
celestial charts of FLamsteap and De La Cait, he feels he is not 
in Europe, when he sees the immense constellation of the Ship, or the 
phosphorescent clouds of Magellan, arise on the horizon. ‘The hea- 
ven and the earth, every thing in the Equinoctial regions assumes an 
exotic character. 

* The lower regions of the air were loaded with vapours for some 
days We saw distinctly, for the first time, the Cross of the South, 
only in the night of the 4th and 5th July, in the 16th degree of la- 
titude; it was strongly inclined, and appeared, from time to time, 
between the clouds; the centre of which, furrowed by uncondensed 
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lightnings, reflected a silver light. If a traveller may be permitted 
to speak of his personal emotions, I shall add, that on this night I 
saw one of the reveries of my earliest youth accomplished. 

* At a period when I studied the heavens, not with the intention 
of devoting myself to astronomy, but only to acquire a knowledge of 
the stars, I was agitated by a fear unknown to those who love a se- 
dentary life. «It seemed painful to me to renounce the hope of be- 
holding those beautiful constellations which border the South Pole. 
Impatient to rove in the Equinoctial regions, I could not raise my 
eyes towards the starry vault, without thinking of the Cross of the 
South, and without recalling the sublime passage of Dante, which 
the most celebrated commentators have applied to this constellation, 

§ Io me volsi a man destra e posi mente 
All’ altro polo e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 
Goden parea lo ciel di lor fiamelle ; 
O settentrional vedovo sito 
Poi che privato se’ di mirar quelle ! 

* The pleasure felt on discovering the Southern Cross was warmy 
ly shared by such of the crew as had lived in the colonies. In the 
solitude of the seas, we hail a star as a friend, from whom we have 
been long separated. Among the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling ; a religious sentiment 
attaches them to a constellation, the form of which recals the sign of 
the faith planted by their ancestors in the deserts of the New World. 

* The two great stars which mark the summit and the foot of 
the Cross, having nearly the same right ascension, it follows that 
the constellation is almost vertical at the moment when it passes the 
meridian. ‘This circumstance is known to every nation that lives 
beyond the Tropics, or in the Southern hemisphere. It is known at 
what hour of the night, in different seasons, the Southern Cross is 
erect, or inclined. [t is a time-piece, that advances very regular- 
ly near four minutes a-day ; and no other group of stars exhibits, 
to the naked eye, an observation of time so easily made. How of- 
ten have we heard our guides exclaim in the Savannas of Venezuela, 
or in the desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, * Midnight is 
* past, the Cross begins to bend!’ How often those words remind- 
ed us of that affecting scene, where Paul and Virginia, seated near 
the source of the river of Lataniers, conversed together for the last 
time ; and when the old man, at the sight of the Southern Cross, 
warns them that it is time to separate !’ 


Reflections of a very different kind are suggested by the fol- 
lowing singular occurrence. ‘The germ of a malignant fever 
discovered itself as they drew near the Antilles. ‘The ship was 
excessively hot between decks; and very much incumbered. 
From the time they had passed the Tropics, the thermometer 
gtood between 93° and 96°. Several on board, both sailors and 
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passengers, were attacked by the fever. The captain paid little 
regard to any thing but the working of the vessel: No fumiga- 
tion was used; there was not an ounce of bark on board; and 
a Gallician surgeon, ignorant and phlegmatic, ordered bleed- 
ings, because he attributed the fever to what he called the heat 
and corruption of the blood. An experiment, that shows the 
benefit of free air in this disorder, was made by a singular acci- 
dent. 

* The 8th July, a sailor, who was near expiring, recovered his 
health, from a circumstance that is worthy of being mentioned. His 
hammock was so hung, that there was not ten inches between his 
face and the deck. It was impossible to administer the sacraments 
in this situation; for, agreeably to the custom aboard Spanish ves- 
sels, the viaticum ought to be carried by the light of tapers, and 
followed by the whole crew. The patient was removed into an airy 
place, near the hatchway, where a small square birth had been form- 
ed with sailcloth. Here he was to remain till he died, which was 
an event expected every moment; but passing from an air extreme- 
ly heated, stagnant, and filled with miasms, into fresher and purer 
air, which was renewed every instant, he gradually revived from his 
lethargic state. His recovery dated from the day when he quitted the 
middle deck: but as in medicine the same facts are often cited in 
support of systems diametrically opposite, this recovery confirmed 
our doctor in his ideas of the inflammation of the blood, and the ne- 
cessity of bleeding, evacuating, and all the asthenic remedies. We 
soon found the fatal effects of thistreatment; and wished more than 
ever to reach the coasts of America. 

The first land they saw, was the island of Tobago, which pre- 
sented itself under a vc ry picturesque aspect. 

‘ It is a heap of rocks carefully cultiv ated. The d izzling white- 
ness of the stone forms an agreeable contrast with the verdure of 
some scattered tufts of trees. Cylandria and very lofty Opuntia 
crown the top of the mountains, and give a peculiar physiognomy 
to this tropical landscape. ‘Their sight is sufficient to remind the na- 
vigator, that he has arrivedon the American coast; for Cactuses be- 
long exclusively to the new world, as heaths do to the old.’ 

They were yet at some distance from the place where they 
were to land ; the malignant fever still increased, and the treat- 
ment of the Galician Doctor was by no means calculated to di- 
minish the danger. The death of one young Spaniard, the son 
of a widow in the Asturias, who fell a victim to it after three 
days illness, is very affecting, and told with great feeling. ‘The 
scene, when his body was committed to the waves, is well de- 
scribed. 

‘ We were assembled on the deck, absorbed in melancholy reflec- 
tions; it was no longer doubtful, that the fever which raged on 
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board, had assumed a fatal aspect. Our eyes were fixed on a hilly 
and desert coast, on which the moon from time to time shed its light 
athwart the clouds. The sea, gently agitated, shone with a feeble 
phosphoric glittering. Nothing was heard but the monotonous ery 
of a few sea-birds flying towards the shore. About 8, the dead 
man’s knell was slowly tolled. At the sound, the sailors ceased from 
their work, and threw themselves on their knees, to offer a momen. 
tary prayer. The corpse of the Asturian was brought on deck, and 
the priest entreated that it might not be committed to the waves 
till after sunrise, in order to pay it the last rites, according to the u- 
sage of the Romish Church. There was not an individual on b ard, 
who did not sympathize with the fate of this young man, whom we 
had beheld, but a few days before, full of cheerfulness and health.’ 

The prevalence of the fever determined HumBoipr and _ his 
friends to land on the coast of Cumana, along which they were 

10W rangings and where they were put aiiere on the i6th of 
July, 1799; and with this the 3d Chapter of the Narrative ends; 
—having, however, suhjoined to it an account of all the obser- 

vations made on the temperature of the seas, and of the air in 
climates through which they had passed, as well as of the obser- 
vations on the magnetic necdle, &c. in different latitudes, all 
fully deserving of attention, but hardly admitting of being 
brought within our limits. 

Cumana is the part of the American Continent, that stretches 
westward from the mouth of the Orinoco; and the town of the 
same name is situated on the shore at the mouth of the river 
Menzanares. On landing, they immediately experienced the 
kindness of the Spanish “habitants, who are remarkable for 
their hospitality. ‘The whole of the passengers of the Pizarro 
had sho landed, and were received with the same kindness. 
This great attention to the wants and necessities of their poorer 
countrymen, who arrive among them, is a feature in the charac- 
ter of these colonists, which appe: urs to have made great impres- 
sion on our travellers ; and is the more to be remeinbered, that 
it belongs to men in whom the finer feelings are not supposed to 
be extremely prevalent. 

Nothing can be imagined more different than the aspect which 
this country presents from all thata European has been accustom- 
edto observe. ‘The vegetable world is almost entirely different ; 
and a number of striking pictures of this difference perpetually 
occur. A hill of calcareous breccia near the town, which is 
considered hy Humpovor as having been an island in an antient 
gulf of the sea, is covered with a thick forest of columnar cac- 
tus and opuntia. Some of these 30 or 40 feet high, covered 
with lichens, and divided into several branches in the form of 
candelabras, have a very singular appearance. They measured 
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a cactus, which was four feet nine inches in circumference. 
The wood of these plants is often so hard from age, that it res 
sists both air and moisture for centuries, and is employed in pre- 
ference for oars and door-posts. A place where the strong cac- 
tus are collected in groups is considered as almost impenctrable 5 
such thickets are cailed /unales, and are not only impervious to 
the native who goes naked to the waist, but aye formidable to 
those who go fully clothed. ‘The tunal is considered at C umana, 
and every where in the Spanish colonics, as an important means 
of military defence; and when earthen works are raised, the 
engiticers are as eager to propagate the thorny opuntia as they 
are careful to keep crocodiles in the ditches of fortified places. 
* In a climate where organized nature is so powerful and active, 
man summons as auxiliaries the carniverous reptile, and the 
plant with its armour of thorns.’ 

The Indians of this coast are called Guayquerias ; 3 and, next 
to the Caribs of Guyana, are the finest race of nen in Terra Fir- 
ma. ‘They have exchanged the love of independence for the 
less noble but more conve enient virtue of Joyalty ; and from the 
earliest timcs of the conquest, they remained faithful friends to the 
Castilians. ‘They enjoy several peculiar privileges on that ac- 
count, and the King of Spain names them in his public acts, 
his dear, noble and “loyal Guayquerias. This name they re- 
ceived from the Spaniards who accompanied Cx dunbus, and 
who mistook it for the name which they gave themselves in their 
own language. ‘They show with pride the point of the Galera, 
so called on account of the vessel of Columbus which anchored 
there in 1498, the event from which they ought to date the sub- 
jugation and ruin of their race. ‘They are im their present con- 
dition an intelligent people, and very considerably civilized. 

A curious fact is mentioned with respect to the soil or vege- 
table mould of this country, strongly expressive of the exuber- 
ance of organization. 

* The arid plain of Cumana exhibits, after violent showers, an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon, The earth, drenched with rain, and heat- 
ed again by the rays of the sun, emits that musky odour, which, un- 
der the torrid zone, is common to animals of very different classes ; 
to the saguar, the small species of tiger cat, the thick-nosed tapir, 
the galinazo vulture, the crocodile, vipers and rattlesnakes. The 
gaseous emanations, which are the vehicles of this aroma, seem 
to be evolved in proportion only as the mould, containing the spoils 
of an innumerable quantity of reptiles, worms and insects, begins 
to be impregnated with water, Whenever the soil is turned up, 
we are struck with the mass of organic substances, which, by turns, 
are dev-loped, transformed and decomposed. Nature, in these cli- 
mates, appears more active, more fruitful, we might cven say more 
prodigal of lite. ? 
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The waters of the Menzanares are limpid and cool, and seem 
to form the principal luxury of the inhabitants. ‘The banks are 
shaded by mimosas, erythemas, ceibas, and other trees of gi- 
gantic growth. A river, where the temperature, in the time of 
floods, descends as low as 70°, when that of the air is 90° Fah- 
renheit, is an inestimable benefit. The children, accordingly, 
pass, as it were, a part of their lives in the water. The whole of 
the inhabicante, even the women of the best families, know how 
to swim ; and in a country where man is so near the state of 
nature, one of the first questions asked, on meeting in che morn- 
ing, is, whether the water is cooler than the preceding evening. 
The mode of bathing is singular enough. 

‘ We every night visited a very respectable society in the suburb 
of Guayquerias. Ina fine moonshine night, chairs were placed in 
the water. The men and women were lightly clothed, as in some 
baths of the north of Europe; and the family and strangers assem- 
bled in the river, passed some time in smoking segars, and in talk- 
ing, according to the custom of the country, of the extreme dry- 
ness of the season, of the abundant rains in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and, particularly, of the luxuasies of which the ladies of Cu- 
mana accuse those of the Caraccas and the Havannah.’ 

Cumana, like all the countries in this quarter of the world, 
is more or less subject to the ravages of earthquakes. About 
their history in past times, little information can be obtained, 
as no record exists at Cumana; and its archives, on account of 
the perpetual devastations of the white ants, contain no docu- 

rent that goes back farther than 150 years. The memory of 
some catastrophes, however, is strongly impressed on the minds 
of the people, and will live long in the traditions of the pit 
On the 2Zist of October 1766, “the city of Cumana was entirely 
destroyed ; and the remem bitince of that day is every year re- 
newed by a religious festival. The whole of the houses were o- 
verturned in a few minutes; and the shocks were hourly repeat- 
ed during fourteen months. 

Tradition states that, in this earthquake, the shocks were 
mere horizontal oscillations. It was only on the disastrous day 
of the 14th of December 1797, that, for the first timeat Cu- 
mana, the motion of the rising or heaving up of the ground 
was perceived. More than four-fifths of the town were entirely 
destroyed ; and the shock, attended with a loud subterraneous 
noise, resembled the explosion of a mine at a great depth. 
Happily the most violent shock was preceded by a slight undu- 
latory motion, so that the greater part of the inhabitants had 
time to escape into the streets. 

The earthquakes of Cumana are connected with those of the 
West India Islands; and it has even been suspected, that they 
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have some connexion with the volcanic phenomena of the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes. On the 4th of November of the same year, the 
soil of the province of Quito underwent such a destructive com~ 
motion, that notwithstanding the extreme feebleness of the 
population of that country, near 40,000 natives perished, bu- 
ried under the ruins of their houses, swallowed up in the 
crevices, or drowned in lakes that were suddenly formed. 
At the same period, the inhabitants of the eastern Antilles 
were alarmed by shocks, which continued during eight 
months, when the volcano of Guadaloupe threw out pumice 
stones, ashes, and gusts of sulphurous vapours. This eruption 
of the 27th of September, during which, very long continued 
subterraneous noises were heard, was followed on the 14th of 
December by the great earthquake of Cumana. Another vol- 
cano of the West India islands, that of St Vincents, has lately 
given a fresh instance of these extraordinary connexions. This 
volcano had not emitted flames since 1718, when they burst 
forth anew in 1812. The total ruin of the city of Caracas 
preceded this explosion thirty-five days ; and violent oseillations 
of the ground were felt, both in the islands and on the coasts of 
Terra Firma. 

We have a very lively account, in the beginning of the 5th 
chapter, of the kind of embarrassment to which travellers with 
scientific objects in view, and a scientific apparatus in their pos- 
session, must be often subjected by the half informed curio- 
sity of the people they visit. In the first week of their abode 
at Cumana, they were distracted by frequent visits of persons 
who were highly gratified to see the spots of the moon through 
a telescope, the absorption of two gases in a eudiometric tube, 
or the effects of galvanism on the nerves of a frog: They were 
obliged to answer innumerable questions, and to repeat the same 
experiments for hours together. 

‘ These scenes were renewed for the space of five years, every 
time that we took up a new abode in a place where it was under- 
stood that we were in possession of microscopes, telescopes, and 
electrical apparatus. The half scientific looked on us with a sort of 
disdain, when they learnt that we had not brought in our collection 
of books, the Spectacle de la Nature of the Anse Piucue, the Cours 
de Physique of Sicaup pe LA Fonp, or the Dictionary of VAL- 
MONT DE Bomare. These three, andthe Traité d’ Economie Poli- 
tique of Baron BigtFreLp, are the foreign works most esteemed in 
Spanish America, from Caracas and Chili, to Guatimala and the 
north of Mexico. No one is thought learned, who cannot quote 
these authors; and it is only at the great capitals of Lima, Santa 
Fé De Bogota, and Mexico, that the names of Hatter, CAvVEN- 
bisH, and Lavoisier begin to take place of those which have enjoy- 
ed popular celebrity for fifty years past.’ 
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In an excursion to the country of Araya, they met with an 
example of the nobility of a Castilian combined with the blood 
of a mulatto, and the profession of a shoemaker. 

* Among the mulattoes, whose huts surround the salt lake, we 
found a shoemaker of Castilian descent. He received us with the 
air of gravity and self-sufficiency, which in those climates charac- 
terise almost every one who is conscious of possessing some peculiar 
talent. He was employed in stretching the string of a bow, and 
sharpening his arrows to kill birds. His trade of a shoemaker could 
not be very lucrative, in a country where the greater part of the inha- 
bitants go bare-foot; and he only complained that, on account of the 
dearness of gunpowder, a man of his quality was reduced to employ 
the same weapons as the Indians. He was the sage of the place ; 
he understood the formation of the salt by the influence of the sun 
and moon ; the symptoms of earthquakes; the marks by which mines 
of gold and silver are discovered ; and the medicinal plants, which he 
divided like all the other colonists from Chili to California, into hot 
and cold.* After.a long discourse on the emptiness of huavan gran. * 
deur, he drew from a leathern pouch a few small pearls, which he 
forced us to accept, enjoining us at the same time to note in our ta- 
blets, that a poor shoemaker of Araya, but a white man, and of noble 
Castilian race, had been enabled to give us what on the other side of 
the sea was sought for as so precious. I acquit myself rather late of 
the promise I made this honest man; and I am happy to add, that his 
disinterestedness did not permit him to accept of the slightest retri- 
bution.’ 


In concluding these remarks, we must advert to a defect 
which we have observed in the composition both of this and 
some other works of the same author, and growing out of an ex~ 
cellence by which these same works are particularly distin- 
guished. 

M. pe Humpetpr is not only a traveller, the most ex- 
tensive and varied in his observations, and the most direct- 
ed in them by philosophic views; but he is withal the most 
learned, and has more of the knowledge derived from 
books, than we believe has ever fallen to the share of one 
who had looked so much at nature with his own eyes. In 
general it is not found easy to combine these two things 
together in the same individual, so that both shall exist in 
an eminent degree. ‘The man who has employed much 
of his time in learning the opinions of others, loses the ta- 
lent and the relish for those means of ucquiring know- 


* The exciting and debilitating, sthenic and asthenic remedies; 
so that, to his other accomplisiiments, the Castilian shoemaker adé- 
ed that ef being an adept in the Brunonian system. 
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ledge, which imply much bodily as well as mental exer- 
tion, and which infer the use of travel, observation, or ex- 
periment. The converse of this also takes place ; and it is not 
unusual to see men so entirely occupied by their own observa- 
tions, that they pay very little attention to the opinions of those 
who have gone before them. Both the propensities thus ac- 
quired, lead very obviously to error; and the division of la- 
bour, which is so conducive to the improvement of art, hecomes 
here a great obstruction to the progress of science. The most 
useful observer is he who is most learned, providing the habits 
belonging to the one character “re not suffered to impair the ex- 
ertions belonging to the other. Of this kind precisely is the 
traveller before us, distinguished at the same time for science 
and for erudition, for the knowledge acquired by the examina 
tion of nature, and for that which is obtained from the study 
of books. Hence, in his mind, every object recals so many 
others with which it is connected, that the exuberance of illus- 
tration sometimes overpowers the reader, and withdraws his at- 
tention from the main object. Examples and comparisons, each 
in itself just and apposite, do, now and then, by their number 
and variety, impair the unity, perhaps in some instances the 
perspicuity, of the descriptions, and present the collateral objects 
without a sufficient subordination to the principal. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that the effect and interest are not so great as if the 
materials were less valuable, and the workmanship less rich and 
expensive. 

This imperfection might be corrected, we are persuaded, with- 
out losing any thing of the number or variety of the compari- 
sons, the general views, the contrasts or the analogies in which 
the work abounds. A small alteration in the distribution, such 
as the taste and ¢act of the author might readily suggest to him, 
would be quite sufficient. However that be, we shall rejoice 
to see the sequel of the Personal Narrative, of which the two 
volumes now before us can only constitute a small part. 

The translation bears the marks of good execution, and is the 
work of a lady well acquainted both with the language from 
which, and the language znto which, her translation is made,— 
and who is, besides, intelligent and interested in the subjects a- 
bout which she writes. The work has the air of an original; 
and, though we have not seen it in the French, we may jucige of 
the translation as one pronounces a porirait to be good, and e- 
ven to be like, though he has never seen the person whom it ie 
intended to represent. , 


a 7 
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Arr. V. De la Responsabilité des Ministres. Par M. Ben. 
JAMIN DE Constant. A Paris, 1815, 


Adresse dl’ Empereur. Par Joseru Rey, de Grenoble, Presi- 
dent du Tribunal Civil de Rumilly. Seconde Edition. A 
Paris, 1815. 


W* hope it is not merely because we belong ourselves to the 

fraternity of public writers, that we regard the press as 
the palladium of civilized society. It is not only the an source 
of hope for its advancement, but the only effectual security a- 
gainst its return to pristine wretchedness and barbarity. When. 
ever, therefore, the state of society becomes unsettled ; when the 
old tackle and machinery seem at any time worn out, and new ins 
struments of connexion and operation are required, it is of pe- 
culiar importance to trace the tendency of this extraordinary 
agent, and to point out the results to which it may be expected 
to lead. 

From the titles of the publications which we have placed at 
the head of this article, the reader will readily infer, that it is 
our intention to occupy him with the consideration of what is 
likely to be the influence of the press, during the earlier part of 
the succeeding age, rather on the Continent of Europe, than in 
our own country ; as to which indeed there is much less scope 
for speculation. The more fixed and stationary condition of 
this country, and the advances we have already made in liberal 
opinions, give us a kind of assurance, that for some years to come 
we shall go on much as we have done lately. It is on the Con- 
tinent chiefly that the new circumstances in which the press is 
about to operate become interesting, and make us anxious to an- 
ticipate the results; although the circumstances by which its 
influence has been found to be obstructed or promoted in this 
country, afford the chief fund of experience from which our 
conclusions as to other countries can saf:ly be founded. 

It is very evident, that all the good which can be expected 
must depend upon the degree of liberty which the press Is, per- 
mitted to enjoy. Could a press exist perfectly enslaved, it would 
be an instrument of pure, and unbounded mischief. It would 
be employed to mould the minds of men into absclute submis- 
sion to the wiil of arbitrary rulers, and their instruments 5 ; and 
as this could only be effected through the medium of falsehood 
and deception, a press perfectly enslaved would be solely employ+ 
ed to corrupt and debase the human mitfd. 

Most happily, however, for human_nature, the press cannot 
exist at all in a state of absolute slavery. It appears, by a pret~ 
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ty full experience, that if the press does but operate, under 
whatever restrictions, it will occasionally give vent to thoughts 
which tend to enlighten the mind, and to deliver it from igno- 
rance and deception. ‘There is no country in Europe, which 
does not bear testimony to this truth, Even in Spain and Aus- 
tria, where the influences of a bad government and a bad re 
ligion have been united to prevent and exclude its salutary o- 
eration, books, not altogether destitute of good sentiments, 
lone occasionally appeared. No vigilance, it seems, however 
keen and malignant, can exclude every thing instructive; and 
the difficulty appears, fortunately, to increase with the intelli- 
gence and civilization of the people. ‘The laws were the same; 
and the interests of the rulers the same, in Italy as in Austria 
and Spain; but a much greater proportion of useful publica- 
tions issued from the press in the first country than in the o- 
ther two—exactly because it was the most enlightened. The 
case was not very different under the old monarchy in France: 
but there, for the same reason, it was still less practicable total- 
ly to prevent the publication of salutary truths. By the laws, e- 
ven of Britain, every thing is forbidden to the press which the 
most perfect state of slavery requires, and the British rulers 
have interests of the same kind as other rulers; but, in Great 
Britain, beyond any other country, it is impossible to prevent 
the publication of liberal sentiments—exactly because there is no 
country in which such sentiments have already made so great a 
progress. 

The press, then, lays a foundation for human improvement 
that cannot fail, because it ensures a state of progression in eve- 
ry country in which it can operate at all; and increases its power 
in proportion to the progress which it has made. It may ac- 
cordingly be observed, that, from the grand era of the invention 
of printing, the human mind, in every country in Europe, even 
the most besotted, has been gradually improved ; that its im- 
provement has been more rapid in every succeeding age; and is, 
at this moment, most rapid in the countries which have made 
the greatest advancement. 

We may, therefore, conclude, and that with a pretty full as- 
surance, that whether the form into which Europe is about to 
be cast, shall be as highly favourable, or as unfavourable as pos- 
sible to the interests of humanity, the press will enjoy, either by 
law, or in spite of law, a considerable degree of liberty ; and 
books, tending to clear away deception, and to iristruct the peo- 
ple in what manner their interests may be best consulted; will a- 
bound in some countries, and find their way into all. 

In endeavouring to estimate what, during the next age, may 

YO. XXV. NO 49. Hi 
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be the influence of the press in improving the condition of the 
European world, it is natural to turn our first attention to 
France. This country has long enjoyed the distinction of serv- 
ing as a kind of model to her continental neighbours; and many 
powerful circumstances ensure to her a leading influence in their 
conduct and character. Her language is, in some measure, the 
universal language ;—her position is central ;—she is, on the 
whole, the most powerful, and the most accomplished nation ; 
and the character of her people is active and imposing. What 
is enjoyed and admired in France will not easily fail of being 
desired in other countries where it is w anting. Celebrated books, 
published in France, can never be altogether excluded from 
any country in Europe ; and we may, the refore, pretty safely 
conclude, that the degree of liberty enjoyed by the French press, 
will go far to determine the rapidity with which salutary truths 
are likely to be disseminated in the rest of the Continent. In no 
single event, therefore, were the interests of humanity ever more 
deeply concerned, than in the species of government which may, 
in this respect, be established in that country. 

In trying to conjecture what degree of liberty the press is 
likely to enjoy in France, the melancholy expericnce of human 
affairs seems to require that we should anticip: ite the worst, ra- 
ther than the best state of things, of which its present civiliza- 
tion will admit. Suppose the Bourbons again restored ; and 
suppose them as able as they were before, to set aside every sti- 
pulation in favour of good government, and, among the rest, 
the liberty of the press—how adverse soever the laws mz ay then 
be to a free discussion, the laws, to a certain extent, will prove 
impotent. Where the discordance between them and the pub- 
lic opinion has risen to a certain height, they cannot be exe- 
cuted—and their very forms become the means of evasion. ‘The 
grand question therefore is, What extent of free discussion may 
the state of public opinion in France be expected to ensure, in 
spite of all which bad laws and a bad government can effect to 
repress it ?—for this, in truth, is all the liberty to which, with 
any assurance, we are entitled to look forward. 

Our hopes, we lament to say, are not very sanguine The 
apathy-with which the French looked on, when Louis the Figh- 
teenth expunged from their constitution the article which pro- 
vided for the liberty of the press, was of ill omen. In the de- 
bates which took place on that occasion, the members who 
showed any great warmth in favour of the liberiy of printing, 
were wondertully few ; and many, who themselves possessed the 
most cultivated ininds, betrayed no slight jealousy of that bles- 
ing—conjuring up to theniselves the frightful image of many 
dangerous ceuscquences, Not one man,—at least not more 
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than one man, in F'rance,. appeared to have any thing like a 
sound and comprehensive view of the natural effects of an un- 
restricted press. A few vague and puerile conceptions about its 
vast advantages, on the one hand, and its monstrous evils on 
the other, seemed to make up the whole stock of French think- 
ing upon the subject. ‘Their minds seemed to be in a great de- 
gree subdued by the remembrance of the excesses of the times of 
terror ;—as if a period of popular frenzy could fail to be prolific of 
excesses, with or without a press,—as if the excesses in which po~ 
pular frenzy uses the press as an instrument, were produced by the 
liberty, and not by the slavery, of the press—slavery more coimplete 
than under any other circumstances it can possibly be made to en= 
dure. So far from being agreeable to fact, is the frightful asso- 
ciation of the ideas of a free press, and the excesses of a people 
excited to fury, that it is only where a press has been previously 
enslaved, that the authors of’ mischief can ever make use of it 
for the accomplishment of their designs. Where a press has 
been previously free, there are means for making the people 
hear both sides. But where they have had no experience of fair 
discussion, every faction that is uppermost silences all opposition, 
and uses the press for its own purposes. In that case, no doubt, 
it is superlatively mischievous: But against that mischief, whe- 
ther in a state of calm or commotion, ‘the only effectual security 
is its freedom. A people who have been habituated to hear 
both sides, cannot see that privilege destroyed, without suspect- 
ing the views of those by whom so questiona sble an act has been 
performed. And, finally, where a press has really been free, it 
is so difficult suddenly to destroy it, that the designs of the wick- 
ed may generally be exposed ; and that deception, on which the 
excesses of a season of frenzy chicfly depend, may always be 
inore or less completely prevented. Could Robespierre have 
perpetrated the atrocities of which he was guilty, had it been 
free to the press to expose his villany, and fully to instruct the 
people? No!—But that tyrant used the press for his purposes, 
just as it is used by every other master of an enslaved press. 
Hle prevented every one by terror from using it against him ; 
and then employed it to praise himself, and to blacken all those 

whom he wished to destroy. After all, the press was by no 
means the most efficient of his instruinents ; and it has got the 
credit, or discredit, of innumerable effects which were produced 
by other causes. 

But though the imperfect knowledge which the French ap- 
pear to possess of the benefits of free printing, their exaggeratert 
conception of its dangers, and the aps athy towards pt ublic good 
which belongs to then in common with other nations, are al! 
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unfavourable symptoms, there are other circumstances from 
which we may infer, with some confidence, that a considerable 
degree of freedom in printing will in fact be enjoyed, and that 
on the most important of all topics, namely, that which touches 
their political rights, the people will from time to time receive 
important information. 

Of the truth of this, the tract, which we have placed at the 
head of this article, affords considerable proof. It was written 
during the short reign of Louis XVIII, when both law and 
government were opposed to the liberty of the press. It was 
even printed under the curb of a licenser ; and yet it abounds 
with observations tending to show the people what they ought 
to expect at the hands of their rulers, and what they have it in 
their power to compel their rulers to perform. 

The object of the performance is to lay down a plan, accord- 
ing to which, ministers, and other instruments of government, 
may be rendered subject to punishment, in case of ill desert. 
To this whole design, however, it was obvious to object, —that 
if the instruments of government may be punished for their obe- 
dience, they must be entitled to judge of the orders they re- 
ceive ; and that the whole business of government would, in this 
way, be obstructed and disturbed. 

This objection M. Constant meets, in the following manner. 

‘ Je réponds d’abord : si vous prescrivez aux agens de l’autorité 
le devoir absolu d’une obéissance implicite et passive, vous lancez 
sur la société humaine des instrumens d’arbitraire et d’ oppression, 
que le pouvoir aveugie ou furieux peut déchainer a volonté. Lequel 
des deux maux est le plus grand ? 

‘ Mais je crois devoir remonter ici a quelques principes plus gé- 
neraux sur la nature et Ja possibilité, de |’obéissance passive. De- 
puis la révolution, l'on s’extasie plus que jamais sur les avantages de 
ce genre d’obéissance. S'il n’y a pas obéissance passive dans |’armée, 
dit-on, il n'y aura plus d’armée ; s’il n’y a pas dans |’administration 
obéissance passive, il n’y aura plus d’administration. Je ne serois 
pas étonné que ces raisonneurs, que les fureurs de la démagogie ont 
d’autant mieux faconnés au despotisme, ne blamassent les comman- 
dans et les gouverneurs de provinces, que l’histoire loue, depuis prés 
de trois sie¢cles, de n’avoir pas ob¢i a Charles IX, lors du massacre 
de la Saint-Barthélemy. 

* Il est bizarre que les faits dont nous avons été témoins et vic- 
times n’aient pas découragé les partisans d’un pareil systéme. Ce 
n'est pas faute d’obdissance, dans les agens inférieurs de nos diverses 
tyrannies, que la France a tant souffert de ces tyrannies. Tout le 
monde au contraire n'a que trop obGi; et si quelques malheureux 
ont échappé, si quelques injustices ont été adoucies, si le gouverne- 
ment de Robespierre a été renvers¢, si celui de Buonaparte ne pese 
plus sur Ja France, c’est qu’on s'est quelquefois écarté de la doctrine 
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‘ Mais les dépositaires du pouvoir, convaincus, malgré les exem- 
ples, de I’éternelle durée de Jeur autorité, ne cherchent que des in- 
strumens dociles, qui servent sans examen: ils ne voient dans l’in- 
telligence humaine qu’une cause de résistance qui les importune. 

‘ Plus les soldats, en leur qualité Pidsircaaiine aveugles, ont fu- 
sillé leurs concitoyens, plus on a répété que l’armée devoit étre pure- 
ment et passivement obéissante. Plus les agens de |’administration 
ont déployé de zele sans examen, pour faire incarcérer, déce ir et 
traduire devant des tribunaux de sang leurs administrés, plus on a 
prétendu que l’examen étoit le fléau, et le zele implicite le ressort 
nécessaire de toute administration. On ne réfléchit pas que les in- 
strumens trop passifs peuvent étre saisis par toutes les mains, et re- 
tournés contre leurs premiers siafties, et que l'intelligence qui porte 
homme a lV’examen, lui sert aussi a distinguer le droit davec la 
force, et celui d qui appartient le commandement de celui qui l'u- 
surpe. 

L’obéissance passive, telle qu’on nous la vante et qu’on nous la 
yecommande, est griice au ciel complétement impossible. Méme 
dans la discipline militaire, cette obéissance passive a des bornes, que 
la nature des choses lui trace, en dépit de tous les sophismes. Ona 
beau dire que les armées doivent étre des machines, et que l’intelli- 
gence du soldat est dans l’ordre de son caporal. Un soldat devroit- 
il, sur l’ordre ce son caporal ivre, tirer un coup de fusil a son capi- 
taine? Il doit done distinguer si son caporal est ivre ou non. Il 
doit réfléchir que le capitaine est une autorité supérieure au caporal. 
Voila de V’inteliigence et de l’examen requis dans le soldat. Un ca- 
pitaine devroit-il, sur l’ordre de son colonel, aller, avec sa compag- 
nie, aussi obéissante que lui, arréter le Ministre de la guerre? Voila 
donc de Vintelligence et de l’examen requis dans le capitaine. Un 
colonel devroit-il, sur ordre du Ministre de la guerre, porter une 
main attentatoire sur la personne sacrée du R i? Voila done de 
Vintelligence et de l’examen requis dans le colonel. N’a-t-on pas, 
nagucres, comblé d’éloges, avec beaucoup de justice, l’officier qui, 
recevant l’ordre de faire sauter un magasin a poudre au centre de 
Paris, s’est servi de son jugement et de sa conscience, pour se dé- 
montrer que la désobéissance étoit son devoir? 

‘Il y a done des circonstances ou l’examen reprend ses droits, od il 
devient une obligation et une nécessité, et od |’instrument passif et 
aveugle peut-étre punissable et doit étre puni.’ p. 16-19. 

Now, this is not only excellent in itself; but it is free and po- 
pular to a degree that has not often been hazarded even in this 

country. We allude not so much to the boldness with which M. 
C onstant explodes the doctrine of passive obedience, not only in 
the people, ‘but also in the immediate agents of government, 
aixl even in the military themselves, as to his general doctrine, 
that the great danger to the interests of hu: manity arises, not 

rom toe little, but from too much, obedience,—from a tenden- 
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cy rather to venerate foolishly, than to complain without rea- 
son. ‘The opposite opinicn is no doubt very sedulously inculcat- 
ed by those whose interest it is to represent the continuance of 
their own unquestioned authori ity, as the only security for the 
preservation of social order. But it is not only contradicted by 
that sound knowledge of human nature, on which the art and 
science of government fundamentally rest, but by the unvarying 
testimony of histor y itself, So great is the disposition of man- 
kind, not only to obey, but to admire, and almost to worshi ip, 
their ruler s, that Adam Smith has described it as a prope Dsity, 
controuling some of the strongest and most important princi- 
ples of our nature,—as the most powerful, in short, of all the 
causes which pervert the moral judgments of mankind. And if 
we accurately consult history, we shal: have no hesitation in de- 
ciding, that for one evil which disobedience has brought upou 
mankind, there are tens of thousands to be traced to their slav- 
ish submission and acquiescence. What else is it that renders 
all the dreadful effects of misgovernment so permanent, in ‘Tur- 
key for example, and over all Asia? What renders them so 
permanent in Europe itself—but the passive disposition of man- 
kind—a readiness, a willingness to obey, far too great fir the 
good of the human race, and which it will be one of the h: appi- 
est effects of adv: ancing civilization to diminish? When diso- 
bedience produces evil ; how transient, for the most part, and 
how insignificant are its effects? But when we contemplate the 
extent of misery which is spread over the earth, by the gross 
and disgusting abuses which are prop: gated from age to age, 
through the servile and passive ubedience of mankind, the heart 
sickens at the view. In one word, the evils of Dlecledionce are 
the errors of talent, courage, and activity;—those of submis- 
sion, the natural fruits of stupidity, cowardice, and neglect. 

We shall produce another passage from the work we have just 
quoted, because it comes upon the very ground of the present dis- 
cussion,—that which belongs to the liberty of the press. In the 
scheme of expedients which M. Constant proposes for bringing 
culpable ministers to judgment, publicity of discussiun is in- 
cluded. 

‘ On allegue,’ he says, ¢ contre cette publicité, trois objections 
spécieuses. Les secrets de |’Etat, dit-on, seront mis a Ja merci 
d’un orateur imprudent. L’honneur des Ministres sera compromis 
par des accusations hasardées. Enfin, ces accusations, lors méme 
qu’elles seront prouvées fausses, n’en auront pas moins donné a l’opi- 
nion un ébranlement dangereux. 

‘ Les secrets de |’Etat ne sont pas en aussi grand nombre, qu’aime 
a Vaflirmer le charlatanisme, ou que Vignorance aime a le croire, 
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Le secret n'est guére indispensable que dans quelques circonstances 
rares et momentanées, pour quelque eapédition militaire, par exem- 
ple, ou pour quelque alliance décisive, a une époque de crise. Dans 
tous les autres cas, |’autoriié ne veut le secret que pour agir sans 
contradiction, et la plupart du temps, aprés avoir agi, elle regrette 
la contradiction qui l’auroit éclairée. 

‘ Mais dans les cas ot le secret est vraiment nécessaire, les ques« 
tions qui sont du ressort de la responsabilité ne tendent point a le di- 
vulguer. Car elles ne sont débattues, qu’apres que l’objet qui les a 
fait naitre est devenu public. 

‘ Le droit de paix et de guerre, la conduite des opérations mili- 
taires, celle des négociations, la conclusion des traités, appartiennent 
au pouvoir exécutif. Ce n’est qu’apres qu’une guerre a été entre- 
prise, qu’on peut rendre les Ministres responsables de Ja légitimité 
de cette guerre. * Ce n'est gu’apres qu’une expédition a réussi ou 
manqué, qu’on peut en demander compte au Ministre. Ce n'est 
qu’aprés qu’un traité a été conclu, qu'on peut examiner le contenu 
de ce traité. 

‘ Les discussions ne s’établissent donc que sur des questions déja 
connues. Elles oe divulguent aucun fait. Elles placent seulement 
des faits publics sous un nouveau point de yue. 

* L’honneur des Ministres, loin d’exiger que les accusations in- 
tentées contre eux soient enveloppees de mystere, exige plutét im- 
périeusement que |’examen se fasse au grand jour. Un Ministre, 
justifié dans le secret, n’est jamais complétement justifié. Les ac- 
cusations ne sauroient étre ignorées. Le mouvement qui les dicte 
porte inévitablement ceux qui les intentent a les révéler. Mais, ré- 
vélées ainsi dans des conversations vagues, elles prennent toute la 
gravité que la passion cherche a leur donner, . La vérité n’est pas 
admise & les rétuter. Vous n’empéchez pas l’accusateur de parier, 
vous empechez seulement qu'on ne lui réponde. Les ennemis du 
Ministre profitent du voile qui couvre ce qui est, pour accrediter ce 
qui n’est pas. Une explication publique et complete, ou les organes 
de la nation auroient éclairé Ja nation entiéie, sur la conduite du 
Ministre dénonce, eut prouvé peut étre a la fois leur modération et 
son innocence. Une discussion secrete laisse planer sur lui l’accu- 
sation qui n'est repoussée que par une enquéie mystérieuse, et peser 
sur eux l’apparence de la coonivence, de la toiblesse ou de la com- 
plicité. 


* Je m’attends que parmi nous, qui avions perdu, depuis fassem- 
blée constituante, jusqu’a la restauration, toute idée d’une discus- 
sion libre, et qui considérions une minorité indépendante, comme 
une réunion de révoltés, ?examen de la légitirhité ou de la conduite 
dune guerre, tandis qu’elle continue, paroitra fort alarmant. Lar- 
deur de la nation sera découragée, di:ont des hommes timides, et 
certes il edt été heureux pour la France que ses Représentans eussent, 
pu examiner Ja légitimité de lentreprise d’Espagne ou de celle dg, 
Russie, lorsque nos troupes étoient encore a Madrid et a Moscou. 
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* C'est faute de bien apprecier notre situation actuelle que nous 
nous épouvantons en France des déclamations inconsidérées, et des 
accusations sans fondement. Ces choses s’usent d’elles-emémes, se 
décréditent, et cessent enfin, par le seul effet de l’opinion qui les 
juge et les flétrit. Elles ne sont dangereuses que sous le despotisme, 
ou dans les démagogies, sans contre-poids constitutionnel : sous le 
despotisme, parce qu’en circulant malgré lui, elles participent de la 
faveur de tout ce qui lui est opposé ; dans les démagogies, parce que 
tous les pouvoirs étant réunis et confondus comme sous le despotisine, 
quiconque s’en empare, en subjuguant la foule par la parole, est 
maitre absolu. C’est le despotisme sous un autrenom. Mais quand 
les pouvoirs sont balancés, et qu’ils se contiennent l’un par l’autre, 
la parole n’a point cette influence rapide et immodérée. 

* Il y a augsi en Angleterre, dans la Chambre des Communes, des 
déclamateurs et des hommes turbulens. Qu’arrive-t-il? Ils parlent; 
on ne les écoute pas, et ils se taisent. L’intérét qu’attache une as- 
semblée a sa propre dignité, lui apprend a réprimer ses membres, 
sans qu’il soit besoin d’étouffer leur voix. Le public .se forme de 
méme 4 l’appréciation des harangues violentes et des accusations 
mal fondées. Laissez-lui faire son éducation, I! faut quelle se 
fasse. L’interrompre, ce n’est que la retarder. Veillez, si vous le 
croyez indispensable, sur les résultats immediats. Que la loi pré- 
vienne les troubles: maig dites-vous bien que la publicité est le mo- 
yen le plus infaillible de les prévenir. Elle met de votre parti la ma- 
jorité nationale, qu’autrement vous auriez 4 réprimer, peut-ctre § 
combattre. Cette majorité vous seconde. Vous avez la raison pour 
auxiliaire. Mais pour obtenir ce puissant auxiliaire, il ne faut pas 
le tenir dans l’ignorance, il faut au contraire |’éclairer. 

* Voulez-vous étre sir qu’un peuple sera paisible? Dites-lui sur 
ses intéréts tout ce que vous pouvez lui dire. Plus il en saura, plus 
il jugera sainement et avec calme. Ii s’effraie de ce qu’on lui cache, 
et il s’irrite de son effroi.’? p. 50—55. 

This is too well said, and too exactly applicable to the sub- 
ject we are now discussing, to admit of any commentary of 
ours. Upon one remarkable topic, however, it is worth while 
to consider, how much the coctrine of M. Constant is at vari- 
ance with that of our English legal authorities—A due regard 
to the honour or reputation of ministers is one of the principal 
sources of objection to the liberty of the press. ‘ As the ma- 
* gistrate,’ says one of our most recent writers on the law of 
libel, * * is the servant of the law, it peculiarly becomes the 
1 law to support itself, in the safety and due honour of the per- 
* sons of its ministers. Every system of law, therefore, has al- 
* ways regarded slander or libel against magistrates as more 


* Francis Holt Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 


Pp: 155. 
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« immediately directed against its own authority. The law of 
¢ England adopts both the reason and the practice. ’ 

The reasonings of M. Constant, however, take, as we have 
seen, a very different view of the matter. To restrain the pu- 
blicity of discussion, in favour of a minister, is not, according 
to him, to assert, but to impeach his honour. It is, in effect, 
to declare that his conduct cannot bear a scrutiny. What 
though a minister may thus be unjustly accused? The accusa- 
tion may be shown to be groundless; and then the attention of 
the public is more strongly fixed upon his merit. No restric- 
tions upon the publicity of discussion can prevent the generation 
of discontent ; for one minister is beloved, and another hated, 
in the most despotic and incurious countries upon earth, where 
the liberty of the press and its abuses are equally unknown. 

But what is meant by the honour of ministers, if not the 
opinions which are entertained of their conduct? Will dis- 
cussion make those opinions more unfavourable to ministers, 
taken generally, and upon the whole? The very reverse may 
be confidently affirmed. Discussion unveils the truth. If it 
produces opinions more unfavourable to the bad minister, that is, 
if it detract from Ais honour ; it produces opinions more favour- 
able to the good minister ; and, by driving bad men from the 
helm, tends 1 to leave there none but such as may both deserve 
and receive esteem. Nothing is more clear to reason, than that 
all restrictions upon the press are useful only to bad ministers. 
Nothing can be so injurious to good ministers, generally speak- 
ing, as to be deprived of the means of being distinguish d trom 
the bad; and nothing so effectually deprives them of that ines- 
timable advantage, as doing any thing to prevent the character 
of bad ministers from being most fully made known. 

It is hardly possible that, in any case whatsoever, a minister 
can sustain any real injury, that is, injustice, by the press. If 
accused by the press, it is open for his defence. No man has 

naturally the power of commanding its services to so great an 
extent. A poor man who has not the means of circu! latme, and 
giving publicity to his defence, may sustain very cruel injuries 
by the press, unless the law makes due provision for his case. 
‘The man of wealth and power is in no such danger. A minister, 
in particular, is in general very sure of receiving by the press a 
much greater portion of praise than of blame. Tor one accuser, 
he may count upon having at least two defenders. This will not, 
indeed, enable him to overthrow the evidence of his own mis- 
conduct ; and happy it is, that it cannot. But it will enable 
him to disseminate just opinions of that conduct; for * ‘Truth,’ 


> 
where it has equal treatment, ‘ is great, and will prevail.’ 
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Such are M. Constant’s opinions—and such also are ours.— 
Mr Holt’s, indeed, are different—and it may be worth while te 
look a little closer at the reasoning by which he defends them, 
It is a little alarming at first sight to find, that it is all founded 
on a metaphor. Hie is pleased to represent Law as a person ; 
and talks of law doing this, and doing that, when law is essen- 
tially passive, and can do nothing. He then says, * the magis- 
trate is the servant of the law ;’—which is not true; for the ma- 
gistrate is the servant of the people ; and the law is only the sys- 
tem of rules by which they have appointed him toact. He says, 
* it peculiarly becomes the law to support itself.’ This we do 
not pretend to understand :—but it is to support itself, it seems, 
‘ in the safety and due honour of the persons of its ministers.’ 
That is, if we must guess at a meaning, that ihe men who make, 
and the men who administer law, should pay * due honour’ 
to themselves,—by strictly prohibiting and punishing all censure 
of their conduct! Even with the help of the metaphor, we 
cannot think this reasoning absolutely conclusive. If magistrates 
were literally the servants of the law, we cannot help thinking 
that it might be proper to point out their faults;—because a very 
good master may have a very bad servant, whom it may be the 
greatest benefit to the master to expose, to bring to shame and 
punishment. It may happen, we believe it very often does hap- 
pen, that the law has servants, if such we must call its minis- 
ters, of this description; and that notbing can be of greater 
service to its cause, than to allow criticism, in the full exercise 
of all its powers, to find them out, aad make them perfectly 
known. 

The same arguments which expose the unsoundness of the 
pleas against freedom of discussion, drawn from the honour due 
to magistrates, are equally demonstrative of the unsoundness of 
those which are drawn from the supposed agitation of the pu- 
blic mind. It is only to the abuse of the powers of government, 
that the utmost freedom and publicity of discussion are formi- 
dable. The beneficent exercise of those powers has every thing 
to hope, and nothing to apprehend from discussion. But the 
great difficulty on all this question is, not to silence objections, 
which are all abundantly weak and frivolous, but to mitigate 
fears. Many people continue to be afraid of ghosts, long afier 
their reason has been satisfied by the proofs of their nonexist- 
ence—and there are other phantoms in a similar predicament. 

Nothing can be much weaker than to suppose that the open 
and unreserved discussion of public measures, is the chief or 
most dangerous cause of the agitations to which the minds of a 
people are occasionally liable. ‘The truth is, that such agitations, 
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when carried to any considerable extent, are of very rare oc- 
currence ; and all history bears testimony to the remark which 
M. Constant draws from the principles of human nature, that 
these agitations are most dangerous, where the people have the 
least chance of being cor rectly infevmed. * On ne conjure point 
les dangers, en les derobant aux regards. lis s’augmentent, au 
contraire, de la nuit dont on les entoure. Les objets se grossis- 
sent au sein des tenebres. ‘Tout paroit dans |’onbre hostile et 
gigante-que. ’ 

From history we learn: First, that the countries in which 
the liberty of the press has, in any tolerable degree been ever 
enjoyed, are solely and exclusively some of the protestant coun- 
tries of modern Europe, with the remarkable addition of the 
protestant United States of America: And, secondly, that in 
the whole world these are the countries in which the evils of agi 
tation have been Jeast felt, and least apprehended.—Reason, 
and experience are, in his case, therefore, obviously and un- 
deniably combined. 

The whole doctrine of alarm indeed is founded upon this 
most palpably absurd and extravagant assumption, that discus- 
sion has a tendency to mislead; that when people hear both 
sides of a quéstion, fairly and fully, they are most likely to form 
erroneous conclusions ; and that when they are. best informed, 
they will act the most absurdly. Unless this can be maintained, 
however, it seems obvious to us, that it is ridiculous to talk now 
of the dangers of popular discussion. lor many ages, indeed, 
the champions of authority maintamed boldly, that the people 
had no business to form conclusions at all about the mode in 
which they were governed: that if they were permitted to form 
conclusions upon such subjects, the business of government would 
become impracticable, and the world would be lost in confusion, 
here was consistency, at all events, in this plea; but, unfortu- 
nately, the actual progress of civilization makes it no longer 
tenable. It is admitted on ail hands, that unless the people have 
liberty to form conclusions respecting their government, the gor 
vernment will certainly convert itself into an instrument of op- 
pression, and will degrade and corrupt its subjects. But if it be 
good that the people should form conclusions respecting their 
government, how extravagant is the task undertaken by the ad- 
vocates of restriction! How absurd the attempt to show, that 
if the people ought to form conclusions, they ought to be de- 
prived of the means of forming correct ones ! 

That the people should have wrong, rather than right notions 
of their government, will scarcely be openly stated as a thing to 
be desired by any class of persons. In reality, however, we be- 
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lieve it to be the desire of all who, having an interest in the ab« 
uses of a bad government, wish to see those abuses perpetual, 
There are two ways in which a whole people may form errone- 
ous opinions of their government. They may either reckon a 
bad government better than it is, or they may reckon a good go- 
vernment worse. Of the former error there is so much danger, 
that it may be regarded as the habitual state of the human 
mind. Of the latter there is so little danger, that we question 
whether a single instance of it can be pointed out in the history 
of mankind. 

As ali governments have hitherto been very imperfect, there 
has been a perpetual anxiety in those who were vested with 
power, to make the people ihink them better than they really 
were: to deceive them, in short, in this way, to the greatest 
possible extent. The motives for this kind cf misrepresentation 
are as obvious as the fact itself is undeniable: But it is not easy 
to imagine what manner of persons they must be, whose interest 
it is to make a good government appear worse than it is. That 
they cannot be numerous, therefore, is obvious. ‘They must 
either consist of those who expect to be entrusted with un- 
due powers of government, if they can persuade the people to 
a distaste of the principles of freedom; or of plunderers, who 
hope to enrich themselves during a period of contusion. In 
the former class alone, can there be a shadow of danger. 
The latter, essentially impotent in almost every state of society, 
must, under a good government, have neither numbers nor 
power. It is a great truth, therefore, which can never be suffi- 
ciently pressed upon the attention of mankind, that almost the 
only persons w ho can have ¢ any interest in filling the minds of the 
people with false notions of their government, are the persons 
actually entrusted with its powers: and consequently it is against 
their representations, that an enlightened care for the interests 
of human nature will dictate the strongest preeautions. 

But if it be desirable that the people should hold sound opinions 
on the subject of their government, it follows, by undeniable con- 
sequence, that they should enjoy free discussion—in other words, 
the unlimited use of the press. Whatever is taken from that 
unlimited use, is just so much added to the means of deception. 
Whatever is taken from this liberty, is all taken from one side:— 
it is all taken from the power of expressing blame. The other 
side, of course, obtains a false and unfair preponderance. Those 
who have an interest in decciving the people into the mischievous 
belief that their government is better than it is, have the most 
unbounded liberty; those who would expose the delusion, and 
make known the vices and defects of the government, are alone 
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restricted. What is this, but securing to the depositaries of 
power an instrument of imposture—admitting, at once, that 
there is an intention to deceive, and that deception is necessary? 

This short and conclusive reasoning can be apparently evaded 
only in one way; by the assumption which we have already 
mentioned, that discussion is calculated to produce, not correct, 
but errcneous notions of government. It is really not a little 
singular, that an assumption so contrary to all reason and all 
experience, should be supposed to admit of discussion in such an 
age as the present. 

Two other assumptions are made for its support. In the first 
place, the people are very malignant to their rulers, and always 
disposed to resist them: In the next place, they are very igno- 
rant. We answer, that the first of these is directly contrary to 
the fact ; the fault of the people being to repose far too easy and 
too implicit a confidence in those who assume authority over 
them:—And to the second we reply, that if the people are igno- 
rant, we have only to give them the inestimable advantage of 
discussion, equally free on both sides, and they will be ignorant 
no longer. ‘Lhis, however, leads to the solution of the whole 
mystery. So long as rulers can prohibit free discussion, it is 
their interest to retain the people in ignorance and stupidity 5 
because the purpose is, to deceive them. When free discussion 
has place, it is the interest of rulers that the people should see 
clearly, and be incapable of being deceived. ‘ihis advantage is 
unspeakable. Because, then, the powers of government will be 
employed, not in resisting the instruction of the people, but in 
promoting it, with their irresistible efficacy. The people will 
receive the best possible education; the best possible books will 
be provided for them; erroneous opinions will meet with their 
best antidote and check—a prompt and skilful reply, effectually 
circulated and made known. In this manner, it is undeniably 
certain, that the freedom of the press affords a complete remedy 
for its own diseases; or, to speak more truly, it thus appears, 
that what have been called the diseases of'the press, are but fic- 
tions in the mouths of those who have an interest in defaming it. 

There is another view in which the very practice of free dis- 
cussion obviates the dangers which have been ascribed to it. 
Stimulants lose their efficacy by familiar use. When a people, 
long held in chains and darkness first hear the language of cen- 
sure on their government or governors, they may be surprised 
and agitated. Let them become familiar with it, and they will 
hear it with the indifference of a daily event.. At first they may 
be disposed to believe, that every censure on government is 
true; as children at first believe the truth of every thing which 
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they are told. Afford them but a short experience of the chance¢ 
of falsehood or error in the censures bestowed upon government, 
and they will meet every censure with scepticism, till probable 
grounds of belief are presented to their minds. 

It is an impressive fact, that wherever there is least experience 
of free discussion, there the greatest readiness is found to expect 
from it evil effects. The French, it seems, tremble at the thonghts 
of free discussion, even in a judicial or legislative assembly; and 
M. Constant finds it necessary to adduce the example of England 
to encourage them. There is violent and even turbulent decla- 
mation, he assures us, in the two English houses of Parliament. 

* Qu’arrive-t-il? Ils parlent; on ne les ecoute pas; et ils se tairent; 
Le public se forme a l’appreciation des harangues violentes, et des 
accusations mal fondées. Laissez lui faire son education. II faut 
qu'elle se tasse. L’interrompre, ce n’est que la retarder. Veillez, 
si vous le croyez indispensable, sur les resultats immediats. Que la 
loi previenne les troubles: mais dites-vous bien, que la publicité est 
je moyen le plus infaillible de les prevenir. Elle met de votre parti 
la majorite nationale, qu’autrement vous auriez a reprimer, peut. étre 
a combattre. Cette majorité vous seconde. Vous avez la raison 
pour auxiliaire. Mais pour obtenir ce puissant auxiliaire, il ne faut 
pas le tenir dans l'ignorance, il faut au contraire l’eclairer. Voulez 
vous etre sur qu'un peuple sera paisible? Dites lui sur ses interéts 
tout ce que vous pouvez lui dire. Plus il en saura, plus il jugera 
sainement et avec calme. II s’effraie de ce qu’on lui tache, et il 
s‘irrite de son effroi.’ 

These observations are so just, that they recommend them- 
selves to the conviction of every man who hears them; and so 
comprehensive, that they leave no room for any farther explana- 
tion. Suppose that the expression of blame by the press is al- 
lowed, in its greatest latitude, both with respect to persons and 
things, and suppose that it is abused to the frequent expres- 
sion of undue blame, it is a most indubitable fact, que le public 
se forme a Vapprectation des accusations mal fondées; that as soon 
as false accusations become common, they immediately cease to 
be of any importance ; and the chief mischief which they occa- 
sion is the very reverse of that which the enemies of the press 
hold up to dread. ‘They render it of little consequence to be 
accused ; and lessen the first impressions which are made, by 
the best founded imputations of guilt. 

When doctrines which lay as solid, and as broad a founda- 
tion for the liberty of the press, as those which we have quoted 
from the work of M. Constant, are published in the most popular 
works of the time ; and when the people have fairly had the ex- 
perience of so considerable a degree of that liberty, as has in fact 
existed in France during several months, we do trust, and with 
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some confidence, that the impulse towards it in the public mind 
is too powerful to be subdued ; and that even the return of the 
Bourbons, with augmented powers to spread the reign of dark- 
ness, will not be altogether able to prevent the muhiplication 
and circulation of useful books. 

If it should happen, that a family, claiming to hold its sove- 
reign powers, not by the will of the people, but hereditary and 
indefeasible right ; a family regarding every thing which it per- 
mits the people to enjoy as the effect of its grace and bounty, 
not part of that which the people ought to claim—and, if it is 
withheld, to take—be again seated on the throne of that great 
country by the bayonets of a confederacy of sovereigns, there 
will certainly be great reason to fear, that almost every restric- 
tion which law and government can maintain, will be imposed 
upon the freedom of the press in France. Our hopes, there~ 
fore, are placed in what the state of the public mind may pro- 
duce, in spite of law and of government. It formerly produced 
considerable results, in opposition to both ; and we have reason 
to conclude that it is still more strengthened and enlightened at 
the present, than at any preceding period. 

In other respects, however, the situation of Europe, we fear, 
is less favourable to this, or any other species of freedom. 
In former times, Holland was a republic; and enjoyed a press 
that was eminently free. From the press of Holland issu 
ed books, composed in France and other countries in which 
they durst not have appeared, and thence made their way into 
every quarter of Europe. ‘This was an advantage of unspeak- 
able importance. Holland, by the power of the confederated 
sovereigns, who seem so eager to help all the world to kings, 
has been constrained to receive a king; and, under him, it is 
scarcely to be expected that the same liberty will be indulged. 
Germany, too, was formerly divided into a great number of 
little states. A book, which could not be printed in one of 
them, might often be printed in another. The free cities al- 
lowed great liverties to the press; and, upon the whole, the 

circulation of useful truth was considerably favoured in all that 

mighty empire. ‘There is no chance whatever that any such 
facilities will be granted under the arrangements which may be 
ultimately made by the Sovereigns of the Congress of Vienna. 

Of all the ancient resources for the free expression of thought, 

on the Continent of Kurope, Geneva alone appears to be re 

served, But what powers of aiding this great cause, even she 
may be allowed to exercise, yet remains to be seen. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, we cannot find rea 
son to hope that the progress of the human mind. will be very 
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rapid during the years that are first to ensue. It will not, how. 
ever, it may be easily foreseen, be either stationary or quiet; 
and never again will it wear its shackles with contentment. Ars 
rangements, almost all unfayourable to human nature, may, in 
the present state of affairs, be expected to be made. But they 
will produce dissatisfaction, and, in the end, an irresistible desire 
of change. Henceforth, too, changes will be more easily ef- 
fected. The superstitious reverence for princes and men of au- 
thority, is prodigiously weakened over all the civilized world, 
What is bad in governments will not much longer have any thing 
but the bayonet for its support ; and, under the state of prepa- 
ration, which, in the more cultivated parts of Europe, the hu- 
man mind has attained, it seems not much to be dreaded, that 
any set of arrangements which shall deprive it of the liberty of 
the press, will be of long duration. It is hard to tell how soon 
events may open a way for its triumphant establishment. 

In our preceding reflections, we have sometimes expressed 
ourselves concerning the unlimited use of the press, in language 
which appears to ourselves to require restriction. We are far 
from meaning to say, that the press can never be employed for 
a bad purpose, or that such employments of it should not be 
repressed. 

The press is merely an instrument of speech ; and, as speech 
may be employed for the perpetration of almost every species of 
crime, so may the press. It may be used to effect a murder or 
a theft, or any other atrocity; and it is unquestionably necessa- 
ry to repress these crimes, whatever instrument is used in their 
commission. Yet it would be something worse than affected, to 
call any of these crimes by the name of an abuse of the press. It 
would be just as proper to call a murder, perpetrated with a knife, 
an abuse of the knife; and to make a law, accordingly, to pu- 
nish abuses of the knife. The rational course is, to define all 
crimes correctly, according to their nature and object, and to 
provide for their punishment, without regard to the manner 
of their perpetration. When this is done, there will be a law 
to restrain the abuses of the press, without so much as articn- 
lating its name. On the other hand, a law to restrain the ab- 
uses of the press, must obviously include a repetition of the 
whole criminal code, 

Nevertheless, there are a few species of acts generally, in mo- 
dern Europe, treated as crimes, of which the press may be con- 
sidered as the natural or peculiar instrument. These may allbe 
classed under the general description of unfavourable represen- 
tation. The objects in respect to which unfavourable representa- 
tion, whether true or false, whether deserved or undeserved, 
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has been treated as a crime, are, 1. The religion of the coun- 
try; 2. Its political institutions ; 3. Its political functionaries ; 
4. The character of individuals, 

1, With respect to religion;—its most zealous, able, -and 
successful defenders, have condemned the law which makes it a 
crime to speak or to write in opposition to it. Dr Campbell, 
in particular, the acute and admired antagonist of Mr Hume, 
deprecates the interference of the magistrate, which, he says, 
casts a greater slur upon religion, than all the efforts of its ene- 
mies ; and implies, as strongly as acts can imply, that, in the 
field of argument, it despairs of victory. ‘ No,’ says that liberal- 
minded man, in the genuine language of sincerity and convic- 
tion; ‘ if I thought that Christianity had any occasion for the 
‘ chains and stripes of the magistrate, to make it maintain itself 
‘ in the minds of men, it should be no religion of mine.’ To the 
same purpose speaks a man, not distinguished for mildnesg to- 
wards his controversial opponents—Bishop Warburton, who 
makes but one exception, relative to the weapons of ridicule. 
He was not afraid of argument against Christianity—he was on- 
ly afraid of laughter ; but surely without a cause. If any o- 
pinions are sure of victory on the side of argument, they are 
sure of victory with all the rational part of mankind, whom, 
sooner or later, if they have no interest to the contrary, the 
rest always follow. Besides, if ridicule would be strong a- 
gainst Christianity, it would be still stronger against its antago- 
nists ; because false reasoning is naturally ridiculous—sound rea- 
soning the reverse. 

It is surely unnecessary to remark upon the scandal which 
must ever rest on that species of justice which lets Hume and 
Gibbon pass with impunity, and brings ruin upon a man like 
the author of Ecce Homo. A law which cannot be executed 
impartially, is radically unfit to be executed at all. We pass 
slightly the offences of the press against public morals, by which, 
in this instance, sexual delicacy is almost exclusively meant, be- 
cause we think it comparatively of little importance whether 
they are punished by the magistrate or not. It is proper, 
however, to observe, that the books in this respect the most 
dangerous, that is, the most seductive, are not susceptible of 
punishment. And it is undeniably true, that, against indecent 
publications, the sanction of popular sentiment is the best, and, 
in the long-run, the only restraint. It is not because the law 
punishes the printing of such works, but because it is disreput- 
able to be found with them, that they are so little seen in this 
country. 

VOL, XxV. NO, 49, I 
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2. On representativns unfavourable to the political institu 
tions of the country, the language of English lawyers, and even 
of English judges, does not seem to us to be perfectly consist. 
ent’ with itself. The right of free discussion, they say, is the 
birthright of Englishmen ; it is the most valuable, perhaps, of 
all his privileges; for on this they allow that évery security for 
good government depends. But the right of free duecuatitia im- 
plies that of unfavourable representation,—an exhibition of the 
arguments on both sides, and as little restrained on the one side 
as on thie other. 

l¢ is, therefore; the language of lawyers, that unfavourable 
representation with email to the institutions of government, 
ought to be free: But it is also their language, that it ought 
to be altogether prohibited, and subject to some of the severest 
penalties of the law, 

We quote Mr Holt; both becatise his work is one of the 
latest, abd becwuse it has been applauded by Lord Ellenbo« 
rough on the bench, as a transcript of his own sentiments, on 
this most important topic of law. Observe what he says in praise 
of the right of unfavourable representation. 

* Our constitution, in fact, as it at present exists, is almost en- 
“ tirely, under Providence, the fruit of a free press. It was this 
“ which awakened the minds of men from that apathy, in which 
“ignorance of their rights, and of the duties of their rulers, left 
“them. It was by these means, that moral and religious know- 

‘ledge, the foundation of all liberty, was refracted, multiplied, 
* and circulated ; and, instead of existing in masses, and in the 
“ single points of schools and univetsities, was rendered the com- 
© mon atmosphere in which we all live and breathe. It was from 
* the press that originated, what is, in fact, the main distinction 
* of the ancient and tiodern world,—public opinion. A single 
* question will be sufficient to put the importance of this subject 
* in the sttongest point of view. In the present state of know- 
* ledge atid matiners, is it possible that a. Nero or Tiberius should 
* be suffered to live or reign?’ * 

Hete, such unfivourable representations, as produced the 
greatest changes both in Church and State,—the reformation of 
religion, and the glorious Revolution of 1688, are highly ap- 

lauded ; nay, such unfavouarble representations, as would tums 

le a bad king from his throne, or even deprive bim of life. 

Consider next, however, the words in which he informs us, 
that, according to the law of England, all such representatiofia 
are prohibited, and ex; osc. to the severest punishment. 


* Hoit on the Kaw ef lapel, p. 40, 
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* It'is a maxim of the law of England, ‘to consider as libels 
* and misdemeanours, every species of attack, by’ speaking’ or 
* writing, the object of which is wantonly to defame, or inde- 
* corously to calumniate, that economy, order, and constitution 
* of things, which make up the general system of the law and 
* government of the country.’ + _ 

That which is the system of the country, ‘be it what it may, 
bad as well as good, is of course the object of this’ restriction. 
It is qualified, to be sure, by the epithets wanton defamation— 
tndecorous calumny. But what do these words mean? Do they 
mean false and undeserved ?—Far from it. According to Eng- 
lish law,—the greater the truth, the greater the libel. ‘ Wan- 
tonly to defame,’ and ‘ indecorously to calumhiate,’ therefore, 
are mere rhetorical flourishes; and the meaning, and the fact is, 
that the political institutions of the country, to what pitch so- 
ever corrupt and mischievous, must not be spoken of with’ truth, 
where the truth is calculated * to despoil them: of their best:sup- 
port—the veneration, esteem, and affection of the people.’ 

On this topic, the language of Mr Holt is very a 
‘ If’ a writer, * forgetting the wholesome respect which is due 
* to authority, and to the maintenance of every system, ‘proposes 
* to reform the evils of the state, by lessening the reverence’ for 
* the laws; the law, under such circumstances, considers him as 
* abusing, to the purposes of anarchy, what it has given him for 
* the purposes of defence. ’ 

Thus, it is not a good system, merely, that is entitled to re- 
spect ; but every system, be it the most atrocious that ever op- 
pressed and degraded mankind, ‘ To reform the evils of the 
* state, the reverence for the laws must not be lessened.’' But 
of all the evils of a state; bad laws are themselves the greatest. 
Must the reverence for bad laws not bé lessened? Then ‘how 
can they ever be removed ? 

We cannot agree then with Mr Holt—nor with the reasons 
of the law of England, as he has expounded them; hor have 
we left ourselves room to indicate more than the most general 
principles upon which we think a just code might be founded. 

It is a principle which now may be regarded as established, 
that free discussion on subjects of government, is of the highest 
possible utility. In this it is incontrovertibly implied, ‘that the 
truth may be spoken. But who is to judge what is truth?) The 
magistrate will not entrast the function to any bat himself; or, 
which is the same thing, those over whom he has influence, 
But to the magistrate, of all the men in the state, it can with 
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least safety be entrusted, because he, of all men, has the great- 
est interest to discharge his trust unfaithfully. Allow Aim to de. 
cide what, in political discussion is truth, and to punish what 
he denominates falsehood ;—and nothing will be truth, except 
doctrines favourable to the increase of his power, till it is abso- 
jute,—and its stability, when that fatal end is attained. 

No; in this part of the field of legislation, there is no middle 
path. There is no possible means of obtaining truth, but through 
permission of error, ‘That method is infallible ; because it is a 
fact, confirmed by the experience of all ages, that when truth 
combats with error on even ground, it is sure of victory. 

Nor is there any great danger in permitting the most unre- 
served discussion on the institutions of government. No appre- 
-hension is more ungrounded, than that of inconsiderate changes, 
as the consequence. Every thing which is established, every 
thing to which the people have been accustomed, commands, 
for that reason, an attachment too strong, rather than too weak. 
On all occasions where there is not a strong interest in propa- 

gating the contrary belief, we recognize the universality of this 
fect, in some of the strongest terms of language. We talk of 
the e, as wedded to their customs; and men of all descrip- 
tions who have occasion to employ them in new modes of opera- 
tion, invariably complain of their attachment to ancient usages, 
as one of the greatest difficulties which they have to overcome. 
This attachment, as we might naturally anticipate, is not less 
strongly manifested in the case of their laws, than of any other 
customs whatsoever. Whence comesit, that it is such an act of 
eruelty in a conqueror to despoil a people of their laws? Whence 
the applause which, has been bestowed upon the Roman policy, 
ef leaving unchanged the laws of the nations whom they su 
ued? ‘Whence—but that a people’s laws, though inferior to 
those with which they might be furnished in their stead, are al- 
most always among the dearest objects of their partiality and af- 
fection? In fact, it is upon their attachment to the laws—to 
that system, in short, of social order, to which they have been 
habituated—that their love of their country in a great measure 
depends. 

At present we can pursue this important subject no farther. 
In what we have stated, we have furnished hints, at least, to- 
wards the formation of sounder notions than those which we la- 
ment to think are the most eommon in the minds of our coun- 
trymen, The result is, that discussion ought to be as little re- 
stricted in treating of the instruments and modes of government, 
as in treating of the instruments and modes of agriculture ; that 
iq the former case, the advantage is infinitely greater if it pos 
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sess liberty—the mischief infinitely greater if it is deprived of it} 
and that there is no danger in either case. 

3. Political functionaries act in two capacities. They act 
as instruments of government: and they act as private indi+ 
viduals. Acting in their capacity of private individuals, ‘they 
come under the next head of discourse. In their character 
of instruments of government, the same reasonings apply to 
them, which apply to the institutions of government. You 
cannot have the benefits of free discussion, you cannot have 
the benefits. of truth in regard to the affairs of government 
by any other means than by permitting the utmost latitiide o, 
unfavourable representation with regard to the public conduct 
of public men. As to any public danger arising froth this 
liberty, the same reasonings which showed the apprehension 
of it to be utterly unfounded in the case of the institutions, 
apply oly to that of the living instruments of erh- 
ment. To these reasonings we must be contented here to 
refer. With regard to the pain of the individual, it is, in 
the first place, to be observed, that he has compensation in thé 
pleasures and other advantages of his high situation. In the 
next place, it is never to be forgotten, that he possesses, in & 
far greater degree than any other individual, the means of éx+ 
posing the falsehood of every unjust representation of his cori+ 
duct ; so that he can very rarely suffer any permanent disad+ 
vantage from any thing but the truth; from which, as often as 
it is against him, it is for the interest of the state that he should 
be the most effectually open to suffer. 

If it be asked, why we propose not, in this case, to punish fatse- 
hood? our answer isathand. There is, in the case of the itistru- 
ments, as in that of the institutions of government, no arbiter of 
truth and falsehood, except public opinion, to which, with any 
chance of safety, the decision can be submitted ; and to public opi- 
nion it may be committed, with a firm assurance that justice, with 
few aberrations, will be done. One observation on this head may 
suffice. The crimes, of which, in a free state, a minister or chief 
magistrate is most likely to be guilty, and against which it is. of 
the greatest importance that the people should be kept in a state of 
unremitting vigilance, are acts tending to the increase of his pows 
er, and: the diminution of their securities for good government. 
But it is evident, that on a subject of this general nature, no define- 
able boundary between truth and falsehood can beforehand be 
traced ; nor is there any tribunal, except that of public opinion, to 
which the question can be referred. If any crime is imputed to a 
ininister, or other magistrate, in regard to which the line between 
truth and fakehood can be accurately drawn, there is no objec- 
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tion. tothe punishment of falsehood :—if he‘is accused, for ex- 
ample, of purloining public money, or of conveying intelligence 
to the enemy ; though, in such cases, the crime may rather be 
considered as that of the individual than the magistrate, Even, 
however, in such cases as these, it is often so very difficult to 
detect, the crimes of magistrates, and always of so much import- 
ance that the people should be rapidly warned of them, that it 
ought, perhaps, to be a justification of the author of the warning, 
if he ean show that he had probable grounds for the belief of his 
accusation, though it may be in the power of the party who is 
the object of it, to show that it was undeserved. 

4, Inthe case of private individuals, that is, of men entrusted 
with none of the powers of government, there is no such import- 
ance attached to the publicity of their conduct, as to render it 
necessary that the same degree of liberty should be secured. 
No instance at this moment presents itself, in which, with re- 
gard to them, the obligation of proving the truth of every charge 
preferred by the press, might not be imposed—and punishment 
meet for the offence inflicted, in case of falsehood. Instances 
are not few, in which the publication, even of truth, in regard 
to private individuals, is calculated to give pain without any 
direct and immediate advantage,—and in which, of course, it 
would be desireable to restrain it. At the same time, it ought to 
be recollected that the general benefit arising from the unlimited 
power of expressivg truth, is an advantage of infinite importance 
to the cause of morality and good order. Under what a security 
for good conduct—what an inducement to be on their guard a- 
gaimst disreputable behaviour of every kind—would men act, if 
acting under a perpetual conviction, that all concealment was im- 
possible, and that every part of their conduct was sure of being dis- 
closed to public view? This would be equivalent to that window 
in the breast, the want of which the ancients considered as the 
grand defect in the formation of man. The reign of morality will 
never be very brilliant till something like this is attained. he- 
ther any defalcation from the liberty:of publishing truth, in favour 
of private individuals in particular.cases, can be made, without a 
diminution of those still more important advantages, is one of the 
problems on this point of legislation which remains to be solved. 
—From any farther prosecution of the subject, however, we arg 
at present obliged to abstain. 
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Art VI. 1. An Essay on the Nature and’ Advantages of Parish 
Banks ; together with a Corrected Copy ofthe Ridrsand Higns 
lations of the Parent Institution'tn Ruthwell: 4nd Directions 
for Conducting the Details of Business, Forms showtig the 
Method of Keeping the Accounts, Sc. &. &c. ' By the Revéa 
rend Henry Duncan, Minister of Ruthwell, Dumtrics- 
shire. Edinburgh, 1815. 


2. A Short Account of the Edinburgh Savings Bank: containing 
Directions for Establishing similar Banks, with the Mode of 
keeping the Accounts, and conducting the Details of Business, 
Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1815. 


$. Report of the Committee appointed by the Highland Socirty of 

' Scotland, to consider whut ts the best Mode of Forming Insti- 
tutions of the Nature of Savings Banks, for receiving thy De» 
posites of Labourers and others. Printed by desire of the So- 
ciety. Edinburgh, 13815. 


T is among the first duties, we thik, of all widely-circulated 
journals, to give publicity to every scheme of practical uti- 
Jity that touches the interests of any considerable class of our 
fellow-creatures—however insignificant it' may appear in the 
eyes of mere literati or politicians, It is no doubt by the suf- 
frages of these more intellectual beings. thatthe power of giv- 
ing publicity is conferred ; but its best use is in striving to do 
good to the great mass of the pommnnity 3 and we would, at 
any time, leave out the most taking article in our Nyinber to 
make room for the most homely directions for increasing the 
comforts of the labourers and peasantry of our country, © 
It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we take this early 
opportunity of laying before our readers some account of the 
important institutions descrtbed in these three pamphlets ; and, 
at the same time, af pointing out certain arrangements, which 
have been either adopted or proposed by some projectors, but 
which we conceive to be not only unnecessary, but hurtiul, 
‘The institution has been already reduced ty practice, with very 
happy effects, in several parts of Scotland ; and it is with great 
pleasure we add, that, in our own city of Edinburgh, it is now 
flourishing in a form which appears to be as simple and perfect 
as possible. The particulars are detailed in the second pam- 
phiet, which, we are happy to find, has so far engaged the 
public attention, that a second edition was called tor within 
the short space of three weeks from its first publication. 
The object is, to open to the lower orders a place ef deposite 
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for their small savings, with the allowance of a reasonable month. 
ly mterest, and with full liberty of withdrawing their money at 
any time, either in whole or in part~—an accommodation which 
it is impracticable for the ordinary banks to furnish. Such an 
establishment has been called a Savings Bank. * 

The Edinburgh Savings Bank receives any sum which is not 
Jess than one shilling. But when the deposites of any person 
have amounted to 10/. (which is the smallest sum received by 
an ordinary bank), he is presented with an interest note of 4 
great banking-house for that amount, the Savings Bank being 
still ready to take in his small deposites as before. This we 
think a most important arrangement, on two accounts:—It 
simplifies very much the operations of the Savings Bank, re- 
stricting within narrow limits the sum for which it is account- 
able to any one contributor; and it gives to the contributor, 
for the greater part of his deposites, a security, which he will 
not be easily induced to exchange for so deliquescent an article 
as ready money. 

It will occur, however, to most persons at first, that the 
keeping of the necessary books, and, above all, the calculations 
of interest for these trifling sums, must be insufferably trouble- 
some and tedious. But we shall see immediately, that the jus 
dicious Directors of the Edinburgh Bank have reduced the 
whole system to be very simple, and easy in practice. In fact, 
three books are sufficient ; the Ledger, the Interest-account, and 
the Cash-book. ; , 

The ledger contains the accounts of the bank with the several 
contributors. It is ruled in three columns. . The first for the 
day of the month ; the second for the sum deposited or with- 
drawn on that day ; and the third for interest. When a con- 
tributor withdraws any money, his account is balanced by sum- 
ming up his deposites, and deducting that money from the sum a’ 
it then stands; so that there is no need for a debit and credit side, 
as in the common form. , Upon the same occasion, and likewise 
at the end of every year, the interest is calculated, and marked in 
the interest column. This calculation is performed very quickly, 
in consequence of the following arrangement. . The contributor 
is allowed interest only for whole months, but not for any frac- 
tion of a month ; and only for the sum whose monthly interest 


* We are by no means pleased with this innovation in our lan- 
guage. If a bank for savings is to be called, not a Saving Bank, 
but a Savings Bank, then a warehouse for shoes, and a manufactory 
of pins, ought to be called a Shoes warehouse, and a Pins manu- 

etory. , 
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is one halfpenny, or for a multiple of that sum, but not for any 
fraction of it. The rate of interest, for example, in the Edin- 
burgh Savings Bank, being 4 per cent. per annum, and the in- 
terest of 12s. 6d. at this rate being one halfpenny per month, 
the contributor is allowed monthly interest for 12s. 6d., or for 
VW. 5s., or for 11, 17s. 6d., or for any other multiple, but not 
for any fraction of 12s. 6d. It is obvious, that the calculation of 
interest, in this case, may be performed with the utmost ease and 
expedition. The pamphlet accordingly contains a table, show- 
ing the interest of 12s. 6d. and of its multiples, for any number 
of months not exceeding twelve. But we should think, that 
the only assistance which the calculator can wish for, is a table, 
showing merely the successive multiples of 12s, 6d., or of what- 
ever else is the sum whose monthly interest is one halfpenny at 
the rate allowed by the Savings Bank. We shall see presently, 
that this rule for the allowance of interest serves another im- 
portant purpose besides facility of calculation. At the end of 
the year, every account in the ledger is balanced; the unpaid 
interest due to each contributor is added to the amount of his 
deposites at the time ; and the sum makes the first article of his 
account for fhe ensuing year. Such is the simple form of the 
ledger ; which shows distinctly at any time how much the Bank 
is indebted to any contributor. 

The Interest account consists of two parts; the one stating the 
interest which has been paid to any contributors, and the other 
stating the unpaid interest added to the accounts of the contri- 
butors at the end of the year. Each part has three columns: 
the first, containing the name of the person to whom the inte- 
rest belongs; the second, the amount of his interest; and the 
third, the page where the account is to be found in the ledger. 
At the end of the year, the sums of interest in both parts are 
added together, forming the whole charge of interest which the 
Sevings Bank has incurred; and this charge being, deducted 
from the amount of interest allowed by the great house where 
the bank lodges the deposites, the remainder 1s the saving on in- 
terest. And as the bank allows no interest for fractions of a 
month, or for fractions of the sum whose monthly interest is one 
halfpenny, there will always be a saving, even when the rate of 
interest allowed to the contributors is the same with the rate al- 
lowed to thé bank. It is the purpose of the interest account to 
ascertain the amount of this saving, which is applied to defray 
the expense of management. This expense has been, and we 
are persuaded always will be, very small. One hour in the week 
will in general be sufficient for a single person to receive and pay 
the money, and to enter the transactions in the books; it can 
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scarcely be doubted, that in every parish or. district, there wil 
be found. several persons benevolent enough to perform this 
office gratuitously by turns ; and it will be still easier to procure 
a room rent-free. Thus the only expense of management will 
be the purchase of stationary';,and for this purpose the saving 
alreacy described wilhhe démply sufficient, without lowering the 
yate of interest allowed to the contributors. It may be sup. 

osed, indeed, that in particular situations, some expense may 
e incurred for u‘ansmitting occasionally to the Great House the 
money deposited in the Savings Bank, But we are persuaded, 
that in every ease a safe and free conyeyance will be furnished 
by the principal proprietors or inhabitants of the parish. Iy 
fact, much yreater sums than such a Bank would have occasion 
to transmit at any one time, are every day carried to great dis- 
tances by the mail-coaches, and even by the common carriers, 
quite salely, and at a very trifling expense. 

With regard to the Cush book, we are not perfectly satisfied 
with the description which is given of it; for we wish it not on- 
ly to show the amount of cash in the Sayings Bank, but also te 
serve the important purpose of checking the account-current 
made out by the Great House. Suppose the cash-book to be 
kept in the following manner. On the debit side are entered 
the sums deposited by the contributors; and also the sums, if 

ny such there be, which are received trom the Great House by 
draughts, payable to the Sayings Bank itself: On the credit 
side are entered the sums which are either lodged in the Great 
House, or paid to contributors who withdraw money, But if a 
contributor receives payment oi any sym by a drayght on the 
Great House, or by an interest pote of that hoyse, payable tg 
himeelf, this sum is entered, first on the debit side, as money re- 
geived from ‘the Great House, and, secondly, on the credit 
side, ‘as money paid to the goptribytor, " Suppose, for example, 
that 10/. are paid to J, Reed, by giving him a draught.on Sif 
William Forbes & Co., or an interest note of that house, pay- 
able to himself; this transaction is entered in the cash-book 


thus: 
On the Debit side. 
Received from Sir Wiiliam Forbes & Co., by 
draught (or by’ interest note) payable to J, 
Reed, : a - od j.. 10 0 Q 
And on the Credit side, 
Paid to J. Reed, by draught on (or by‘interest 
note of) Sir William Forbes & Co. - L.10 0 Q 


Jn this manner every sum paid by the Great House, that is fo 
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say, évery article’ on the credit side of the account-current made 
out by the Great House, will be found on the debit side of the 
¢ash-book ; and every sum paid into the Great House, that is ta 
say, every article on the debit side of that account-current, will 
be found on the credit side of the cash-book. The only articles 
which will not be found in the cash-book, are the amount of in- 
terest allowed by the Great House at the end of the year, and 
the balance then due to the Savings Bank, and carried to’ its 
credit in the account-current for the ensuing year; but when 
every other article, with its date, is ascertained, we have all that 
js necessary for examining if the interest and balance are cor 
rectly stated. We observe, that the amount of the sums of in- 
terest, added to the accounts of the contributors, and also the 
amount of interest allowed by the Great House, are entered in 
the Edinburgh cash-book: but, after what has been said of the 
interest account, we do not think it worth while to make these 
entries, which would appear puzzling to persons who are little 
conversant in the art of book-keeping. 

The Ledger, the Interest account, and the Cash-book, are the 
only books necessary to be kept in the Bank. But it is of the 
utmost importance that every contributor should possess a dus 
plicate of his aceount in the Ledger; and in this duplicate, every 
sum which he either deposits or withdraws, is written in words, 
to prevent vitiation, and also in figures, for the convenience of 
addition: there is likewise a column for inserting the initials of 
the person in the Bank who receives or pays the money, and 
who makes the entry instantly in the duplicate. ‘This duplicate 
is retained by the contributor himself; it is renewed every year, 
like the accounts in the Ledger, and is written on one side of a 
slip of paper, the other side containing a distinct statement of 
the conditions on which the deposites are received. The follows 
ing is, with a small variation, the form of the statement used by 
the Edinburgh Bank, and may be quoted for a pattern. 


‘ THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


‘ From the earnings of tradesmen, labourers, mechanics, servants, 
&c. is open every Monday in the Parliament Square, between 9 and 
10 o’clock. 

‘ No sum less than Is. can be received. The money is to bear 
interest at four per cent, and to be repaid when desired. 

‘ No interest will be allowed on any sum whieh is less than 12s. 6d, 
or which has not lain one month. Every additional sum of 12s. Gd. 
that may be lodged, will bear interest. 

‘ Interest is to be calculated by months, as the calculation by days 
on such small sums, would be extremely troublesome, without aay 
adequate advantage.’ 
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Such is the excellent institution at Edinburgh, which we cag. 
not help thinking is sufficiently recommended by being simply 
announced, It is proper, however, to add a few observations, 

Before the establishment of any such institution, the lower 
orders had for many years shown hos much they felt the want 
of it, by the eagerness with which they joined in those scheme 
of insurance commonly called Friendly Societies, and the stre 
nuous exertions which the members generally made, and some. 
times in opposition to great difficulties, for the regular payment 
of the requisite contributions. But, to the Friendly Societies, 
there are strong objections, which are well stated in the follow. 
ing passage of the judicious Report of the Committee to the 
Highland Society, (p. 3.) 

* During the last century, a number of Friendly Societies have 
been established by the labourers in different parts of Great Britain, 
to enable them to make provision against want. The principle of 
these societies usually is, that the members pay certain stated sums 
periodically, from which an allowance is made to them upon sick. 
ness or old age, and to their families upon their death. These so- 
cieties have done much good ; but they are attended with some diss 
advantages. In particular, the frequent meetings of the members, 
occasion the loss of much time, and frequently of a good deal of 
money spent in entertainments. The stated payments must be re. 
gularly made; otherwise, after a certain time, the member (neces. 
sarily from its being in fact an insurance), loses the benefit of all 
that he has formerly paid. Nothing more than the stated payments 
can be made, however easily the member might be able at the mo- 
ment to add a little to his store. Frequently the value of the 
chances on which the societies are formed, is ill calculated; in which 
case either the contributors do not receive an equivalent for their 
payments, or too large an allowance is given at first, which brings 
on the bankruptcy of the institution. Frequently the sums are em- 
bezzled by artful men, who, by imposing on the inexperience of the 
members, get themselves elected into offices of trust. The benefit 
fs distant and contingent; each member not having benefit from 
his contributions in every case, but only in the case of his falling 
into the situations of distress provided for by the society. And the 
whole concern is so complicated, that many have hesitation in em- 
barking in it their hard-earned savings.’ 

From thsse disadvantages, the Edinburgh Savings Bank is 
entirely free; and the good resulting from such an institution, 
is more important than may at first be imagined. A weekly 
saving of 2s. continued for twenty years, will amount, without 
any interest, to 104/. 12s.; and, upon the terms of the Edin- 
burgh Bank, the interest alone would be about 53/.; so that at 
the end of twenty years, the depositor will be possessed of more 
than 1577, Now, there are few families who might not afford 
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to set apart 2s. from their weekly earnings: and as a workman 
receives the same wages before marriage as after, it will general- 
ly be in his power for several years to save considerably more 
than 2s. weekly, and yet leave sufficient for those days of festi- 
vity, which may be extremely joyous without being too expen- 
sive, and which taste the sweeter when they return but seldom. 
It is true that during the infancy of his children, his rate of 
saving must, in many cases, be diminished; but, as the children 
of the poor, at an early age, cease to be an oppression to their 

rents, it may in a few years be again increased; and he who 

as begun to save at eighteen, and persevered for thirty or 
forty years, will find bis hoard of shillings and haif-crowns 
rise to an amount (perhaps not less than 400/. or 5002.) 
which could scarcely have been expected at the beginning, 
and which, either by its expenditure, or by the prospect of 
its destination, will afford much comfort to the evening of 
life. We must remember too, that a poor man’s savings are 
continually liable, while in his own custody, to be pilfered not 
only by professional thieves, but also (and it is an incomparably 
greater danger) by his family, and by himself; that they are not 
unfrequently lost, by being entrusted to improper hands ; that 
in most instances they are worse than lost at the alehouse and 

inshop ; that the half of what is spent there in shortening the 
father’s days, would produce in the bank a fortune to his family; 
and that the high wages of the journeyman manufacturer, which 
are so often his ruin, would thus furnish him support during the 
occasional intermissions of employment to which he is exposed, 
as well as a comfortable provision in sickness and old age. 

It is of great importance also to observe, that in general the 
lower orders might increase their savings considerably, and at the 
same time live more comfortably, if they would vouchsafe to fol- 
low a better system of househoid economy, particularly with re- 
gard to diet, fuel and clothing. In this respect, the poor in 
the south might learn some good lessons from those in the north 
of England and in Scotland, though there is every where great 
room for improvement; and the benevoleut persons who take 
an interest in the welfare of their humble neighbours, would 
perform a valuable service in making them, acquainted with the 
cheap, but savoury dishes of Count Rumford, and the various 
maxims of frugality to be found in the papers of that useful 
writer. Indeed it would be very desireable to publish at a low 
price, a short and plain treatise of economics for the poor, to 
show them that their small ingomes might go inuch farther than 
they generally do, both in present comfort, and in providing 
for the future. ; 

Unhappily, by early and improvident marriazes, the poor too 
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often plunge thems<lves into misery from which it is impractica- 
ble forithe most judicious economy to redeem them. And it is 
obvious that their: situation would be greatly and permanently 
improved, if they were wise enough to live single till they could 
afford to feed and clothe their children, and to. procure for them 
an education suitable to their ‘station, Now, when they learn 
how much may be accumulated, by treasuring the seemingly 
trifling sums which are squandered in vice or folly, : the prospect 
of this advantage is more likely than any thing else, to produce 
@ proper estimate of money, and along with it, a foresight of re. 
pote Consequences, and a love of independence,—the only means 
to check that propensity to premature marriage, which is the 
principal source of the distresses of the lower orders, ' 

The subject is extremely interesting to both parts of the 
Island; but it claims more pattioulatly the attention of our 
Southern neighbours. We have no occasion, at present, to dis. 
cuss any controverted points, with regard to the English system 
of Poor Laws; but whatever may be the magnificence and me 
rits of that system, its warmest admirers, and most ingenious 
advocates, are now candid enough to confess, that, by the cer- 
tainty of its bounties, it increases the natural improvidence and 
thriftlessness, and corrupts the character of the labouring classes, 
end thus creates no small portion of the misery which it under- 
takes to relieve. This baneful tendency, which was little percep- 
tible during the reign of Elizabeth, when the national provision 
for the poor was first reduced to a steady and permanent insti- 
tution, was distinctly remarked by the Legislature itself, im the 
reign of her immediate successor (7. Jac. c. 4.), and has now 
for more than 200 years, occasioned louder and louder com- 

laints, which many good people, who admire whatever is esta- 

lished, affected to disregard, till by the gradual, but continually 
accelerating diffusion of the evil, they are compelled in these 
Jast days to bear witness to the lamentable facts, that in Eng- 
land, more than one person out of nine, perliaps more than one 
out of eight, is either entirely or partly supported by the poor 
rates, and that the poor rates at present exceed the enormous 
revenue of seven millions a. year,—b« sides all that is bestowed in 
private charity on those who live by the trade of begging, a 
trade which, #khough rendered contraband by the Foor Laws; 
is still followed by at least as great a proportion of the popula- 
tion, and in a manner at least as annoying in England as in 
Scotland. It is in England, therefore; that the dissemination of 
Savings Banks is more particularly desirable, trom motives of po+ 
Bey as well as of humanity. 


We wish it, however, to be distinctly understood, that the 
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institution now recommended, is the very simple arie which has 
just been described, atid which is exemplified at Edinburgh, 
where the business is planned and conducted by persons differ~ 
ent from the contributots, and where the contributors have no- 
thing to do but to pay or withdraw their money at pleasure, a» 
in an ordinary bank, But we regret to find, that in some 
places, certain plans of a questionable tendency have been, or 
are proposed to be, most unnecessarily supe ed to an insti- 
tution, which is in itself excellerit and complete, 

In the Report of the Committee to the Highland Society, we 
find the following important observation. (p. 8.) © The Com- 
* mittee understand, from some of its members who attend at 
‘the Edinburgh Rank, that one of its greatest recommend+ 
* tions, and which has induced many to become contrisutors, 
* is, that those entering are hot bound to go on unless they in- 
‘ cline; and that, at the same time, very few of its numerous 
* contributors have discontinued. ’ The benevolent projector of 


the Parish Bank at Ruthwell, proceeded on the opposite princi- 
ple; and inflicts a fine-on those contributors who do: not deposit 
a certain sum every year. There is, however, much. réason to 
apprehend, that the idea of such an inquisitorial power will deter 
many from entering, and it appears unreasonable to expect that 
a succession of proper persons can be found to‘execute — 


tously the ungracious task of enforcing such a law, whic 
expose them to very unpleasant altercations. nM 
But the parental vigilance of the Ruthwell Bank is exerted, 
not only to purish the disobedient, but also. to encourage and 
reward her meritorious childrens and for this purpose, an auxi- 
liary fund is created, by the contributions of the wellwishers to 
the institution, who thereby become honotary or extraordinary 
members,—to which is added, any unappropriated money arising 
from the saving upon interest or otherwise; and all the mem- 
bers, ordinary, extraordinary and honorary, are nicely put to- 
ether, so as to form the model of a very pretty constitution. 
he ordinaty members are the poor, who deposit their savings ; 
but any person becomes an extraordinary member, by paying 
to the auxiliary fund an annuity of five shillings, of asitigle do- 
nation of two pounds; and he becomes an honofary member, 
by paying to that fund an annuity of one pound, ora single do- 
nation of fivet Moreover, the Lord Lieutenant, Vice-Lieute- 
nant and Sheriff of the county; and the Members of Parlia- 
ment for the county and the burghs in the neighbourhood, are 
honorary members er officio. ‘Vhe general business of the So- 
viety is transacted, in the first instance. by the Court of Direc 
ters, eonsisting of a Governor, five Divectors, a Treasurery 


must 
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and ‘one. or more Trustees, who are chosen from: the honora- 
ry and extragrdinary members, if a sufficient number of them 
are willing tg.accept; but otherwise, the deficiency is supplied 
from those ordinary members who deposit, on their own ac- 
count, not less than one pound a-year, This Court acts under 
the superintendance and controul of the standing Committee, 
which consists of fifteen persons, chosen from the members who 
are eligible to the Court of Directors. And the Committee is, 
in its turn, subordinate to the general meeting, which is com- 

of the honorary and extraordinary members, together 
with all the ordinary members of six months standing, whose 
deposites amount at the time to not less than twenty shillings, 
In this High Court is lodged the supreme power, both legisla- 
lative, judicial and executive. 

The Bank of England, to be sure, has not so magnificent a 
constitution ; but the Bank of England has not half so much 
to do. For the Ruthwell Bank inquires into the age, the family 
affairs, the moral conduct of all its contributors, and treats them 
accordingly. It lodges its money with the British Linen Com- 
‘pany, and draws from their liberality five per cent. interest; 

ut does not impart this benefit to all its contributors. While 
the others must be content with four per cent. interest, it is on- 
ly to the contributors of three years standing, and whose de- 
posites amount to 5/., that five per cent. interest is in any case ale 
lowed; and even such a contributor, when he withdraws his 
money, is entitled to this indulgence of high interest, only in 
the case of his marriage; or of his death; or of his having at- 
tained the age of filty-six; or, ‘ 4¢hly,’ (says the statute in Mr 
Duncan’s Essay, p. 27.), ‘ in case.the possession of the money 
* should appear to the Court of Directors, after due inquiry, to 
‘ be advantageous to the depositor or his family; or, 5thly, 
‘ when the depositor shall have become incapable of maintaine 
* ing himself, from sickness or otherwise; in which case, a week- 
* ly allowance may be made him, at the option of the Court of 
* Directors, out of the money he has deposited.’ But the auxi- 
liary fund is another supply of rewards for the deserving. From 
this fund, ‘each member’ (says the statute in page 28.), * who 
* shall have regularly deposited at the rate of not less than one 

shilling every week, shall for the first year be entitled to a pre- 

mium of sixpence; for the second year, to a premium of one 

shilling ; for the third year, to a premium of two shillings; 

for the fourth year, to a premium of four shillings; and for 

every subsequent year, to a premium of six shillings.’ And 
if the auxiliary fund should not be exhausted in this manner, 
_* it shall be employed’ (says the same statute) ‘ in giving re- 
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s wards to regular depositors, who shall have exhibited proofs 
‘of superior industry or virtue.’ But as in the decision of such 
intricate and delicate matters, some errors of judgment may 
now and then occur, it is wisely provided-by another law, that 
‘ should any member consider himself aggrieved, it shall be 
* competent to appeal from the Court of Directors to the Stand- 
‘ ing Committee, and from the Standing Committee to the Ge~ 
‘ neral Meeting, whose determination shall be final.’ (p. 24.) 

The ingenious author of this institution must, no doubt, 
feel a fatherly affection for his own offspring 5 and perhaps 
(though we doubt it extremely) particular circumstances niaie 
render some of these arr angements expedient for his indivi- 
dual parish. But we be Jieve, that our readers will give a de- 
cided preference to the simple form of the Edinburgh Savings 
Bank; and we are happy to observe, that in this opinion we 
concur with the respect: able Committee of the Highland Socie- 
ty. The object is, to afford facility to the poor, for deposiiing 
their small savings in safety; and nothing, if possible, should 
be suffered, which may have any tendency to disgust them.— 
We, therefore, object strongly to any superintendance by the 
Bank over the family concerns or conduct of its members ;—a 
superintendance to which it has no right,—which it is very ill 
qualified to exercise,—which, even when It professes to be seek- 
ing for objects of reward, is always irksome in the extreme, and 
not less so to a poor man than a rich. We must add likewise, 
that in our opinion the depositors ought all to receive the same 
rate of interest; and that this rate should be the highest, which 
will allow enough to defray the trifling expense of management. 
We must also repeat our earnest recommendation of tbat im- 
pertant practice in the Edinburgh institution, of paying by the 
interest-note of a public bank every sum of ten pounds which 
any contributor has accumulated, —and thus restricting to a sinall 
amount the claim of each individual. 

It is still proper to mention (though after the experience of 
what has been already done, it wiil be sufficient merely to men- 
tion), the strange project shia has been sometimes suggested, 
of uniting all the Savings’ Banks throughout the kingdom into 
one National Establishment; in addition to which, some per- 
sons have urged the necessity of employing Government agents 
for the transmission, and Government se curity for the preserva- 
tion of the deposited money. Here, indeed, is a mighty whirl- 
wind from a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand.’ Neither from 
theory, nor from experience, are we able to discover any kind or 
degree of good as likely to result from so vast a project; though 
it is easy to see, that it might be productive of infinite confusion, 
VOL, XX¥. NO. 49. 
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trouble and expense. In fact, every Savings Bank is perfectly 
competent in itself to transact the whole of its own affairs; and 
every town, and every parish, from its knowledge of local cir. 
cumstances, must be best qualified, and can have no great dif- 
ficulty, to provide the requisite facilities and securities, with- 
out either disturbing its neighbours, or withdrawing the at- 
tention of government or the legislature from their proper con- 
cerns. 

From the last meeting of the Highland Society in Edinburgh, 
we are happy to understand that Savings Banks are spreading 
rapidly through Scotland ; and we expect soon to hear the like 
good tidings from England, where such an institution is of still 
greater importance. It would be difficult, we fear, to convince 
either the people or their rulers, that such an event is of far more 
importance, and far more likely to increase the happiness and 
even the greatness of the nation, than the most brilliant success 
of its arms, or the most stupendous improvements of its trade 
or its agriculture.—And yet we are persuaded that it is so. 


Art. VII. Helga: A Poem. In Seven Cantos. By the Hon- 
ourable Wiit1aAM Hersert. London, 1815. 


Ts this age of revolutions and restorations, it would not great- 

ly surprise us if an attempt were shortly to be made, for the 
laudable purpose of reinstating the legitimate authority of Aris- 
totle, or whoever it was who first promulgated the capitulary of 
critical enactments which now bears his name. ‘The present mo- 
ment, too, we are inclined to think, would prove auspicious for such 
an enterprize. Parnassus has been taken by storm, and its old 
occupiers expelled by a motley host of vigorous but disunited in- 
vaders. Tar from being in the slightest degree in alliance a- 
mongst themselves, oe 4 are constantly endeavouring to enlarge 
their possessions at each other’s expense. And if a few chosen 
sons of Alma Mater could be prevailed upon to surmount any 
little antipathy which they may feel against dust and cobwebs, 
and, after unshelving the heavy squadron of Aristotelian com- 
mentators, were to give those warriors a little drilling in mo- 
dern tactics, and to make a well concerted irruption into the 
territory of the rebels, there is good reason to suppose, that 
they might bring them back to the wholesome obedience of the 
golden age of Lewis the Fourteenth ; when dread and terri- 
fic judgment was passed on all novelties unwarranted by Homer 
and Virgil; and when the culinary similes of the latter author 
were defended against the sacrilegious carpings of the wit- 
lings, by a judicious application to holy writ.—* On auroit pitie 
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¢ maintenant, ’ says Father Bossu, ‘ d’un poéte qui seroit as- 
¢ sez simple et assez plaisant pour comparer un héros a de la 
‘ graisse. Homére pourtant s’en est servi dans une comparai- 
* son d’Ulysse: et le Saint Esprit méme, gui ne peut avoir de 
‘ mauvais gout! commence l’éloge du Roy David par cette 
‘ idée ;’—an observation which seems to have given the worthy 
Father such satisfaction, that he has repeated it twice over in the 
course of half a dozen pages. 

For ourselves, however, we must observe, that we are far from 
thinking lightly either of Aristotle, or even of the laborious wri- 
ters who, in modern times, have fancied themselves to be his 
faithful disciples. We owe them a grudge indeed, for the pe- 
dantic obstinacy with which they refused to allow his precepts 
to * work themselves clear,’ by giving them a fair and liberal ap- 
plication ; but we have no objection whatever to allow them a 
patient hearing. 

There is no point upon which the old school was more unani- 
mous, or upon which the new school is more divided, than the 
necessity of employing supernatural machinery. And the opi- 
nion, that it is essential to the life and vigour of narrative poe~ 
try, and that it forms the characteristic distinction between such 
poetry and historical prose, was always, until these heretical 
times, deemed to be a most orthodox doctrine. 

The insubordination of readers and writers, however, has now 
attained to such a lamentable height, that we fear it would scarcely 
be possible to silence their cavils by such an oracular sentence as 
the following. ‘ * On peut dire en un mot, qu’il faut user de ma- 
‘ chines partout, puisque Homére et Virgile n’ont rien fait sans 
* cela.’ Yet we had rather rest satisfied with such an argu- 
mentum ad verecundiam, than listen to the prate of the worthy 
Father and his crew, when -they elaborately attempt to support 
it, by maintaining that poetry is not capable of sustaining itself 
without the ¢ brilliant ornaments’ derived from the presence of 
the deities of the classics; that the workings of the Divinity 
within us, are beneath the poet’s notice, unless each virtue is in+ 
spired by the direct intervention of some inhabitant of Olympus; 
and that even nature herself is too insignificant to be brought 
into view, without the adventitious sublimity of these ‘ noble 
fictions.’ The thunderbolt is never to fall till it is hurled by 
the hand of Jupiter: And if the ocean swells in anger without 
the express command of Neptune, the shipwreck will be so tri- 
vial an event, as to excite no sympathy for the sufferers, It 
would have been better certainly to have cut the matter short, 
by repeating the remark of the father of criticism, that what- 
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ever is marvellous is pleasing—ro 3: Sevuxrov, 43v-—a simple apho- 
rism, in which we do not hesitate to affirm, that * nature and 
Aristotle are the same. 

If we were to defend the propriety of introducing supernatu- 
ral agency, we should not think it necessary to enter upon the 
trite inquiry, —whether the leading actors of the poem honour 
or disgrace themselves, by relying on the aid and counsel of 
the gods: But we might en perhaps, to observe, that 
man, let him profess what doctrines he will, is secretly averse 
to believe that the universe is governed by blind, blundering 
chance, or inevitable destiny. At the same time he sees, at 
every moment of his life, that the fortunate become so, by a 
succession of contingencies which no human wisdom could an- 
ticipate, and by escaping from dangers against which no human 
powers or caution could protect them. On the other hand, 
he is equally accustomed to the calamities of the good, who 
seem, he knows not wherefore, to have forfeited the | protection 
of heaven: or of the powerful, foiled and crushed in the ple- 
nitude of their strength, by the most inadequate or contempt- 
ible instruments. Such ‘changes, i indeed, must form the ground- 
work of every fable; and whether the author attempts to make 
his favourite command the Fates, by gracing him with more 
than mortal prescience and valour, or is contented to have him 
led on to fortune by a succession of lucky hits and hair-breadth 
escapes, and all sorts of extraordinary events happening in the 
ordinary course of things; the story, ‘thus conducted, will be- 
come infi nitely more incredible, than if a deity were to step out 
of the clouds in every page. Mr Scott furnishes us with m: wy 
examples upon both sides of the question. When the minstrel 
assures us that he deals in magic, the good-natured reader takes 
his word for it, without farther consideration ; and then there is 
no difficulty whatever in admitting, that the glamours of the gob- 
lin page can fascinate the bystanders, and prevent them from re- 
cognizing the features of the champion. But all the witchery of 
poetry will fail to convince him, that De Wilton, by the mere help 
of a cowl, and a slight degree of fortunate emaciation, could re- 
main, for menths and months together, at the elbow of his mor- 
tal enemy, without detection : And no wonder was ever wrought 
by the spells of Michael Scott’s iron-bound book, which could 
possibly have amazed us half as much as the happy appearance 
of Bertram, at the very nick of time when the axe of the heads- 
man was on the point of falling. 

This difficulty of assimil: ating the progress of events in the lit- 
tle mimic creation of the poet, to the march of events in the 
great world, ever * sale in the hands of one disposing power,’ 
has been very generally felt. And to this we are inclined to ate 
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tribute the tacit compact which has induced inventors of every 
age and race, whether poets, trouveurs, or Harances—the name 
which, according to the Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega, the Pe- 
yuvians gave to their bards, and which agrees exactly in its 
meaning with the Grecian and Romaunz denominations—to 
unite in calling in the assistance of those powers who can be 
supposed capable of looking down upon the mighty labyrinth of 
human life—of discerning its plan—and of guiding the forlorn 
wanderers through its entangled mazes. 

The French critics, who have had but too much authority all 
over Europe, gave themselves little trouble about general prin- 
ciples; but insolently interdicted the employment of any other 
species of fiction in dignified poetry, except the classical mytho- 
logy. Father Rapin, whose reflexions are yet considered in 
France as the standard of sound criticism, will enable us in some 
measure to estimate their judgment and impartiality: there we 
shall find that he decides, that the Hippogritf of Ruggiero—An- 
gelica’s ring of invisibility—the valours of Bradamante and Mar- 
tisa—and, in short, all the * splendid fictions’ of Ariosto, * font 
‘ pitié a tous ceux qui ont du sens.’ ‘The pert and learned Jesuit 
found it convenient, however, to forget that the classical pro- 
totypes of these ‘ imaginations, or errors,’ as he terms them, 
were to be found in the exploits of Camilla and Penthesilea,—- 
the cloudy veil of Acneas,—and the flight of Bellerophon on his 
winged charger. 

The moderns, inspired as they have been, by the birch and 
the ferula, have borrowed their mythological ideas from the 
tamest sources. ‘They have generally neglected the polytheism 
of the Greeks in the days of Homer and Hesiod, simple, dig- 
nified, and consistent, for the system of the Latin poets, created 
alier the religion of ancient Latium had been blended with the 
Grecian system :—an important distinction, but which has been 
often neglected by those who have treated on this subject. The 
invocations of the Hellenic bards to the goddess, or to the maids 
who * round about Jove’s altar sing,’ were in them real prayers: 
Nor should we be much mistaken if we were to consider these 
specimens of the antient devotion of poetry as exact counterparts 
of the ejaculations of a Gothic minstrel— 

* Thesu that ys kyng in trone 
As thon shope bothe sonne and mone 
And all that shall dele and dyghte, 
Now leue us grace such dedes to done, 
In thy blys that we may wone, 
Men cail it heven lyghte ; 
And thy moder, Mary hevyn quene 
Bere our arunde so bytwene, 
rhat semely is of syghte! ’ 
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In the original authors, these were not mere customary formali- 
ties: and such mixed feelings will always arise when religion is 
not too severe and chaste to amalgamate with the license of loose 
and poetical invention. We think that even Tasso, in imploring 
the inspiration of the Virgin Mother, under the guise of the 
star-crowned muse, may have been warmed by sensations ap- 
proaching to religious fervour, 

Under the Emperors, however, this vivid enthusiasm of belief 
had passed away. The system remained in observance, because 
it was burthensome to no one, and profitable to a great many; 
and its forms and ceremonies had become constitutional orna- 
ments. But Jupiter retained his ancient seat in the Capitol, 
for reasons not very dissimilar to those which have secured to 
St George the peaceable possession of many of his former ho- 
nours—though graced in his real character by about as much 
canonical sanctity, as has been wont to environ the Right Reve- 
rend person of a Bishop of Osnaburgh, since the peace of 
Westphalia. The Roman gods thus became toys and play- 
things in the hands of genius, and nothing more. The deities 
of the Iliad, though not always very moral or well-bred, yet 
stalk about in cloudy majesty. The deities of the Aineid, on 
the other hand, speak with emphasis—but it is with a mortal 
voice, and we fancy we can hear the whisper of the prompter, 
They gesticulate with dignity—but it is the dignity of flesh and 
blood. They act their parts admirably well—but there all their 
honour lies ; and we know that, when the curtain falls, they will 
undress and go to supper, 

Classical mythology amongst the moderns, whatever the ta- 
lent may have been that has been frittered away and wasted 
upon it, scarcely ever rises higher than the ‘ alphabetical list of 
the Heathen gods and goddesses,’ at the end of the spelling- 
book ; and though the facility of employing the stores of learn- 
ing contained in that useful manual, is eee tempting to 
numbers of very worthy persons, we do not think it politic to 
deprive the ingenious inditers of the amatory epistles, which 
circulate on the feast of good Saint Valentine, of the monopoly 
of Graces, Venuses and Cupids, which they now so happily 
enjoy. 

Even at this time of day, the strictures of the French have 
had the effect of throwing a shade of discredit over what Addison 
has somewhere called ‘ Christian mythology.’ We like this 
appellation, odd as it is: It appears to be less liable to objections 
than any other which we can devise: As applied to the fictions 
of the Italians, it is certainly more appropriate than the favour- 
ite word romantic. In their ‘ speciosa miracula,’ much may be 
traced to the legend as well as to the gesta, 
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Since the beginning of the present century, however, the muse 
has become a very infidel. She has followed after strange gods ; 
and become familiar with creeds, which would have astonished 
our forefathers. She has been heard to chaunt swras out of the 
Alcoran, and storas out of the books of light, the holy Puranas. 
The sphere of activity of our poetical adventurers, indeed, seems 
to have been enlarged in proportion to that of our commerce. 
In both it has received a wonderful augmentation, since the 
primeval simplicity of the times, when, in lieu of the senatorial 
dignity which now surrounds the ‘ chair’ and ‘ deputy chair, ’ 
the Directors of the East India Company took their turn behind 
their counters in Leadenhall Street; and, with laudable attention 
‘ to the interests of their constituents,’ weighed out a pound of 
the best Souchong to one customer, and exerted all their powers 
of oratory in concluding an advantageous treaty with another, 
for the a“ of a blue teapot, or a little punch-bellied mandarin, 
grinning in eternal China. 

Less daring than the flights of Southey or Lord Byron is the 
attempt of Mr Herbert to avail himself of the mythology of the 
North, consecrated as it has been by the genius of Gray. Be- 
sides which, it is familiarized, at least in our opinion, by its na- 
tionality. We cannot forget that we are grafts from the old 
stock. The accents and tones of the Norse tongue, vibrate up- 
cn our ears whenever we pass the threshold of the door. Eve- 
ry week of our lives we are visited by Thor, Woden and Freya. 
And although the Dane-gelt may have left no very grateful re- 
collections amongst our Southern fellow-subjects, yet they may 
become somewhat reconciled to the fictions of the Volsunga 
Saga, when they are reminded, that our liberties were at length 
secured by calling in the posterity of Brynhilda. 

We appreliend that very few of our readers can be strangers 
to Mr Herbert’s translations from the Icelandic; if there be 
any such, we would advise them to shut these pages, and postpone 
the perusal of the remainder of this article, until they have be- 
come acquainted with them. As mnfight be easily conjectured, 
we owe the present poem to his former most successful attempts; it 
then ‘ having occurred to him, that by undertaking an original 
* poem, of which the scene should be laid amongst the Scandi- 
* navians, he should be able to illustrate their manners, religion 
* and superstitions, in a form that would be more pleasing to 
* the reader, and to avail himself of a wide field for poetical 
* composition, which had as yet been untouched by any writer, 
* except in a few short and unconnected translations.’ (Pref, 
lv. v.) 

In his former volumes, Mr Herbert displayed extraordi- 
nary ability in a species of composition, hic » without be- 
ing altogether the test of poetical genius, is certainly that of 
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poetical skill. He disengaged the vivifying spirit of his originals, 
pnd reembodied it in rich fluent and harmonious versification. 
In the present more arduous display of his powers, we have all 
the elevance and correctness of his smaller poems united to me- 
rits of a higher cast. Elis terse and animated Cuanpeane show, 
that he has taught himself to think in poetry 5 and that the ob- 
jects of them have been impressed with intense and vivid tints 
upon his mind, before he began to transfuse them into language, 
And his extr: aordini ary familiarity with the best models of every 
age and nation, has endowed him with that tact and quickness 
of perception, which instinctively rejects whatever could offend 
against refinement and propriety—alt hough it may sometimes 
deter its possessor from giving full scope to his imagination, or 
seizing all the advantages afforded by histheme. There is more 
of art than of nature accordingly i in his poetry: and the very 
fulness of his descriptions, and ‘the learned accuracy of his re- 
presentations gives an air of heaviness to passages of great in- 
trinsic merit. His style, too, though occasionally homely, is 
never familiar, and wants the animation which we have frequent- 
jy met with in less correct compositions. The following extract, 
which begins the action of the poem, will enable the reader te 
judge cf this union of faults and beauties. 
‘ Why sudden cease the notes of pleasure ? 
Why, minstrel, stop thy fowing measure ? 
What sound along the pavement driven 
Sweeps like an angry blast of heaven ? 
Back, back the rattling portals fly, 
And every warrior’s kindling eye 
Glistens like flame, and every hand 
Unconscious grasps the trusty brand.— 
Tweive champions huge stalk’d proudly in; 
Each wore a wolf’s dark brindled skin ; 
But loftier, fiercer, statelier too, 
Seem’d one, the leader of the crew ; 
Show’d strength 44 more gigantic mould, 
And foremost strode, unask’d and bold. 
On his vast limbs, of beauteous form, 
Half bare, half shielded from the storm, 
The shaggy woltish skin he wore 
Pinn’d by a polish’d bone before ; 
Nor other ornament he knew, 
Save curling locks of raven hue, 
Which like a glossy mantle hung 
O’er his broad shoulders loosely flung. — 
Yet was the champion mild and kind, 
Save when the fury vex’d his mind, 
Or some ungratified desire 
Lit in his breast unhallow’d fire ; 
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For then with more than mortal force 
He urged amain his headlong course, 
By strange internal phrensy driven, 
Like an avenging scourge of heaven ; 
Till all exhausted with the fray, 
And sickening, on the earth he lay; 
His swollen eyes bloodstain’d and dim, 
Life quivering in each strained limb. 
But often in his milder day 
Might infants with his wild locks play ; 
Oft would he list the minstrel’s measure, 
Or quaff the social cup of pleasure ; 
Waste in delight the peaceful hour, 
And carp of love in maiden’s bower, 
But now strange passionlit his eye; 
It seem’d, who met its glance must die. 
To the high dais with speed he pass’d ; 
His voice was like a killing blast. 
** These are my brothers, Ingva, born 
“ Like me to meet proud men with scorn,” 
The King, though ruffled by his pride, 
Rein’d his high wrath, and mild replied : 
** What brings ye te King Ingva’s lands ? 
What boon require ye from his hands ?’ 
Let thy fair daughter’s snowy hand 
Pour the bright mead at thy command ; 
And bid this proud unmanner’d crew 
Yield us fit space and honor due.’ 
The board was deck’d, the feast was spread ; 
Due space was given, due honor paid, 
And mead pour’d by the blooming maid ; 
But, as she near’d the giant chief, 
She trembled like an aspen leaf: 
And first he quaff’d the beverage rare, 
Then gazed upon the timid Fair. 
He has ta’en her by the slender waist, 
And to his rugged bosom press’d. 
He has laid his hand upon her face, 
And held her in his strict embrace, 
While the maid blush’d all scarlet red, 
And strove to hide her weeping head. 
He has placed her on his knee, and kiss’d 
Her coral lips é’en as he list. 
Then rising from his seat he cried, 
*« King Ingva, this must be my bride!” p. 5—10. 
It may not be unnecessary to remark, that these champions 
of the North were ihe tremendous Berserkers, * men of extra- 
ordinary stature and form, subject to sudden and violent attacks 
gf passion, under the influence of which their fury was ungo- 
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vernable, and their bodily strength almost supernatural.’ The 
calm and dignified suena the aged Ingva only rouses the anger 
of Angantyr; and, in a short and impetuous address, he pro- 
claims the vows which he has sworn in Denmark, of bearing as 
way the daughter of the monarch. 
¢  Sail’d I from Ledra’s stately port 

“ To yield base homage at thy court ? 

** To praise the venison at thy board, 

“* Or mead, with which thy vaults are stored ? 

“© King, I have vow’d to bear her hence; 

“* Nor leave I ask, nor shun offence.— 

** In Ledra reigns my royal sire 

“ O’er arms of might and hearts of fire ; 

* Ten thousand Danes await ‘my word 

“ To waste thy realm with flame and sword ; 

** T turn net to my native land 

“* Ere thy best blood has dyed my brand.” 

King Ingva started on his feet ; 

Behind him rang the gilded seat : 

And—* Lives not here one dauntless head, 

« Of all my princely wealth has fed, 

“ To dare the combat ?—Who shall free 

** My daughter, takes her hand from me !’” 

The long roof echo’d ; as he spoke, 

Strange feelings mingled in his look, 

High pride from ancient lineage flowing, 

And well-earn’d worth, and valor glowing, 

Parental fondness stung with rage, 

And conscious impotence of age.— 

The torches’ light 

Fell on Angantyr’s savage brow, 

Lent his stern cheek a fiercer glow, 

And o’er his glossy raven hair 

Glanced like a meteor in mid air. 

For a considerable period no one appears to support the sove- 
reign, or avenge the fair. At length a warrior arrives, to whom 
love has lent the courage which duty and patriotism could not in- 
spire in his compeers. And the laws of chivalry, already known in 
effect, though not by name, compel Angantyr to accept the chal- 
lenge of the youthful Hialmar, who defies him to mortal fight in 
the island of Samsée. The king ratifies the terms of the combat; 
and Helga learns that her charms are to reward the victor. ‘The 
promise being obtained, the unwelcome guests depart. 

* But mirth could not relume the feast ; 
She, who should deck the mantling bowl, 
Clings to her sire with troubled soul, 
And frequent turns her anxious eye, 
While swells the tear and heaves the sigh 
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A gloom broods over Sweden’s crown ; 

For those who wont to guard her throne, 
Asbion, lies sick with nerveless hands, 

And Orvarod fights on foreign lands ; 

In distant climes beneath the gleam 

Of other suns his banners stream. 

Hialmar’s strength with theirs combin’d 

In holiest league had long been join’d ; 
Sworn brothers in the fight they dared 

Each foe, and every peril shared.’ p. 22, 23. 

The stillness of the night, the couch of eider-down, and the 
lulling perfumes which breathe around the chamber of Helga, 
fail to calm her into rest ; and she resolves, or perhaps, ‘ per- 
plexed’ by £ wild fancies,’ becomes delirious, and fancies that 
she has resolved, to visit the tomb of Vala the prophetess, whose 
repose had never been disturbed since the descent of the ‘ king 
of men.’ 

* What form is that, slow gliding by ? 
Sweet Helga, risen from the bed 
Where sleepless thy chaste limbs were laid, 
Thou darest explore that dread abyss, 
To learn what tides thee, woe or bliss !— 
The night was calm ; a pallid glow 
Stream’d o’er the wide extended snow, 
Which like a silvery mantle spread 
O’er copse, and dale, and mountain’s head.— 
A calm so holy seem’d to brood 
O’er white-robed hill and frozen flood, 
A charm so solemn and so still, 

That sure, if e’er the sprites of ill 

Shrink from the face of nature, this 

Must be the hallow’d hour of bliss, 

When no dark elves or goblins rude 

Dare on the walks of man intrude. 
Pure as the night, at that calm hour, 

Young Helga left her virgin bower ; 

And trod unseen the lonely road 

To gloomy Hela’s dire abode. 

The broken path and toilsome way 

Adown a sloping valley lay, 

Whose solid rocks on either side 

Might have the hand of Time defied ; 

But some convulsion of old Earth 

Had given the narrow passage birth. 

Onward with labouring steps and slow 

The virgin pass’d, nor fear’d a foe. 

The moon threw gloriously bright 

Qn the grey stgnes her streaming light ; 
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Till now the valley wider grew, 
And the scene scowl’d with dreariest hue. 
From the steep crag a torrent pouring 
Dash'd headlong down, with fury roaring, 
Through frozen heaps that midway hung ; 
And, where the beams their radiance flung, 
Columns of ice and massive stone 
Blending and undistinguish’d shone ; 
While each dark shade their forms between 
Lent deeper horror to the scene ; 
And gloomy pines, that far above 
Lean’d from the high and rocky cove, 
With frozen spray their heads besprent 
Under the hoary burthen bent. 
Before her spread a forest drear 
Of antique trees with foliage sere ; 
Wreathed and fantastic were their roots, 
And one way stretch’d their stunted shoots ; 
And each time-hollow’d trunk might lend 
Harbor to beast or wilier fiend. 
She seem’d in that strange wilderness 
A spirit from the realms of bliss, 
A beauteous form of radiant light 
Charming the fearful brow of night. 
The wind with a low whisper’d sigh 
Came rushing through the branches dry ; 
Heavy and mournful was the sound, 
And seem’d to sweep along the ground. 
The virgin’s heart throbb’'d high; the blood 
Beat at its doors with hastier flood : 
But, firm of purpose, on she pass’d, 
Nor heeded the low rustling blast. 
A mist hung o’er the barren ground 
And soon she was all mantled round 
In a thick gloom, so dark and dread, 
That hardly wist she where to tread.’ p. 39-42. 
Unappalled by the terrors of the glooiny forest, the maiden 
reaches the grave of the ancient prophetess, and her runic rhymes 
compel the reluctant spirit to reveal, that if Hialmar can obtain 
a falchion from the lone domain of the mountain dwarfs, the 
gifted brand will render him victorious in the conflict ; but the 
oracle concludes with denouncing the wrath of heaven against 
the presumptuous curiosity which has thus dared to invade the 
yealms of the dead. A flash of lightning illumines the caves of 
death, and discloses their terrors; and Helga sinks entranced 
by the mouldering tomb. 
“The ambiguity in which Mr Herbert has chosen to involve 
the real nature of this adventure, is continued in the opening 
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of the Third Canto:—We doubt its propriety, and we had rather 
not have been told that 
‘ some have deem’d, that Ingva’s maid 

Had toss’d upon a restless bed 
Through that long night of dark despair, 
Nor felt in truth Hell’s chilling air ; 
And that at morn her spirit vex’d 
Was by wild fancies still perplex’d, 
When full before her frighted eye 
Stern Odin seem’d to stand, and cry— 

** Adventurous maid, whose impious feet 
“* Have dared explore death’s shawdowy seat, 
** Rifling the womb of hoary time, 
“* Hear the dark penance of thy crime! 
“« The vision of this night once told, 
** Memory shall quit her sacred hold ; 
“ And that fond love, which bade thee stray 
* Down yawning Hell’s forbidden way, 
** That love, for which thou fain would’st die, 
** Shall in thy breath forgotten lie; 
“* Till anguish wake thy mind to know 
“* Joy’s strange deceit, and hopeless woe. ” 
Whether in truth she saw or dream’d, 
I know not; but the chilly blood 
At the heart’s passage curdling stood ; 
And mute and motionless she sate, 
Till summon’d to the hall of state. 

The King had will’d a joyous day 
Should chase the thoughts of yestrene’s fray. 
He had bid his men be trimly dight 
Ere the first dawn of morning light, 
With torch and pike to rouse the bear 
That slumber’d in his wintery lair.’ p. 57-59. 

Helga, * though heartless for the chase,’ calls together her 
sprightliest damsels, and accompanies the hunters ; but, whilst 
the others joyously rush on in the pursuit, she lingers alone at 
the entrance of the glen. 

¢ When from a rock which shades ingulph 
Sprung sudden forth a brindled wolf. 
The ruffian beast had mark’d his prey 
Lingering defenceless on her way.’ p. 62. 

She is instantly rescued by the ready arm of Hialmar. The 
declaration of his attachment calls forth an ardent but pensive 
reply. She acquaints him with the fatal prophecy of Vala; but 
at the moment that he revels in anticipated bliss, the curse of 
Odin falls upon her. 

* E’en as she spoke, her wandering eye 
Seem’d sadly bent on vacancy ; 
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O’er her pale cheek expiring play’d 

A languid smile, and reason stray’d. 
She saw the man her bosom loved, 
But knew him not, and wildly moved. 
She thought Hialmar was her foe, 
And, nimbler than the mountain row, 
Burst from his grasp.’ p. 69. 

The Fourth Canto is wholly filled by Hialmar’s journey to the 
Caves of the North, and his adventures with the laborious 
gnomes who inhabit them. Mr Herbert observes, that some 
similarity of expression between the following description, and 
Mr Scott’s description of the rocks in the Isle of Skye, ‘ is en- 
tirely accidental,’ Mr Herbert having written this part of his 
poem ‘ five years ago, and not a single word has been altered 
in it since that time.’ We do not think the resemblance so 
striking as to require explanation : but the passage is picturesque 
and striking. 

* And now nor gloomy pines appear, 

Nor vestige aught of foliage sere ; 

Interminable winter’s reign 

Seems to usurp the barren scene, 

Where rocks on rocks high-towering rear 

Their frozen heads throughout the year ; 

Nor frozen rocks alone; behold, 

In regions of eternal cold, 

Of mingled snow and dust and sand 

‘The mimic architecture stand ! 

Above the crags that darkest lower, 

Above the rocks that highest tower, 

Points inaccessible arise, 

And mock with varied hue the eyes. 

Now like grey minarets they seem, 

Now sparkling with the changeful beam, 

Now redder than a shaft of flame. 
Through the rough fell’s romantic pile 

Hialmar spied a deep defile.— 

No flower, no verdant grass might hope 

To spring upon the barren slope ; 

Not e’en the hardy ling might dare 

To peep mid rocks so wild and bare: 

But the dank moss and lichen grey 

Spread wide around their lonely sway. 

Abruptly on the eastern side 

Frown’d the huge steep in awful pride, 

Like one vast wall ; the summit hoar 

With threatening fragments beetled o’er : 

And many a hideous mass below 

Time-sever’d from its airy brow, 
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In the deep bosom of the dell 

Might yet of ancient ruin tell. 

High was the crag, and yet the land 
Swell’d loftier on the other hand. 

The ridge, that hid the western day, 
Rose gradual, strewn with fragments grey : 
And he who look’d along the glen 
Untrodden by the foot of men, 

Might think he view'd a countless flock 
Feeding beneath the barren rock. 

But all is still; not e’en the deer 

Have ever sought to harbour here. 

The hollow mountain’s mossy side 

By mortal step was never tried ; 

Those are but scatter’d stones, that lie 
Whitening beneath th’ inclement sky. 
The ridge’s bold uneven sweep 

Here sinking gives a vista deep 

Of the blue heaven ; now shooting high 
Its giddy beacon strains the eye ; 

And, though in ruin, seems to stand 
As if uprear’d by skilful hand, 

Stone upon stone piled wonderously, 
With buttress, arch, and turrets high : 
Self-poised the top-stone seems to rock ; 
But ages still have seen it mock 

The winter storm, the thunder’s shock. 
A broken path the steep behind 
Midway seem’d indistinct to wind, 

If path that be, which never knew 
The tread of aught but the Elfish crew. 
The track, I deem, if mortal wight 
Could climb unto the dizzy height, 
Would lead him where the slippery brow 
Shelves o’er the sea, that far below 
Dashes unheard its sullen waves 
Beneath the-cliff’s o’erhanging caves.” p. 78—82. 

Mr Herbert seems to have filled up the outline of his Icelandic 
traditions, by recurring to the imagery suggested by the legends 
given by the older mineralogists of the * swart fairies of the 
mine,’ who are probably nearly akin to the busy and malignant 
avenger: But the industry of the cobolds and the knockins 
is illusive, although their mischief is done in good earnest ;— 
whilst the Scandinavian gnomes are real and admirable work- 
men, notwithstanding the objectionable fancy which they occa- 
sionally have of making their apprentices ‘ hop headless.’ Mer 
Herberi’s description of these subterraneous recesses is given 
with great and picturesque effcct, 
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¢ Around unnumber’d treasures lie, 
Of every hue and changeful die ; 
The ore that gives each metal birth, 
Torn from the fruitful womb of earth; 
And countless gems, a brilliant heap, 
And pearls and corals from the deep. 
Next lie huge bars of metal sheen, 
Then piles of weapons bright and keen ; 
And many an engine formed for ill 
By cunning workmanship and skill. 
Beyond, through that long vista seen 
The double row of steel between, 
In a dread nook obscure and low 
The distant furnace seem’'d to glow. 
A loathsome, wan, and meagre race, 
With shaggy chin and sallow face, 
Treading with steps demure and slow, 
The Pigmy folk moved to and fro. 
Some on their sturdy shoulders bore 
The weight of rude unsmelted ore ; 
Some, from the high-piled stores displaced, 
The ponderous bars of metal raised ; 
Near the hot furnace others staid, 
And labouring smote the glowing blade; 
Or, tempering the sharp steel, unheard, 
Mutter’d the powerful magic word. 
In the full centre of the hall 
Stood a dark statue, buge and tall ; 
Its form colossal, seen from far, 
Show’d like the thunderous God of war, 
The sinews strain’d for deadly strife, 
The strong limbs starting into life. 
Its left hand grasp’d an iron shield, 
Its right a threatening falchion held ; 
On the pure blade were written plain 
These fatal words, “* Angantyr’s bane.” p. 87—89. 


Hialmar wrests the sword fromthe enchanted statue. The iron 
hand flies back and strikes the shield, upon which the cavern is 
suddenly enveloped in gloom; and Hialmar endeavours to ré- 
gain the entrance of the cavern, but in vain. The courage of 
the warrior has been tried; the next ordeal is reserved for the 
fidelity of the lover. He passes through a gorgeous scene of 
enchantment, which is rather too much in the style of the Ara- 
bian Nights, to 

—‘ the bed 
With furs and silken tissue spread. 
There in soft luxury reclined 
The fairest of the Elfin kind. 
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Stretch’d on the precious mantle warm 
Unconscious lay her beauteous form 
In gentlest slumber, and the eye 
Might all her loveliness descry. 
The moist red lips, on which the smile 
Ready to kindle slept the while 
Soft beaming ; and the polish’d brow 
Hiding its pure and living snow 
Beneath the parting locks, that stray’d 
Down her smooth neck, or curling play’d 
O’er the white shoulder, and below, 
Where the soft bosom’s beauties glow. 
The tiny hands, the graceful arms, 
That loosely rest on snowy charms, 
Half seen, half veil’d by flowing vest ; 
The feet, by no bright sandal press’d ; 
Her beaming eyes alone conceal’d 
Seem’d in deep slumber sweetly seal’d.’ p. 96—98. 
Here Hialmar is at last subdued by the blushing loveliness of 
the fairy damsel, and approaches nearer 
* To that fair nymph’s voluptuous bed, ’ 
than is consistent with the allegiance due to his absent mistress. 
His armour is instantly loosencd by Elfin hands; and an invi- 
sible and gentle touch tries to steal away his weapon. 
‘ That instant, waked to sense of shame, 
Sprang back the chief with eyes of flame, 
Starting from that insidious spell 
Which o’er his senses gan to steal ; 
And swift on his unearthly foes 
Pour’d the bright weapon’s deadly blows. 
Sudden strange cries assail his ear, 
And shrieks of anguish and of fear ; 
Vanish’d the wanton fairy bower, 
Each precious wreath and sparkling flower ; 
And, all the bright illusion fled, 
He views nor nymph nor gorgeous bed, 
But skulking at the cavern’s door 
That spiteful dwarf who spoke before.’ _p. 102, 103. 
The protracted absence of Hialmar emboldens his faithless 
brother in arms, Asbiorn, who, now restored to health, has girt 
his sword again, to declare himself the suitor of Helga, and to 
claim the right of becoming her champion, and winning her 
from the Dane. But Ingva firmly refuses to break the promise 
he has given: Nor does Asbiorn find a supporter of his preten- 
sions in Orvarod, who has ‘ returned from the distant fray,’ 
and who laughs and mocks at his impetuous passion. Helga, 
the object of these contests, is alone unconscious of their exist- 
ence. 
VOL. XX¥. NO, 49. L 
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* Mid the deep forest’s lonely gloom 
Where sad she sits and plies the loom, 
Weaving with many a golden thread 
The stories of the honour’d dead. 
And now she lifts her pallid cheek, 
Gazing with visage mild and meek. 
She speaks not, but her languid eye 
Seems rapt in thoughtful ecstacy, 
While in her heart love still supreme 
Reigns like a visionary dream. 
Its shadowy colours deep impress’d 
Tinge each wild fancy of her breast ; 
She thinks her faith was pledged in heaven, 
She deems her hand in marriage given ; 
But pledged to whom, or how, or where, 
Weak reason may not well declare. 
‘The images of past delight 
Have fleeted from her troubled sight, 
And left no perfect form behind 
On the dim mirror of the mind : 
But anguish for her absent lord 
Breathes in each desultory word.— 
The king, in pity for her woes, 
To soothe her bosom’s wandering throes, 
Had warn’d that no intrusive eye 
Should steal upon her privacy. 
Here oft the lovely mourner staid 
Till the deep close of evening shade ; 
Here oft in solitude secure 
Wasted the tedious nightly hour. 
And now her parting lips uncluse, 
Warbling the tale of fancied foes.— 
‘* Cold is the bed where Helga lies, 
And chaste and true thine Helga dies. 
On her pale cheek the dews descend, 
And cypress boughs around her bend ; 
The weeping Elves shall strew her grave 
Beside the slowly gliding wave. 
Then, ere beneath the mournful willow 
The damp earth be thine Helga’s pillow, 
Return, my love, return and see 
The bridal couch is spread for thee.”” p. 124-127. 
Mr Herbert has opened the Sixth Canto with a very beauti- 
ful landscape ;—the northern spring suddenly bursting into ver- 
dure. We are not aware that this has hitherto been the subject 
of poetical description; and the passage has the double charm 
of novelty and truth. 
* Yestrene the mountain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled o’er with dreary snow ; 
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The sun sat red behind the hill, 
And every breath of wind was still; 
But ere he rose, the southern blast 
A veil o’er heaven’s blue arch had cast 3 
Thick roll’d the clouds, and genial rain 
Pour’d the wide deluge o’er the plain. 
Fair glens and verdant vales appear, 
And warmth awakes the budding year. 
O ’tis the touch of fairy hand 
That wakes the spring of northern land ! 
It warms not there by slow degrees, 
With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze ; 
But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 
And instant verdure springs around, 
And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 
Return’d from regions far away 
The red-wing’d throstle pours his lay ; 
The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 
While the breeze whistles through his wing ; 
And, as he hails the melting snows, 
The heathcock claps his wings and crows.’ p. 133-134. 
As soon as they land on the fatal island, Hialmar is warned 
of his approaching fate by the appearance of the Valkyriur, the 
maids of slaughter. This is one of Mr Herbert’s happiest pas- 
sages. He has conceived the port and countenance of these 
relentless ministers of death, with all the force and originality of 
antiquity; and described them as they would have been describ- 
ed in the strains from whence he has derived them, if it had not 
been the characteristic style of these poems to proceed rather by 
action and dialogue than by description. 
. § Close beside Hialmar stood, 
On steeds that seem’d as fleet as light, 
Six maids in complete armour dight. 
Their chargers of ethereal birth 
Paw’d with impatient hoof the earth, 
And snorting fiercely gan to neigh, 
As if they heard the battle bray, 
And burned to join the bloody fray. 
But they unmoved and silent sate, 
With pensive brow and look sedate ; 
Proudly each couch’d her glittering spear, 
And seem’d to know nor hope nor fear : 
So mildly firm their placid air, 
So resolute, yet heavenly fair. 
But not one ray of pity’s beam 
From their dark eyelids seem’d to gleam ; 
Nor gentle mercy’s melting tear, 
Nor love might ever — theres 
+2 
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Was never beauteous woman's face 
So stern and yet so passionless ! 
They spake not, but in proud array 
Moved onward, and a glorious ray 
From their dark lashes as they pass’d 
Full on Hialmar’s face they cast. 
Then wheeling round in gorgeous pride 
They paused, and thus the foremost cried. 
‘* Praise to the slain on battle plain ! 
** Glory to Odin’s deathless train ! 
«“ They shall not sink in worthless ease 
“* Wasted by age or fell disease.” ’ &c. p. 139-141. 
After this ominous vision, Hialmar advances to the deadly 
strife; he knows that he is predestined to die, but he hopes that 
his death will not be unrevenged: Orvarod, whilst his friend is 
engaged with the Danish chieftain, succeeds in decoying ‘ the 
savage crew’ who accompanied their brother to the island, into 
a heedless pursuit, during which they all fall beneath his uner- 
ring arrows. And when, elated with his victory, he returns to 
the field of battle, he finds Angantyr slain, and Hialmar on the 
point of soaring to the Hall of Odin. 
— Those resplendent Maids of war 
Through misty regions of mid air, 
Where fleeting meteors gleam and die, 
And through yon pure empyreal sky, 
Mid thousand orbs of radiant light 
And suns with ceaseless splendor bright, 
Guide him, to where, with fixed eye, 
Amid the blaze of majesty, 
Ecstatic Wonder sits alone, 
“Near the immortal thunderous throne 
There, shrined in glory, he descries 
Odin, high ruler of the skies ; 
By whom two coal-black ravens sit, 
Memory and Observation hight. 
On never tiring pinion borne 
The wonderous pair go forth at morn; 
Through boundiess space each day they sail, 
At eve return to tell their tale, 
And whisper soft in Odin’s ear 
The secrets of each rolling sphere. 
Beneath the proud pavilion laid 
On the high dais the feast is spread ; 
And there alike in pomp divine 
Herves and blissfiil Powers recline. 
There sits Heimdallar, God of light, 
Robed in pure garb of lustrous white. 
He, from nine wonderous virgins born, 
Blows loud his bright celestial horn ; 
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The golden horn, whose magic sound 
Is heard by every world around, 
Waking to life each thing that grows, 
Each form that breathes, each rill that flows. 
He hears each floweret burst the bud, 
Each vapor rising from the flood. 
And there Iduna, Queen of youth, 
With blushing face and rosy mouth, 
Breathing sweet health: behold her bear, 
In a rich casket pure and fair, 
That fragrant fru't of loveliest hue, 
Sprinkled with heaven’s immortal dew.’ p. 160—163. 
The death of Helga, which is introduced with great art and 
pathos, must conclude our extracts. 

——‘ They stood 
Silent beneath the embowering wood, 
Where many a tendril twining sweet 
Cluster’d fair Helga’s wild retreat. 
Stern Orvarod listening waited near 
His pale and breathless comrade’s bier ; 
Then with stout arm he raised upright 
The corpse in shining armour dight. 
One moment in his tough embrace 
He held the wan form face to face, 
And gazed thereon.— 
Then without word, or sign, or gest, 
To make his meaning manifest, 
He bore it, sheath’d in warlike steel, 
As if alive to breathe and feel, 
Though ghastly was the hue, and dread 
The visage of the speechless dead.— 
And, rooted in the strong belief 
That woman’s love is frail and brief, 
( While as with wild distracted mind 
On her lone couch the Fair reclined) 
To her astonied eye display’d 
The features of the ghastly dead ; 
On her white bosom throbbing warm 
Placed her wan lord’s disfigured form, 
And silent, sternly gazing, press’d 
The icy gauntlet to her breast. 
O! it came o’er her like a blast 
Withering life’s blossom as it pass’d ;— 
It chill’d her heart; and then it burn’d 
As memory and sense return’d, 
And like a horrid dream the past 
Came rushing o’er her soul at last. 
She knew those features pale in death, 
And look’d, and seem’d to drink his breath ; 
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But dared not lay her cheek to his, 

Nor print on his cold lips a kiss ; 

Nor did she with one sad embrace 

Her lord’s beloved relics press ; 

But, all unconscious of the crowd 

That mute and wondering round her stood, 
And horror-struck, with fixed eye 

She gazed on Asbiorn dreadfully. 

It was a look that chill’d his blood, 

And seem’d to freeze life’s secret flood : 
And she was dead and cold as stone, 

Her spirit pass’d without a groan ; 

But her dread look and glazed eye 

Still fix’d him as in agony.’ p. 181—184. 


We fear it is too commonly thought, that we northern Re 
viewers participate in no small dansk in the perversity of Mr Her- 
bert’s northern pigmies ; and that we may be well described as 
* A spiteful race on mischief bent, 
Making man’s woes their merriment - 
or at least the woes of those unfortunate members of the human 
race who dare to put pen to paper within our jurisdiction. The 
world may believe us or not ; but we can affirm with a safe con- 
science, that there is no part of our duty so unpleasant as that 
of sentencing genius to a reprimand, especially when its posses- 
sor holds, and deserves to hold, a high rank in the service. Mr 
Herbert tells us, that he has attempted to ‘ temper with chaster 
ornaments the rude wildness of Scaldic fiction,’ and to give 
it the ‘ colouring of poetry.’ In order to accomplish this end, 
he seems to have resolved to employ as small a proportion as 
possible of any other materials than such as could be worked up 
and modelled in the exact style and fashion which has pleased, 
in the most modern, and most popular of modern popular poets. 
Instead of relying on his own powers, which were not likely 
to fail him, he has sworn, that no creature shall be admitted 
within his runic circle, unless he can give it a family likeness 
to some prototype in Walter Scott and Lord Byron. Under 
this management, the gigantic forms of Scandinavia have been 
made to combine in a pretty, modern, melting, love-story. Mr 
Herbert has been anxious to make the colossal statues fit and 
pleasing ornaments for the boudoirs ; and so he has melted them 
down, and recast the metal into fillagree. In every page we can 
trace the most anxious and laborious endeavour to keep all objects 
out of view which could startle by their uncouthness, or offend 
by their rugged novelty. We should not indeed have altogether 
approved of such a heroine as the daughter of Sigard, who gripes 


Thetlief with both her hands, pulls him off his horse, and. gives 
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him such a blow on the collar bone, that * he weens it hath 
cracked asunder ;’ although this pugilistic damsel afterwards 
makes a nearer approach to our usual notions of feminine cha- 
racter, first by cheering her antagonist with a gracious glance or 
two, and then by the gentle and significant hint, conveyed by the 
action of treading on his toes beneath the table.* But we do 
think that the stern and devoted courage of the Northern female, 
would have afforded a more worthy subject for Mr Herbert’s 
verse, than his timid blushing school-girl of a princess, with her 
complexion @ la Psyché. 

In the same manner, and with the same view of conciliat- 
ing his readers, Mr Herbert has taken some pains to show that 
he is a freethinker, and an unbeliever in the Edda. But he 
should know that scepticism has no business in poetry. It is 
singularly injudicious in a poet to make a show of disbelieving 
in the existence of his own creatures. If Virgil has been cen- 
sured for leading A®neas through the ivory gate, we know not 
how to excuse Mr Herbert’s awkward attempt to explain away 
Helga’s visit to * Hell’s chilling air,’ by giving us to understand 
that wiser heads were well aware that she never stirred out of 
bed, and that the whole of the wonderous scene, was nothing 
more than the ‘ wild fancies’ arising from a brain fever; although 
with strange inconsistency, the exploits of Hialmar, upon which 
the whole action of the poem turns, arise immediately out of 
obedience to counsel, which is thus represented as the offspring 
of delirious raving. 

Mr Herbert’s frequent violations of what may be termed the 
costume of thought and language, must also be ascribed to his 
known system. We do not think it absolutely necessary that 
every one should follow up the example of the Noble author, 
to whose poems Meninsky’s ‘ Lexicon Arabico-Persico-Turci- 
cum’ forms such an indispensable appendage; and who listens 
to the dudbul, when Christian folks would have been better pleas- 
ed with the strains of the nightingale. Nor are we prepared to 
maintain that Mr Herbert was bound to restrict himself to suea 
similes and such modes of speech only, as are naturalized with- 

* The grave waggery in which the author of the Wilkina Saga 
indulges, when he recounts the steps adopted by the lady to convince 
Thetlief that she bears him no ill will, is abundantly ludicrous. 
After relating her midnight visit, he inquires—‘* med hiveris tha? 
‘ thad munu their hyggia er heyra saguna, or nor sittia, or flestu 
vilia a ferlegra veg snua, ad how mundi sialfa sic framm bioda : 
Nei,—thad firs sva fidrri, till thess geik how thangad ad skemta ha- 
num med fagrism domi-sagom, or adrum kurteislegum rédum, theim 
er hin kunni betur enn flestur meyiar adiar, or hilt ad hon vissi, ad 
minni sottu flors tva menn samann i reikin enn einnsamann.’ c. 97 
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in the polar circle. But we really cannot allow ‘ love-lorn 
Philomel’ to warble in the verse inspired by the Lord of the 
* coal-black ravens’ Hugginn and Munnin. ‘The poet may 
range as much as he Pleases between * Thylemark’” and ‘ Do- 
vré-fell; ’ and from ‘ Kidlen’s ridge to either sea ;’ to * Both- 
nian gulf,’ and § Helsingé ; ’ but the sight of ithe * youn 
cheeks, ’ § polished foreheads, ’ and * lovely forms’ of the Swe- 
dish maids, cannot be admitted as a sufficient apology for flit- 
ting away in rapt enthusiasm to ‘ deep Meenalian shades,’ 
. Cythera’s echoing plain,’ and * Delos’ rocky shore :’ And 

‘ young Desire,’ who is a very finical young gentleman, c come 
where he will, has no business whatever to “string ’ the * rich 
gems’ that glow round the snowy neck of Freya, the grand- 
daughter of the giant Thiassa of Drontheim. All this is inex- 
cusable in one who we know has drank deeply of the ‘ wells of 
English undefiled,’ and who has invigorated himself by the 
Soman Mr Herbert cannot plead poverty. He is rich in 
the treasures of better times ; and he should not amuse himself 
by passing this flimsy accommodation paper, because it can be 
more easily folded in a lady’s ridicule, than a weighty well filled 
purse of rose-nobles and bezaunts. 

However, we must confess that we gladly hail the re-appear- 
ance of the Scald—though he has been persuaded to deck him- 
self out in fantastic and effeminate attire. Like the Prince dis- 
guised in Klora Macdonald’s petticoats, we can still recognize 
Fim by his haughty carriage and masculine stride. 


Art. VIII. 1. Historical Memoirs of my own Time, from 1772 
to 1784. By Sir N. W. Wraxatt, Baronet. First and 
Second Editions. 

2. Political Life of Viscount Barrington. By Suvutr, Bishop 
of Durham. 


3. Monrcan’s Memoirs of Dr Price. 


4, Memorial to the Princess Sophia. Ascribed to Giibrrt 
Burver, Bishop of Salisbury. 


[ese four publications must be owned to be held together 
by a very loose and slender tie. They have sc arcely any 
thing in common, but that they all profess to be contributions 
towards the modern, and chietly towards the very recent histo- 
ry-of Great Britain. But we have joined them, because they 
all seemed to deserve some notice,—though the majority may be 
despatched very summarily. 
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To begin with the first in time, and the last in our order.— 
An Account of the Constitution of England, written by Bishop 
Burnet in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and intended 
for the private use of the Princess Sophia, would certainly be a 
most curious document, and could hardly fail to be instructive. 
But we are stopped, in the threshold, by doubts whether this 
volume be a genuine work of Burnet. That the manuscript 
was found in the library at Hanover by Mr Feder the librarian, 
and that it was a communication made to the Electress by an 
English correspondent, are undoubted facts. But that the cor- 
respondent was Burnet, is a proposition supported by very 
scanty proof. On closely examining the introductory advertise- 
ment, it appears, that the only external evidence is the asser- 
tion of Mr Feder, that * the handwriting resembles that of the 
Bishop’s letters to the Electress and to Leibtnitz, preserved in 
the same library.’ This is the opinion of a respectable German 
scholar indeed, but formed on comparison of English manu- 
scripts of more than a century old. ‘The publisher has, to be 
sure, given us a@ fac-simile of a letter of Burnet; but he has, 
unfortunately, given no fac-s:mile of the manuscript of the me- 
morial ; nor does he inform us where that manuscript is depo- 
sited, or how it may be compared with the well-known manu- 
scripts of Burnet, by persons more familiar with his hand. writing, 
and more competent to judge of the resemblance of English 
hands than any German can be supposed to be. The memorial 
is signed by G. S.; which Mr Feder supposes to be an abbrevia- 
tion of Gilbert Sarum. But the Bishop’s letters are all signed 
Gilbert Sarum; nor do we know any instance of such an abbrevi- 
ation in an English Episcopal signature. ‘The initials of a name 
are a natural saving of trouble in the signature of a familiar note. 
But the initials of a title of ecclesiastical dignity, are a singular 
subscription to a composition addressed to a Princess, who was 
presumptive heiress to the Crown of England. The memorial 
is dated * from my lodgings at Lambeth, ’—rather an improba- 
ble description of the town residence of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The letters, on the contrary, have no such strange addition as 
lodgings, and bear date cither at St James’s or Westminster, 
where he was likely to have resided. 

We wish that Mr Feder had not taken it upon him to say, * that 
‘the style, sentiments and principles of the Memorial would of 
‘ themselves be almost sufficient to prove the author.’ We shall 
not be tempted by his example positively to affirm the contrary. 
But the internal evidence is certainly unfavourable. The memori- 
alist has the submissive manner of a subaltern, unaccustomed to 
address great persons; quite unlike the unceremonious familiarity 
of the common style of Burnet, who had been fifteen years Bishop 
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of Salisbury, and for more than thirty had lived on terms of inti- 
macy with the first menof his age. ‘The memorialist says of himself 
—‘ I am for my own part but a private person ; and am too con- 
* scious of my want of ability, ever to hope to rise to any great or 
* eminent employment.’ Is this the tone of a man like Burnet; 
or can the description be reconciled either to his station or his 
age? It would be ridiculous for one of the most eminent Pre- 
lates of the Church of England, at the age of sixty, to describe 
himself as ‘ a private person ;’ or to disclaim hopes of rising to 
* great employment.’ But the memorialist expressly calls him- 
self a layman and a commoner—‘ For the Commons of Eng. 
land, of which I am myself a part, and never hope to be other.’ 
He speaks of the clergy in the character of a layman—‘ I love 
their coat, especially when J see it in the pulpit.’ This last phrase 
pretty clearly insinuates his dislike of those clergymen who meddle 
in worldly affairs. But he has not left this to insinuation. He 
openly condemns those clergymen ‘ that soar above the simplicity 
* of their own profession, and love to be meddling in state affairs, 
* for which their education and calling do mot qualify them.’ Could 
Burnet, writing in his own name to an oldfcorrespondent, thus sa- 
tyrize himself? The manner in which the Memorial speaks of 
King William—of Queen Mary—of Archbishop Tillotson—and 
of Lord Russell, is formal and author-like; perfectly unlike that in 
which Burnet must have spoken of those to whom he had been 
closely and affectionately attached, and to whom the Electress ow- 
ed her hopes of the Crown of England. If Burnet had written to 
the Princess Sophia in 1703, it seems incredible that he should 
not have been even unconsciously betrayed into an allusion to 
any of the events then passing around Sian, and so interesting 
both to himself and his illustrious correspondent. Burnet was in- 
deed a Whig, and consequently a friend of limited monarchy: But 
his zeal for Royalism was not so furious as to condemn the repub- 
lication of Harrington and Milton; nor was his relish for wit 
so keen, that he was likely to select the royalist poem of Hudi- 
bras as a fit present to a Princess who had a revolutionary title 
to the Crown. 

The insignificance and feebleness of the work itself, form a 
considerable presumption against the supposition that it was 
written by Burnet; an incorrect writer indeed, and a parti- 
zan, who writes with the same feelings with which he acted, 
but a very able as well as most honest man,—perhaps the most a- 
musing memoir writer in our language, and a person who could 
not have treated any subject without leaving traces of his superio- 
rity, which are not discoverable in the trifling volume before us. 
Nothing could have justified so serious a vindication of doubt, 
©n a question in itself so worthless, but the importance of guard- 
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ing the materials of English history from the danger of docu- 
ments of doubtful authority being admitted among their number. 
The case is trifling; but the example may be important. From 
his frequent reference to law books, and from minute details of 
genealogy and heraldry, it seems rather probable that the memo- 
rialist was a (probably unemployed) lawyer; and as he mentions a 
performance of his of 1702, it is also probable that some diligent 
pamphlet hunter, by the help of the initials G. S., might iden- 
tify the man. The error of a German man of letters, on an 
English manuscript, is very venial; but it is surprising that a 
considerable bookseller in London should be so unfortunate in 
his literary friends, as to find none capable of ascertaining the 
genuineness of this memorial, or of detecting its spuriousness. 


The memoirs of Dr Price ought to have been a contribution 
of value to our political, and even to our literary history. He 
was a writer of respectable talents, and of very considerable in- 
fluence over public opinion, partly arising from his excellent 
moral character, from his modesty, simplicity, integrity and 
piety, which justly excites an honourable prejudice in favour of 
his opinions. If the principles of his theoretical politics were not 
always tenable, yet the tendency of his political writings was in 
general salutary, as a check against opposite errors, less gene- 
rous and more dargerous ; his sentiments were noble, and his 
practice was disinterested. On the wealth and happiness of 
nations, he retained the vulgar prejudices which have descend- 
ed from Roman declaimers; but asa political arithmetician, his 
reputation was merited. In style he was perhaps the best 
writer among the Dissenters, an eminently respectable body of 
men, and one of the most important component parts of Kng- 
lish society, but generally more distinguished for understand- 
ing and knowledge, than for taste ‘and elegance. Fis life 
was more connected with the greatest events of his age, than 
usually happens to men in so private a station, and of ha- 
bits so retired and peaceable. His connexion with the Ameri~ 
can and French revolutions, his long friendship with Franklin, 
his correspondence with ‘Turgot, and at last the hestility of 
Burke, rendered him conspicuous during life, and enue him 
to some place in the history of his times, 

For these reasons, we turned to this work with consider. 
able expectation: But Mr Morgan has committed some un- 
fortunate errors in his biographical system, which deprive it 
of its principal interest and importance. He tells us, that 
he has not entered ‘ into minute details,’ which he con- 
siders as * of little consequence ;’ and that he has § been ve- 
Ty sparing in the use of his private correspondence ;’ or, in 
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other words, that he has omitted original letters, and character- 
istic anecdotes. Fortunately for the world, the biographers of 
Gray and of Johnson adopted acontrary system, which the bio. 
grapher of Burke has declared his intention to pursue. Two 
circumstances render this strange error of Mr Morgan the more 
unaccountable and lamentable. The first is, that his elder bro- 
ther, ‘ Mr George Morgan, had undertaken to write a@ very 
circumstantial history of his uncle’s life,’ though * the confused 
state in which his papers were found’ at his death, * rendered 
it impossible either to arrange, or to understand them properly.’ 
If Mr Morgan could not decypher his brother’s papers, he might 
have tried whether others would be equally unfortunate; or, at all 
events, he ought to have copied his model; and he ought not to 
have forgot ten, that a circumstanti: al narrative can rarely be un- 
interesting, while a general discourse requires the greatest ta- 
jents, not to bedull. But as some of the correspondents of Dr 
Price were persons of considerably greater eminence than him- 
self, it is sti/l more lamentable that Mr M gan should have given 
us so little of their correspondence. He tells us, indeed, in lan- 
guage not very precis« for a mathematician, that ‘ he would not 
gratify id/e curiosity, by the indiscriminate publication of letters 
written in the confidence of private friendship.’ As this last cir- 
cumstance bestows their whole value on the letters, the force of the 
reason depends on the two epithets, ‘ idle’ and ‘ indiscriminate;’ 

and it may be answered by asking, why he did not § gratify reason- 
able c uriosity, by a ju dicious selection of the letters of Franklin, of 
Turgot, of Shipley ,of Jones, and of so many other remarkable men. 
Mr Jefferson’s letters from Paris inthe summer of 1789, would 
have an importance ; and, after such a series of unparalleled e- 
vents, might be considered as having become materials for history. 
The letter of Mr John Adams, in which ‘ he spoke with contempt 
of the French Revolution at its commencement, and foretold 
the destruction of a million of human beings, as its probable 
consequence,’ certainly deserved publication much better than 
those very foolish invectives against Mr Burke, in which Mr 
Morgan describes him ‘ as possessed by some demon of the 
nether regions, ’ wi as aman * whose passions had deranged 
his understanding.’ It is unlucky that Mr Morgan should for- 
get old anecdotes, and retain old prejudices. He has not thrown 
off that prejudice against W higs, (whom he contemptuously 
calls Rochinghamites)y which prevails among the writers of his 
school, and which (if a moment or two of turbulence be ex- 
cepted) has for the last fifty years rendered them efficient and 
valuable auxiliaries of the Court. 


The Bishop of Durham’s Memoir of Lord Barrington’s Life, 
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is curious as 4 proof what extravagant and pernicious opinions 
respecting politics may be entertained by the most respectable 
men. Lord Barrington having been made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the Duke of Newcastle in 17 61, and Treasurer 
of the Navy by his concurrence in 1762, refused to follow him 
into Opposition, snpported his opponents, and held office under 
every Administration which succeeded for sixteen years,—upon 
the avowed principle of supporting all Ministers appointed by 
the Crown, merely because they were so appointed. He pro- 
fessed no public attachment, but for the King. He disclaimed 
all political connexion with individuals founded on resemblance 
of political opinion, on friendship, honour or gratitude. He 
considered it as criminal to act in opposition ; and he never was 
guilty of that crime after the first effervescence of youthful feel- 
ing had subsided. He made his whole life an atonement for the 
indiscretion of his youth. And that his conduct respecting 
measures might be as well understood as that which relates to 
men, we discover in this Memoir, that, during the four years 
from 1774 to 1778, in which he held the important office of Ses 
cretary at War, he voted for the prosecution of the American 
war, which he not only disapproved and condemned in his own 
conscience, (if that word be applicable to such a case), but 
against which he thought it his duty to make frequent and vi- 
gorous remonstrances to the Ministers with whom he acted. 

The period of Lord Barrington’s patriotism was, it scems, 
very short. 

‘ Lord Barrington was now above twenty-eight years old. He had 
sat more than six years in Parliament; he had seen several changes; 
had experienced the difference between men’s actions and profes. 
sions ; and being one of the members appointed to manage the im- 
peachment of Lord Lovat, had read all the secret papers relative to 
the late rebellion ; and had seen, with sone degree of remorse, how 
much the conduct of Opposition had encouraged that enterprize. * 
He perceived tliat appeals to the people against the Parliament and 
the government, contribute towards anarchy ; and that ministers aré 
more frequently deterred from right than from wrong measures, by the 
apprehension of opposition. Possibly some may think that his having 
an employment mn administration might have contributed to his adopting 
these sentiments.’ p. 12 

Our readers will observe the general principle of Lord Bar- 
rington’s practice, and of his biographer’s theory, that parlia- 

* Both the Bishop of Durham and Sir J. Barnard having made 
this assertion, seem to us bound to’ give some proof of it, by a re- 
gard to the truth of history as well as in justice to the memory of 
the eminent persons engaged in opposition to Sir R. Walpole and 
his immediate successors. 
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mentary opposition does more harm than good ; and they will per. 
haps smile at the amiable simplicity with which the good bishop 
allows the possibility of a suspicion, that his noble brother's 
principle was somewhat affected by the long luxuries of office. 

* I did not see cause for opposition, to which he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) had ever known my intentions and principles to be averse 
to the last degree, except in cases of a very particular nature, which 
did not at present exist.’ p. 85. 

Lord Barrington was naturally desirous that his political prin- 
ciples should be distinctly understood by his Majesty, who was 
best able to appreciate them. Accordingly, in answer to an 
offer of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, on Mr Towns- 
hend’s death, and Lord North’s refusal in September 1767, Lord 
Barrington writes to the Duke of Grafton as follows. 

© The king has long known that I am entirely devoted to him, hav. 
ing no political connexions with any man ; being determined never te 
form one ; and conceiving that, in this age, the country and its con- 
stitution are best served by an unbiassed attacliment to the Crown.’ 

- 117. 
ms In conjunction with the other members of administration, Lord 
Barrington bore the censures which were now very generally direct- 
ed against the supporters of the American war; YET NO PERSON 
LESS MERITED THESE CENSURES.” p. 146. 

The reason is pleasant. 

‘ There is the clearest and most decisive evidence that Lord Bar- 
rington disapproved the adopted method of coercion, and that he 
submitted, both to the king and to his ministers, his sentiments on 
the subject in the most unequivocal terms. It is not impossible that 
some may think, that with this difference of sentiment he ought, 
though a member of administration, to have appealed to the world, 
and to have declared his opinion,’ p. 146. 

On the 13th of September 1776, he told the King—* My 
gifficulties in respect to the House of Commons, were of the most 
serious kind, as they affected my conscience and my character. 1 
have said I retain my own opinions in respect to the disputes with 
America ; I give them, such as they are, to ministers, in conversation 
or in writing; I am summoned to meetings, where I sometimes 
think it my duty to declare them openly before perhaps twenty or 
thirty persons; and the next day I am forced either to vote contrary 
to them; on’ (dreadful alternative!) ‘ ro voTE WITH AN OPPoSI- 
TION wHIcH I ABHOR.’ p. 175. 

Having thus, according to his own statement, voted against 
his conscience for two years, he was prevailed upon to continue 
to support the American war by his vote for twenty months 
more, and by his official cooperation for more than two years. 
He vacated his seat in Parliament in May 1778; and it was not 
till the 16th of December, in the same year, that Mr Charles 
Jenkinson succeeded him as Secretary at War. For services s@ 
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signal, and sacrifices of so very peculiar a kind, it was thought 
roper to distinguish him by a more than ordinary mark of the 
King’s unsolicited favour. 

* The Friday, he (the King) graciously told me, that I should 
not leave the office without a mark of his favour; that he had told 
Lord North so, and directed me to see his Lordship soon. The 
next day I wrote the following letter to the King. 

‘In consequence of your Majesty’s directions, I saw Lord North 
this morning ; the mode which occurred to him was a pension, till 
some employment proper for a man in my situation should be given 
tome. ‘This is the more agreeable to my wishes, because it will be 
finally less burdensome to the Crown than other modes which have 
been sometimes adopted on such occasions; and I may retire from 
office, as I have passed thirty-four years in it, without grant or re- 
version. Lord North very properly did not hint at the quantum, 
which it is my interest as well as duty to leave to your Majesty.” 

* In answer, I received the following letter from the King. 

** Queen’s House, Dec. 16th, 1778. 

“ Lord Barrington cannot be surprized, after my having experi- 
enced his attachment and faithful discharge of the employments he 
hath held for eighteen years of my reign, that I feel hurt at having 
this day consented to his retreat; but as I intend to show him a 
mark of my approbation of his conduct arising from that considera- 
tion alone, and unsolicited by him, I choose to take this method of 
acquainting him that I have directed Lord North to prepare a war- 
rant for granting him a pension of two thousand pounds per annum, 
until he shall be appointed to some other employment. Lord Bar- 
rington may be assured that he will always be esteemed by me. 

Georce R.” p. 189—191. 


If Lord Barrington had been needy or dishonest in private 
life, or in any respect contemptible, the course and principles of 
his public conduct, so faithfully delineated in these extracts, 
would have deserved little serious consideration. Venal slaves 
flourish in every court, and indeed under every government. 
It may even be necessary, that the subalterns, who carry on the 
drudgery of office, should limit their notions of integrity to a 
faithful execution of the commands of their superiors. But 
Lord Barrington had filled one of the highest offices of the State. 
He had been educated in the highest principles of Whiggism. 
His character was fair, his abilities not contemptible, his for- 
tune competent, and his administration of the army assiduous, 
and apparently independent. He was free from all suspicion of 
personal corruption, which is certainly not the vice of English 
statesmen in this age. Such is the man whom we find deliber- 
ately forming, frequently avowing, and supporting by the ex- 
ample of his life, the principle that all Parliamentary opposi- 
tion, or, in other words, all difference of opinion with the Mi- 
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nisters of the Crown, whoever they map be, is a breach of pub- 
lic duty ! 

It is needless to observe, that this principle, thus enforced 
by the example of Lord Barrington, and sanctioned by the 
authority of his Right Reverend biographer, is directly sub- 
versive of the British constitution. It must be more than use- 
Jess to deliberate, wherever it is a crime to express difference 
of opinion. Parliaments, on such principles, are needless, or 
rather pernicious. The press ought to be annihilated, or suf- 
fered only to inculcate the maxims of the government. Pure 
despotism is the only government reconcileable to such princi- 

les. We are sometimes told, truly, that discussion and pub- 
ficity are the grand checks of our constitution. But of what 
advantage is publicity without discussion, and how can discus- 
sion arise without difference of opinion? The partizans of au- 
thority are, accordingly, willing now and then to admit, that an 
Opposition is not without its use, provided that it is never suc- 
cessful, or even seriously troublesome,—that its members are for 
life excluded from every hope of office and patronage,—and that 
they shall submit to be daily traduced and lampooned by pro- 
tected Jibellers. 

On these conditions, some of the more zealous Whigs of 
the Treasury are sometimes pleased to allow, that an Oppo- 
sition, thus disarmed and proscribed, may be an useful part 
of our practical Constitution. But Lord Barrington will hear 
of no such heresies. He anathematizes Opposition universally. 
It is true, he seems to intimate that it may be justifiable ‘ in 
cases of a very peculiar nature.” What these cases are, he 
does not inform us; but what they are not, we certainly know 
from this narrative. No such case, it appears, arose during 
the whole of his public life. During thirty years, in which 
questions of policy had arisen as numerous and momentous as 
most of those which have divided the world, Lord Barrington 
never thought himself justifiable in voting against any admini- 
stration. He seems to have thought, that to have been out of 
office, would have been a sort of tacit rebellion; and that no- 
thing less than his holding a place of two thousand a-year 
would be a sufficient pledge of his loyalty. He did not consi- 
der a series of measures, which brought on a civil war, and 
which he constantly disapproved, as a case for opposition. ‘The 
American War was not a subordinate and insulated measure, 
which a man, who generally approved the government, might 
not think it justifiable to weaken it by opposing. It was, for 
the time it lasted, the great object of our public policy. It was 
the system of Government—the hinge on which every public 
measure turned. Disapproving this civil war, Lord Barring+ 
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ton, for four years, supported it by his vote, and by his official 
cooperation. And this example is now recommended to the 
imitation of the British youth by a venerable Prelate, with the 
weight which belongs to his station and his age. Let it be 
remembered, that a civil war is no object of lukewarm feelings 
to men who have any affection for their country. Wherever 
such men do not approve, they must abhor it. 

In the very worst times of Roman slavery, the great historian 
has imagined a speech for one of the sycophants and accompli- 
ces of Sejanus, which many readers have considered as an ex- 
aggeration of the base principles of that gang of miscreants.— 
* Non est nostrim eestimare quem supra czeteros et quibus de 
* causis extollas. ‘Tibi summum rerum judicium Dii dedere : 
* nobis obsequii gloria relicta est.’ 

If such maxims were confined to grossly profligate persons, 
they could excite no surprise, and they would produce compa- 
ratively little evil. But the mischief of the case is, that they 
are the natural growth of a deceived conscience, in men other- 
wise moral, who have lived in courts, and who have long been 
accustomed to exercise authority. A strong tendency towards 
such principles, is the necessary result of their situation; and 
they find their way into the conviction of many who have the 
discretion not to publish them to the world, and who have not 
perhaps the boldness to avow them distinctly to their own 
minds. In this respect, the cause of the people is more unfor-~ 
tunate than that of authority. The extravagances of dema- 
gogues are necessarily public. They are instantly spread through 
every part of a country. ‘They are quoted trom generation to 
generation, by all those whose vocation it is to render Liberty 
odious or contemptible. It is otherwise with the equally extra- 
vagant opinions of courtiers and statesmen. ‘They conceal their 
obnoxious singularities; and it is very seldom that we catch so 
clear a glimpse of the interior of their minds, as in this volume, 
which shows us a man who, if consistent with himself, must 
have been a partizan of Despotism; though, during his whole 
life, he must have employed the language ot the British Consti- 
tution, and often extolled its transcendent excellency. The fa- 
vourers of absolute monarchy, indeed, must generally dissemble 
their opinions. ‘Those of a more popular government must seek 
to publish and to disseminate them. ‘The latter, therefore, can 
never be more numerous than they seem. ‘The former always are 
so; and it is extremely probable, that those who incline towards 
Regal Despotism, and whose ineasures would terminate in its 
establishment, are more numerous in England than the par- 
tizans of a mere democratical government; as it is quite cer- 
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tain, that in all ordinary times they are far more dangerous from 
their rank, their wealth, their talents, and their influence. 


The first and second editions of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s Me- 
moirs vary from each other in some particulars which require 
to be observed. The work itself may be shortly characteriz- 
ed as an attempt to revive all the forgotten slander of his time, 
under pretence of discovering its secret history. Vor this pur- 
pose the author appears to have industriously employed forty 
years of his life among the fourth-rate circles of London news- 
mongers. The fruit of this useful occupation is this book; of 
which a very short notice would have been sufficient to expose 
the worthlessness, if it had not obtained the unmerited honour 
of a prosecution for libel. But as it has been raised to this un- 
deserved importance, it is necessary to warn provincials and fo- 
reigners against it. This distinction was brought on Sir Natha- 
niel by the passages of the following extract which are within 
brackets, and which he has omitted in the second edition; in 
the preface to which, the omission is ascribed solely ¢ to respect 
for Count Woronzow’s public as well as private character, and 
to implicit confidence in his veracity,’ without any intimation 
that this respect and confidence had been aided by the terrors 
of a criminal prosecution. In the same pretace he chooses not 
to inform us, that Count Woronzow having desired to know 
the name of that agent of the Duke of Wirtemberg * who pos- 
sessed such talents, spirit, zeal and activity, and who had traced 
the imputation to Count Woronzow,’ Sir Nathaniel informed 
the Count, that he had forgotten the name of his informant ! 

‘ The pretended Princess Tarakanoff, and the first Grand Dutchess 

of Russia, were not the only females of high rank, whom Cathe- 

rine the Second is accused of having caused to be put out of life. 

Augusta Caroline, eldest daughter of the late celebrated Duke of 

Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, who fell at Auerstadt, perished in a man- 

ner equally mysterious, and, as some persons believe, not less tra- 

gical. This Princess, who was born towards the end of the year 

1764, before she attained the age of sixteen, was married to the 

present King, at that time Prince of Wirtemberg. He was then 

about twenty-six years old and might be considered as eventual 
presumptive heir to his uncle the reigning Prince of Wirtemberg, 

Charles Eugene. When I was at the Court of Brunswic, in the 

Autumn of 1777, at which time the Princess was near thirteen, I 

saw her more than once, in the apartments of her mother. She 

had a very fair complexion, light hair, pleasing features, and an in- 
teresting figure. Some years after her marriage, she accompanied 

the Prince her husband into Russia, when he entered into the mi- 

litary service of that Crown, to the heir of which, as has been al- 

ready stated, his sister was married, ‘They resided during some time 
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at Petersburgh, or in other parts of the Russian Empire; but in 
1787, he quitted Catherine’s service and dominions, leaving his wife 
behind, of whose conduct, it was asserted, he had great reas»n to 
complain. They had then three children living, two sons and a 
daughter, whom the Empress permitted him to take away when he 
withdrew from her employ ; but she retained the Princess under her 
own protection, At the end of a year or two it was notified to the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, as well as to the Duke of Brunswic, by order 
of the Empress, that “the wife df the one and the daughter of the o- 
ther, was no more. The Duke her father immediately demanded, in 
the most pressing terms, that her body might be delivered up to him ; 
but this request was never granted, nor did he even receive any such 
authentic proofs of her decease, and still less, of the circumstances 
attending it, as could satisfy him on the subject. Doubts were not 
only entertained whether she died a natural death, but it remained 
questionable whether she did not still survive, and was not existing 
in Siberia, or in the polar deserts, like many other illustrious exiles 

of her own family, who had been banished thither by the E “impress 
Elizabeth, when she ascended the throne in 1741, on the deposition of 


ivan. | J have heard this subject agitated between 1789 and 1795, 
when great uncertainty prevailed respecting the point; though it 
seemed to be generally believed that she was dead, and that her 
end had been accelerated or produced by poison. It was natu- 
ral to ask, Who had caused the poison to be administered? Was 
the Empress herself the perpetrator of this crime? And even if 
that fact should be admitted, was not the Prince of Wirtemberg 
tacitly a party to its commission? Though no positive solution 
of these questions could be given, yet when the fact of the Prin- 
cess’s death came to be universally understood, many persons doubt- 
ed the innocence of her husband. The King of Great Britain 
himself was strongly imbued with the opinion, of which he made 
no secret in 1796, when the first overtures were begun on the part 
of the Court of Wirtemberg, for the marriage of their Prince to the 
Princess Royal. George the Third was so prepossessed against him 
for having been supposed privy to the death of his wife, that he 
would not listen to the proposal. In order to remove an obsta- 
cle of such magnitude, the Prince sent over to London a private 
agent, instructed to ascertain from what quarter the accusation 
came; and furnished with documents for disproving it. That 
agent I personally knew, while he was here, employed on the above 
mission: he possessed talents, spirit, zeal, and activity ; all which 
he exérted in the cause, Having clearly traced the imputation up 
to Count Woronzotf, who long had been, and who then was, the 
Russian Envoy at our Court, he induced the Count, by very strong 
personal remonstrances, accompanied as we must suppose by proofs, 
to declare his conviction of the Prince’s innocence, and utter ig- 
norance of the nature or manner of his wife’s end; it followed of 
course, that Catherine, Se exclusive care she remained, 
M2 
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could alone be accused of having produced it. The agent finally 
satisfied his Majesty, that the Empress, and she only, caused the 
Princess to be despatched, without the -participation, consent, or 
knowledge of her husband; if, after all, she did not die a natural 


death. ] In May 1797, the Princess Royal of England was mar- 
ried to the Prince of “Wirtemberg, who, before the conclusion of 
that year, became Duke, by the decease of Frederic Eugene his 
father. Early in the summer of 1798. a gentleman, conversing 
with me on the subject of the first Princess of Wirtemberg’s death, 
assured me that he had seen and perused all the papers relative 
to her imprisonment and decease; which, at the desire of the 

Prince, and by his authority, had been transmitted to George the 

Third: who, after a full inspection of them, became perfectly 

convinced of his having had no part in that dark and melancholy 

transaction: lastly, he gave it as his opinion, that Catherine had 
alone caused her to be poisoned, unless her decease resulted from 
natural causes. ” 

After telling a long and very dull story in the name of this 
gentleman, of the Prince’s marriage, of ‘his wife’s detention at 
the court of Catherine, and the subsequent corruption of het 
morals, Sir N. makes his informer say— 

* About a fortnight after his departure, the Princess, without a- 

ny reason assigned, was sent, by the order of Catherine, to the 

Castle of Lhode, about two hundred miles from Petersburgh ; 

but in what part or province of that vast empire, | am unable 

to assert. There it seems, under close confinement, she remain- 
ed about eighteen months; but all her German attendants, male 
and female, were withdrawn from her: At the end of that time, 
the Prince received letters from the Empress, informing him that 
his wife was dead of an hemorrhage. Similar information was 
conveyed by Catherine to the Duke of Brunswick, the unfortunate 

Princess’s father. No particulars were stated ; nor, as far as ap- 

pears, were any other circumstances ever known respecting her. 

Thus situated, the Duke of Brunswick, conscious that he could 

neither bring his daughter to life, nor call the Empress to account, 

acquiesced patiently in the calamity: but, during some years, he 

did not communicate to the Dutchess his wife, the intelligence of 

her daughter’s death. She therefore remained in ignorance of the 
catastrophe, and continted to believe that the Princess was still 
confined at Lhode, or somewhere in the deserts of Russia. ‘The 

Dutchess used even to speak of her as being alive in Siberia; and 

this fact will account for the universality of the report. 

If the account given me by Sir John Dick, relative to the sup- 
posed Princess Tarrahanocff, left many circumstances dark and un- 
explained in the history of that female, it must be owned, that 
after considering this narrative, no less uncertainty still pervades 
the story cf the Princess of Wirtemberg. It is natural to ask, 
Why did Catherine cause the Princess to be imprisoned or poisons 
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ed? Her gallantries, however culpable or notorious they might 
be, yet constituted no crime against the Empress ot Russia 5 who 
exhibited, in her own conduct, an example cf emancipation from 
all restraint and decorum in the article of female irregularities. It 
was the Prince her husband whom she had dishonoured and in- 
censed. What proof is adduced, except assertion, that he did not 
know of the intentions of Catherine to confine and banish her? In 
the case of Peter the Third, and of Jvan, as well as in the instances 
of the pretended Princess Tarrahanoff, and of the first Grand 
Dutchess of Russia, the motives of her commission of a crime, by 
putting them out of life, are obvious; but none such appear in 
the instance before us. There are, moreover, other particulars 
which may lead us to hesitate in forming a decisive opinion on 
the subject. The death of the Princess of Wirtemberg at Lhode 
was announced, and stated in all the German Almanacks, print- 
ed by authority, to have taken place on the 27th of September 
1788. Her husband remained a widower near eight years after that 
event, before he attempted to obtain the hand of the Princess Royal 
of Great Britain. During so long a period of time, he seems to 
have adopted no measures for repelling the calumnious reports cirs 
culated all over Europe, of his participation in the death of his 
wife ; reports which had made the most unfavourable impression e- 
ven in England. It is true that George the Third became convinc- 
ed of his innocence, before he consented to the union of the Prince 
with his eldest daughter. But though the King yielded to the proofs 
brought upon this point, yet it is well known that he did it with re- 
luctance and hesitation, rather giving: way to the Prince’s avowed 
wishes on the subject, than himself desiring or approving the mé atch. 
So far, indeed, was he from pushing Sereuad the alliance, that I 
know from good authority he offered the Princess, afier all the preli- 
minaries were adjusted, and the marriage was fixed, to break it off, if 
she chose to decline it, taking on himself personally, the whole re- 
sponsibility of its failure. [ hens remains still another important 
fact which merits consideration. ‘We have seen that Count Woron- 
zoff originally maintained his Sovereign's innocence of the Princess’s 
death, thou; ch he was afterwards induced to depart trom that asser- 
tion. But when did he make such an admission? Much depends 
on the time; for Catherine died on the 6th of November (796; and 
after her death, a crime more or Jess might not appear to be of much 
consequence, where so many could be justly attributed to her. 
Certain it is, that the negociation advanced much more rapidly after 
the decease of the Empress; and on the 18th of May 1797, the nup- 
tials were solemnized. Over the nature, as well as over the author of 
the first Princess of Wirtemberg’s death, a deep or impenetrable 
veil isdrawn. We must leave it to time to unfold, if it does not ra- 
ther remain, as is more probable, for ever problematical. 


To make avy remarks on a prosecution pen ling in the high- 
st criminal ccurt of England, might appear to be inconsistes ng 
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with the respect which is due to the administration of public 
justice. But on the omissions caused by the prosecution it may 
be remarked, that they relate to Count Woronzow alone. All 
the facts alleged against Catherine I}., and almost all those stat- 
ed against the Duke or King of Wirtemberg, continue as in 
the first edition. The deaths of the Emperor Peter, of Prince 
Ivan, of the supposed Princess Tarrakanoff, of the Grand 
Dutchess the first wife of Paul, and indeed that of the Princess 
of Wirtemberg, are still laid to the charge of the Empress. 
Such a series of murders, including that of a husband, of a boy, 
and of three young women, one of whom was a daughter-in- 
Jaw, has not been charged on any individual, at least in the mo- 
dern history of Europe. Yet common justice requires us to 
observe, that the two Jast and most avgravated of these atro- 
cious charges rest on very slender foundations. ‘The death of 
the first wife of Paul is thus related. 
* We shall find it equally difficult to palliate her conduct relative 
to the first Grand Dutchess of Russia, wife of Pauli; who is believed 
to have perished, or rather, to have been put out of lite, by Catherine's 
directions or permission, in a manner still more tragical than the 
pretended Princess Tarrakancff. 1 have seen the Grand Dutchess 
in question, at the drawing-room at Peterhoff, in 1774. soon after 
her marriage. She was by birth a Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, 
having been chosen in priference to two of her sisters, who ac- 
companied her on the journey trom Germany to Russia. They 
must have been very deficient in personal attractions, if Paul’s se- 
lection resulted from her superiority in that respect, above her 
sisters. I have rarely beheld a young person less favoured by Na- 
ture. She had a scorbutic humour in her face, nor did her coun- 
tenance indicate either intelligence or dignity: but she was said to 
be amiable and pleasing in her manners. That she died during the 
course of her confinement after lying-in, about two years subse- 
quent to her marriage, is certain; and it is equally indisputable, 
that imputations of the heaviest nature, were on that occasion re- 
vived against the Empress Catherine, accusing her as the author of 
the Grand Dutchess’s death. I shall recount the particulars of her 
end, on the testimony of two Princes ot Hesse Philipstahl, who 
were allied to her by consanguinity, and whom I met at Vienna in 
the beginning of 1778, at Marshal Haddick’s, as well as at other 
houses in that capital. ‘Fhey came to seck service under Maria 
Theresa, and seemed to have no delicacy or reserve in relating the 
story, though it was then so recent a transaction. ‘Their account 
was nearly as foliows. 

Wilhelmina, Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, who, on her marriage 
with Paul, assumed the name of Natalia Alexiewna, proved with 
child in 1775, to the great joy of Catherine, as well as of the Em- 
pire at large, which anxiously expected an heir. Unfortunately 
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for the Grand Dutchess, though she went her full time, yet she 
had so long and dangerous a labour, that not only the child of 
which she was delivered, died in the birth; but, she was herself de- 
clared by the Physicians and Surgeons who attended her, to have 
received so much injury, as to be incapable of ever again producing 
children, even if she should ultimately recover. The case was of 
serious consequence to Russia, as Paul having neither brother nor 
sister, heirs were indispensable to the welfare of the State. On the 
point being submitted to the Empress, and a few select advisers, as 
a political question ; after mature discussion, it was finally deter- 
mined to sacrifice her to the public interest, by putting her quictly 
out of the way. One great impediment remained however to be 
surmounted. Paul was known to be not only attached in the 
warmest manner to his wife ; but his principles of morality and hu- 
manity would not, it was believed, permit him to sanction such an 
act. In fact, when the idea was first suggested to him, though in- 
directly and ambiguously, he manifested the utmost indignation, as 
well as horror. With a view to extinguish all emotions of that na- 
ture in his bosom, and to induce him to consent to the deed, the 
persons who were employed for the purpose, assailed him therefore 
by other arguments and motives, than those of State Policy or Ne- 
cessity. ‘* Your Imperial Highness then imagines,” said they, 
that the Grand Dutchess was true to your Bed, and that the Child 
which she brought into the world was yours? ”? On his answering 
in the affimative, they assured him that she had carried on a crimi- 
nal intrigue with one of the handsomest, as well as most accomplish- 
ed young Noblemen about the Court. Paul still continuing, never- 
theless incredulous, they put into his hands various of her own let- 
ters, and those of her lover; which, as they asserted, had been 
discovered or intercepted, containing unequivocal proofs of mutual 
intercourse, sufficient to convince the Grand Duke of her infidelity. 
He then abandoned her to her fate; and the medical attendants 
having received proper instructions, completed the rest, in a man- 
ner equally effectual and expeditious. 
‘ Such was the account given by the Princes of Hesse Philipstahl ; 
and a circumstance which augments its probability is, that the No- 
bleman himself, who was accused of being the lover of the Grand 
Dutchess, then resided at Vienna; to which city he had been sent, 
as common report affirmed, by Catherine, on the complaints of her 
son, immediately after the death of the unfortunate Princess in 
question. I knew him intimately, during a long time, while at 
Vienna. He since filled the post of Envoy from the Empress of 
Russia, at an Italian Court; where he was believed to have car. 
ried his temerity, and his success, even higher than he had done at 
Petersburgh.’ p. 197—201. 
‘The evidence produced by Sir Nathaniel! is the relation given, 
in his presence, by two princes of Hesse Philipsthal at Vienna, 
two years after the event. We know nothing of their charac- 
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ter, or of their means of information ; and the extreme indis- 
cretion, not to say indecency, of a statement of the murder of 
their relation, in public company, may be considered as some 
presumption against their credit. The story is told in the life 
of Catherine the Second, published at Paris in 1797, (Vol. IL. 
p- 160), with less aggravated circumstances, and consequently 
with somewhat more probability, but still, it must be remem- 
bered, at a time and place which take much from its weight as 
a corroborating sestimony. It is there said, that the Empress 
suspected Razumoffski+ of an amour with the Grand Dutchess, 
and communicated her suspicions to Paul, who, though he did 
not adopt them, thought it right to recommend greater caution 
to his wife. He also, as usual, betrayed the source of his infor- 
mation ; and the Grand Dutchess then, if not before, entered 
on a secret correspondence with Razumoffski, and formed poli- 
tical intrigues against the Empress. She died in childbed ; and 
* her loss,’ says the French writer, ‘ caused one crime more to 
be imputed to Catharine.’ That this unfortunate princess died 
in childbed, or soon after delivery, is a fact common to both 
narratives, which both probably accounts for her death as na- 
tural, and would so much aggravate the atrocity of the murder, 
as to require strong evidence that any being in human form had 
committed such a crime. Resentment and fear are, however, 
assigned by the French writer as the causes of this crime. But 
it is divested of those very slender extenuations, and raised to 
unnatural enormity in the present narrative. 

Catharine, upon a medical opinion which must have been 
problematical, and to avert a public danger which might ne- 
ver have been realized, is supposed to have coolly resolved on 
the murder of her daughter-in-law, a young princess, at that 
time in a situation which would have filled the most bloody sa- 
vages with compassion; she is made to suggest this murder to 
her son, who is at last induced to consent to the murder of his 
wife in childbed, by suspicions of her gallantry; the Empress 
is represented as having proposed previously the propriety of 
the murder, as a question of state, to her cabinet council, who 
determined that it was expedient; and the physicians who at- 
tended the Grand Dutchess, actually completed the crime. No 
murder recorded in civilized history approaches this. Paul is 
involved in it as much as his mother; for it varies the atrocity 


+ The person ~ described by Sir N. with a mystery which forms 
a ridiculous contrast with the other parts of his narrative, as a suc- 
cessful lover of the Queen of Naples. Ie was the son of a nephew 
of Razumoffski, a handsome young C — from the Ukraine, who 
vas one of the last lovers of the Empress Elizabeth, 
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very slightly, whether he acted from subservigney to the Em- 
press, from adoption of her flagitious policy, or from resent- 
ment at the supposed gallantries of his wife. If he thus con- 
curred in teaching murderous lessons to his courtiers, we shall 
the less wonder at, and the less Jament his own fate. ‘The num- 
ber of accomplices adds to the improbability of the story. It is 
due to the honour of human nature, not to believe, without the 
strongest evidence, that such an act could have been proposed to 
the cabinet council of an empire aspiring to the character of 
civilized, and executed by the hands of those to whom the life 
of this unhappy princess was entrusted,—members of a pro- 
fession, distinguished for humanity, and for a religious observ- 
ance of professional trust. To publish such stories lightly, is 
no small offence. To prevent their publication by authority, 
or to suppress them by criminal prosecutions, are expedients 
which have no tendency to disprove their truth, or to lessen 
their credit. But we cannot help earnestly exhorting all those 
who have any means of information, to make the truth known, 
as a duty which, whether the imputation be just or groundless, 
they equally owe to the character of the human species. 

To suppose that the Princess of Wirtemberg was put to death 
by the command of the Empress, without the knowledge, and 
indeed without the desire, of her husband, seems utterly unrea- 
sonable. It would be a crime without a motive. Catharine did 
not so severely punish conjugal infidelities. Even supposing 
that His Majesty the King of Wirtemberg had proposed to the 
Empress this mode of disposing of his consort, it is monstrous 
to believe, that she would have consented to become the execu- 
tioner of a barbarous caprice. Unless the King of Wirtemberg 
had completely vindicated himself from such a “charge, it is in- 
credible that the Princess Royal of England should have had 
those * avowed wishes’ for marrying him, which Sir N. Wrax- 
all, with no great delicacy, ascribes to her; and that King 
George the Third should have consented to the marriage, 
though even * with reluctance and hesitation.’ It is suflicient- 
ly singular, that the hand of a British Princess should have 
been bestowed on a Prince so unfortunate as to require vindi- 
cation against such a charge; and to be under the necessity of 
obtaining ra certificate of the death of his former consort by he- 
morrhage at Lhode, a castle or a convent in some remote pro- 
vince of Russia. ‘The probability seems to be, that this Prin- 
cess, at the desire of her husband, for real or supposed indis- 
cretions, was relegated to a provine ial prison, in a country where 
the secret death of an illustrious prisoner, though really nattt- 
val, might be plausibly imputed to assassination, 
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The death of Peter was necessary to seat Catharine on the 
throne. That of the Princess Tarrakanoff might have been the 
accidental effect of a barbarous imprisonment, aftcr a perfidious 
arrest, in which a British consul, and an admiral a native of 
Great Britain, are said to have been accomplices. ‘The murder 
of Ivan is not proved to have been commanded by the Empress, 
though the murderers certainly were unpunished, and are said 
to have been promoted, and though his father, a prince of the 
House of rer yrs was suffered to languish for sixteen years 
after the death of his son, and at last to die in his prison near 
Archangel. But the murders of the Grand Dutchess and the 
Princess of Wirteniberg (if they were murdered), are crimes 
without any of those incentives of passion or of ambition which 
bring oe > guilt of tyrants, within the Jimits of nature.... It is 
reasonable to withheld belief from accusations of so monstrous a 
kind; and, at the same time, to lament the condition of a 
prince or a country, against whom the bare imputation of such 
crimes is pos ssible. 

Since writing the above, we find our doubts converted into 
absolute disbelicf, by the following passage of a respectable 
writer, which we feel pleasure in rep yublishing at this moment 
as an act of justice. 

Le Grand Duc Paul Petrovitch avait epouse en 1773 une Prin- 
cesse de Hesse Darmstadt, qui prit en entrant dans |’Eplise 
Grecque le nom de Natalie. Elle mourut en 1776. Oa a écrit, 
que sa mort fit imputer a Catharine un crime de plus, et que la 
sage femme qui presida aux couches de cette Princesse, ne tarda 
pas a faire une grande fortune. La verité est , qu’aucune sage 
femme ne presida aux couches de Natalie, puis qu’elle n’eut point 
de couches. Elle mourut au terme de sa gidssesse, et apres 
plusieurs jours de souffrance, parcequ’une conformation vicieuse 
ne Jui permettait pas d’enfanter. Les plus célébres chirurgiens de 
St Petersbourg furent appelés, et entre autres Moreau, fils du 
premier chirurgien de |’Hotel Dieu de Paris. L’un deux, je crois 
que ce fut Moreau, proposa l’operation Cesarienne. On lui de- 
manda si en sauvant l'enfant, il repondoit des jours de la mére. 
Ce fut ce qu'il n’osa point assurer, ct il ne fut plus parlé de cette 

* terrible operation. L’enfant était mort avant que la mére rendit 
‘le dernier soupir. ’—Levesque, Histoire de Russie, tom. 5. p. 363. 
Edition de Hamburgh, 1800. 

Levesque is a writer of credit, who was at Petersburgh at the 
time of the Grand Dutchess’s death. He appeals to eyewit- 
nesses ; and he appears almost certainly to have received his in- 
formation from one of them. In his short narrative of the his- 
tory of Catharine, he writes with great impartiality, and shows 
30 disposition more favourable towards her than that scepticism 
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respecting charges of unusual atrocity, which is the duty of an 
historian, and which is justified by experience as much as it is 
required by candour. His account of the unfortunate Elizabeth 
Tarrakanoff, acquits Catharine only of murder. In relating the 
death of Ivan, he mentions a circumstance in itself very pro- 
bable, that under the reign of Elizabeth, orders had been given 
to the officers who guarded the Prince, to put their prisoner to 
death, if a rescue were attempted, and that he was actually 
killed in execution of that order, which had been continued at 
every renewal of the garrison. ‘The deposition of that poor 
boy ‘at the age of two years; his solitary imprisonment for twen- 
ty-two years after; the total ignorance, and perpetual childish- 
ness, varied only be pitiable fits of childish anger, which were 
its necessary conseqnences, and which were barbarously repre- 
sented by those who caused them, as proofs of natural insanity 
and iddiotism ; his secret interviews with the three Sovereicns 
who were seated on his throne, of whom Peter alone seems cer- 
tainly to have exlnbited generous emotions; his miserable death, 
and the blasphemous oe with which that death was an- 
nounced to the world; form altogether one of the most afflict- 
ing and horrible scenes in history. But there is no proof that 
Catharine perpetrated useless crimes. What was necessary for 
her ambition, she either prompted or practised, or rewarded, 
with as little scruple as most other usurpers. As her whole life 
was very successfully employed in projects of aggrandizement, 
“at the expense of her weak ‘neighbours, she suffered her favours 
ite Generals to extinguish the spirit of resistance by every mili- 
tary severity for which the ex: unple of former ages, or the ‘widest 
extension of the laws of war ce suid afford an authority, or even 
supply a pretext. Like most conqucrors, she was eager to find 
the shortest road to her object. ‘The aduale able work of Rul- 
hieres will perpetuate the memory of the atrocities committed 
in the first invasion of Poland. “Never was any war more un- 
just. Scarcely ever was there a war carried on with more bar- 
barity. ‘The massacre of the people of Praga, and of the gar- 
rison of Ismael, may perhaps be conformable to some barbar- 
ous precedents, and m: ty not be absolutely without the p: tle of 
what are called the laws of war: But such acts are justly detest- 
ed by all good men, and they are still more odious in the Gene- 
rals of a Pri incess who prete ‘nded to philosophy and humanity. 
Massacres and military executions must commonly so much 
resemble each other in their detestable particulars, that if those 
of Praga and Ismael were painted by eloquent writers, or even 
m inutely described by eyewitnesses, they would excite as strong 
and as general a horror as the similar atrocities cf more recent 
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iimes. But the Poles have shrunk from describing the dread- 
ful details of the destruction of their country. ‘The Turks are 
not historians ; and it would be difficult for any cruelty to be 
new or wonderful to an Oriental. The same pretexts are always 
employed ; retaliation, violation of the rules of war by the ene; 
my, or the irregular resistance of the people to the conqueror 
alter submission, which that conqueror calls rebellion. It is in 
vain to distinguish these scenes of slaughter from others, by de- 
scribing them as mevitable calamities in the case of towns taken 
by assault. Tor in the cases we have mentioned, the assault and 
the massacre were premeditated and resolved on, either to retaliate 
for past or supposed excesses of the enemy, or to strike such ter- 
yor as should prevent future resistance. ‘The slaughter did not a- 
vise from the assault: the assault was chosen for the sake of the 
slaughter. Yet such atrocities do not always indicate any peculis ir 
cruelty in the personal character of those who direct them. * Ta 
¢ make an example of Warsaw,’ is aphrasewhich might have been 
lightly used in conversation, onl eagerly caught by Suwarrow at 
one of those moments when intoxication had sharpened his na- 
tural ferocity. ‘Lhe tremendoys details which that phrase im- 
plied, the butchery of $0,000 men, women and children, in Praga, 
were hid from the imagination of those who uttered, and of those 
who approved it, by the general and familiar terms in which it 

was conveyed, ond industriously withheld from their notice ever 
afterwards, These horrors are ofien more to be considered ag 
the necessary consequences of tyranny and conquest, than as 
proofs of more than usual ferocity in the tyrant or conqueror 
jrom whom they flow. ‘There is no reason to suppose that Ca- 
itherine had any disposition to inflict pain on individuals whose 
sufferings she saw, or distinctly represented to herself. 

But, to return to Sir N. Wraxall.—His general anxicty te 
be correct, may be estimated by his never thinking it his duty, 
before he ‘told such a story as that of the murder of the Grand 
Dutchess, to examine so well known and creditable a writer as 
Levesque. But on the whole, it must be owned that the part 
of the book which relates to the Continent is much more toler- 
able than that which respects England. ‘The reason seems ta 
be, that it is the journgl of a traveller, written at least from the 
conversation of the time; not vulgar slander, incorrectly re- 
membered, and eked out by pamphleteering declamation thirty 
years alter the events. ‘Vhe account of the Court of Lisbon is 
not unamusing, A king, who is represented as a drunken old 
Moor, and whose * sgceret and decorous amours’ are commend; 
ed by our author, in asentence of very ludicrous stateliness ;— 

aucen, at the age of sixty, jealous of this discreet husband; the 
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best horsewoman, and the greatest huntress in Europe,—and who; 
being ‘ an excellent shot,’ * very narrowly missed killing the 
‘ king with a ball,’ are the principal persons in the farce: He 
adds little to our information about the stern tyranny cf Pom- 
bal. One fact may be quoted as an example. A hundred Je- 
suits were confined in one prison only, ¢ in subterraneous cases 
* mates,’ for no other crime but that of having been Jesuits; 
from 1758 or 176%, till the release of the survivors in 1777. 

Sir Nathaniel’s hero, among the sovereigns of the eighteenth 
century, is Louis the Fifteenth; a prince who, if lie had not 
been distinguished by the grossness and extravagance of his 
debauchery, could scarce have been known otherwise thar by 
name to history. This monarch, says our author, ‘ covered 
‘ himself and his country with military glory !? ‘The acquisition 
of Lorrain wider Louis XV. indeed, but no more dy him than 
by Sir N., fills our memoir. writer with statistical enthusiasm. 
He calls it * territory of such inestimable value as to mock cal- 
culation!’ And he afterwards breaks out into an ecstasy of 
geographical rapture. When we reflect on the beauty and 
‘ extent of that fine province, stretching into the midst of 
© France, and separating Bur; gundy Srom Champaigne, conti- 
¢ guous on the east to Germany, ’ &c. In comparing Lorrain 
with the acquisitions of farmer ‘kings of France, his admiration 
of Louis XV. so far disturbs his historical and geographical re= 
collections, that he ascribes to Henry IV. the conquest of ima- 
ginary counties—* tle counties of Bourg and Bresse.’ Un- 
fortunately Bourg is not a county, but a town, the capital of 
the little province of Bresse; He expatiates with very ludicrous 
indignation on thie misalliance of his hero with Maria Lecsinska, 
who, according to him, * had neither rank, nor beauty, not 
* elegance of manners, nor intellectual endowments. Ever 
* youth she could scarcely be said to possess, as she was twenty- 
* three years of age!’ Yet she inspired Cardinal Fleury at se= 
venty with a passion, Of which the éffects are somewhat ambi- 
suously described by our author. *£ If Richlieu, as we are as- 
* sured from conter mporary authority, ventured to raise his eyes 
‘ to Anne of Austria, and to make her propositions of a libertiné 

nature, it is equally a fact, however incredible it may appears 

that Fleury, then above seventy years of age, cartied his pre- 
« sumption still farther with respect to Maria Lecsinska, I 
‘ shall not relate the particulars!’ Yet why this sudden. fit of 
squeainishness? The direction of our author’s memory or 
fancy towards such * particulars,’ is so clearly visible in every 
part of the book, that this ridiculous reserve only strengthens 
the impression of its general impurity. Besides, what is that 
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which is § farther’ than ‘ libertine propositions?’ Sir Natha- 
niel, who began his Travels forty-three years ago, quotes with 
seeming com] placene Ys and adopts with eager credulity, the case 
of Cardinal Kieury; but, in his own case, we shall infer only 
from the supersbundauce of indecent anecdote, that what ‘ once 
inflamed his seul,’ does © still inspire his wit.’... It is very 
rarely that we find that vice combined with so great a disposi- 
tion to detail: of phy-ical impurity. In pages 2+! and 242, we 
have a collection of nasty tales, raked together from the filth of 
different ages and nations, with an industry which would have 
been remarkable among the few merits of the book, if it had 
been employed for any purpose but to disgust the reader, and 
degrade human nature. 

The discussions respecting the effect of the peculiar marriages 
of the house of Braganza; the supposed physical deficiencies 
of Louis XVI. and Louis XVIil.; the deaths of the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans, and the Mareehal de Saxe; and the horrible 
insinuation against the late Stadtholder, are faults of a similar 
kind, which are without excuse; because the facts can neither 
be proved, if they were truc; nor disproved, if they were false; 
and because thei? truth er falsehood is of no historical or pub- 
lic importance. In a book of anecdote, intended for readers of 
every age and sex, this union of nastiness and obscenity is pe- 
culiarly reprehensible. On a part of the conduct of the late 
Prince of Orange, which is really within the province of histo- 
ry, he makes a remark, which calls for the severest anim- 
adversion.—* Van Berkel,’ says he, * merited the fate of the 
* two De Wi ts, and only esc aped it by the inert and incapa- 
© ble conduct . the Stadtholder.’ It was the unmerited fat 
of the two De Wits to be torn in pieces by an ungrateful po- 
pul: ace; and the language of our author intimates at the least, that 
it was a proof of inacuvity in the late Stadtholder, not to have 
excited the populace to assassinate Van Berkel. If he intends 
what his words mean, he must be left to be punished by the 
general execration of mankind. But it is to be hoped, that he 
has only blundered into a form of expression, which makes him 
siy more than he intended. ‘These are, however,’ matters, on 
which it is not allowed to be ambiguous ; and some symptoms 
of unmaniy ferocity have for the first time appeared, though on- 
ly among some of our very subaltern writers, which make | it ne- 
cessary to guard thie English language from being degraded into 
a vehicle of cowardly and sanguinary maxims. It is sufficient 
condemnation of this writer, to point out the unfeeling and im- 
moral coldness, and almost approbation, with which he alludes 
to two barbarous murders, perpetrated on two of the most vir- 
tuous magistrates whose names are mentioned in history. 
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The picture of the Court of Naples, and particularly of the 
character of Ferdinand LV. is amusing ; and as it is given chief- 
ly from the information of Sir W. Hamilton, the intimate friend 
of that strange prince, it seems to have better pretensions to 
credit than most other parts of the Memoirs. 
* No European Sovereign, without exception,’ said Sir Wil- 
liam, ‘ has been so ill educated as the King of Naples. He is not 
‘even master of any language, except Italian, without making a 
‘ painful effort; and his ordinary Italian is a Neapolitan dialect, such 
* as the lowest of his subjects, the Lazaroni, speak in their inter- 
course with each other. It is true that he understands French, 
and converses in it when indispensable; but he rarely reads any 
French author, and still more rarely attempts to write in that lan- 
guage. All the correspondence that takes place between him and 
his father, the King of Spain, is carried on in the common Nea- 
politan jargon. They write very frequently and largely to each 
other; but seldom does this intercourse embrace political subjects: 
their letters, of which I have seen numbers, being filled with ac- 
counts of the quantity and variety of the game respectively killed 
by them, in which the great ambition of each Prince is to exceed 
the other. Ferdinand, indeed, who scarcely ever reads, considers 
as the greatest of misfortunes a rainy day, when the weather proves 
too bad for him to go out to the chase. On such occasions, re- 
course is had to every expedient by which time may be killed, in 
order to dissipate His Majesty’s Ennui, even to the most puerile 
and childish pastimes. The King’s education was systematically 
neglected: for Charles the Third, alarmed at the imbecility of his . 
eldest son, Philip, Duke of Calabria, who, on account of his re- 
cognized debility of understanding, was wholly set aside from the 
right of succession, strictly ordered, at his departure for Spain, 
in 1759, that this, his third son, should not be compelled to apnly 

* to any severe studies, or be made to exert any close application of 
mind.’ p. 235. 

* Before the present King fully attained his seventeenth year, 
the Marquis Tanucci, then Prime Minister, by directions sent 
from the Court of Madrid, provided him a wife. The Arch. 
dutchess Josepha, one of the daughters of the Empress Maria The- 
resa, being selected for Queen of Naples; and being represented 
to young Ferdinand, as a princess equally amiable in her mind, 
as she was agreeable in her person, he expected her arrival with 
great pleasure, mingled even with some impatience. So much 
more severely was it natural that he should feel the melancholy 
intelligence, when it arrived from Vienna, that she was dead of 
the small-pox. In fact, he manifested as much concern at the 
event, as could perhaps be expected in a prince of his disposition, 
and at his time of life, for the death of a person whom he had 
never seen. But, a circumstance which greatly augmented his 
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* chagrin on the occasion was, its being considered indispensable 
*. for him not to take his usual diversion of hunting or fishing, on 
* the day that the account reached Naples. Verdinand reluctantly 
* submitted to such a painful and unusual renunciation: but, hav- 
* ing consented to it from a sense of decorum, he immediately set 
‘ about endeavouring to amuse himself within doors, in the best 
* manner that circumstances would admit; an attempt in which he 
was aided by the noblemen in waiting about his person. They 
began therefore with billiards, a game which his Majesty likes, 
and at which he plays with skill. When they had continued it 
for some time, leap-frog was tried, to which succeeded various 
other feats of agility or gambols. At length, one of the gentle. 
men, more ingenious than the others, proposed to celebrate the 
funeral of the deceased Arch-Dutchess. The idea, far from shock. 
ing the King, appeared to him, and to the whole company, as 
most entertaining ; and no reflections, either on the indecorum, 
or want of apparent humanity in the proceeding, interposed to 
prevent its immediate realization. Having selected one of the 
Chamberlains, as proper, from his youth and feminine appear- 
ance, to represent the Princess, they habited him in a manner 
suitable to the mournful occasion; laid him out on an open bier, 
according to the Neapolitan custom at interments ; and in order 
to render the ceremony more appropriate, as well as more accu- 
rately correct, they marked his face and hands with chocolate 
drops, which were designed to imitate the pustules of the small- 
pox. All the apparatus being ready, the funeral procession be- 
gan, and proceeded through the principal apartments of the pa- 
lace at Portici, Ferdinand officiating as chief mourner. Having 
heard of the Arch-Dutchess’s decease, I had gone thither on that 
day, in order to make my condolence privately to his Majesty on 
the misfortune; and entering at the time, I became an eyewit- 
ness of this extraordinary scene, which, in any other country of 
Europe, would be considered as incredible, and would not obtain 
belief. 

‘ The Arch-Dutchess Caroline being substituted in place of her 
sister, and being soon afterwards conducted from Vienna to Na- 
ples, the King advanced in person, as far as the ‘ Portella,’ where 
the Neapolitan and Papal territories divide, in order to receive his 
new bride. She was then not sixteen years old; and though she 
could not by any means be esteemed handsome, yet she possessed 
many charms. Ferdinand manifested on his part, neither ardor 
nor indifference for the Queen. On the morning after his nup- 
tials, which took place in the beginning of May 1768, when the 
weather was very warm, he rose at an early hour, and went out, 
as usual to the chase, leaving his young wife in bed. ‘Those 
courtiers who accompanied hun, having inquired of his, Majesty 
how he liked her; ‘ Dorm? com un amazzeta,’ replied he, ¢ ef 
* suda com un poreo.’ Such an answer would be esteemed, any- 
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where except at Naples, most indecorous; but here we are fami- 

liarized to far greater violations of propriety and decency. ‘Those 

acts and functions which are never mentioned in England, and 
which are there studiously concealed, even by the vulgar, here are 
* openly performed.’ p. 235—241. 

The account given by Sir John Dick, of his share in kid- 
napping the unhappy woman called the Princess Tarrakanoff, 
should be known as generally as possible, beceuse it is a man’s 
own defence against the charge of a horrible crime. 

* I lived during several years in habits of familiar acquaintance 

with Sir John Dick, who retained, at fourscore, all the activity of 
middle life, together with the perfect possession of his memory and 
faculties. He was an agreeable. entertaining, well-bred man, who 
had seen much of the world. Dining in a large company at Mr 
Thomas Hope’s, in Berkeley Square, on Sunday the 10th of Feb- 
ruary 1799, I sat by Sir John Dick; and, well knowing his inti- 
macy with Alexis Orloff, I inquired of him where the Count ther 
was? ‘ He is,’ answered Sir John Dick, ‘ at present at Leipsic, 
* from which place he wrote to me only three weeks ago. The 
* Emperor Paul commanded him to travel, after having made him 
‘ and Prince Baratinskoi, both of whom assisted in the termination 
of Peter the Third’s life, assist likewise at the funeral ceremonies 
of that Prince. ‘They held the pall, and actually mounted gtard 
over the body, in the church of the Citadel of Petersburgh, re- 
maining the whole night with the corpse. Alexis went through 
this function with perfect composure.’ Encouraged by the frank- 
ness of this reply, I ventured to ask him if he had read the Narra- 
tive of the Princess Tarrakanoff’s seizure, related in La Vie de 
Catherine Seconde ? * I have certainly perused it,’ said he, and 
‘ not without some concern, as I am there accused by name, ‘no 
‘ less than my wife, of having been a party to the act of trans- 
* porting by violence, a young, unsuspecting, and innocent Prin- 
cess, on board the Russian fleet. I will relate to you, as a man 
of veracity, all the part that I took, and all I know, relative to 
the pretended Princess in question, who is there asserted to have 
been a daughter of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, by Alexis Ra- 
zoumofisky. 
‘ During the time that the Russian squadron lay in the harbour 
of Leghorn in 1771, Alexis Orloff, who was the Admiral, resid- 
ed frequently, if not principally, at Pisa, where he hired a splen- 
did house. One morning, about 11 o’clock, a Cossack, who was 
in his service, and who acted as his courier, arrived at my doo, 
charged with a message, to inform me that his master, with some 
company, in three carriages, meant to dine with me on that day. 
I accordingly ordered a dinner to be prepared for his reception. 
When he arrived, he brought with him a lady, whom he intro- 
troduced to my wife and to myself: but he never named her, 
only calling her, “ Questa Dama.” She was by no means 
VOL. XXY. NU. 49, N 
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© handsome, though genteel in her figure ; apparently thirty years 
* of age; and had the air of a person who had suffered in her 
* health. There seemed something mysterious about her, which ex. 
* cited my curiosity, but which I could not penetrate. Considering 
* her with attention, it struck me forcibly that I had seen her before, 
* and in England. Being determined, if possible, to satisfy myself 
* on this point, as we stood leaning against the chimney-piece in my 
* drawingroom, before dinner, I said to her, “ I believe, Ma’am, 
** you speak English.” ‘ I speak only one little,” answered she. 
We sat down to dinner; and, after the repast, Alexis Orloff pro- 
posed to my wife, and to another lady who was there present, to 
accompany him and the female stranger on board his ship. They 
both declining it, Orloff took her with him in the evening. The 
boom or chain was then stretched across the harbour; but a boat 
came from the Russian Admiral’s ship, into which he put the la- 
dy, and accompanied her himself safe on board. 

‘ On the ensuing morning, when Orloff came on shore, he pro- 
ceeded to my house. His eyes were violently inflamed, and his 
whole countenance betrayed much agitation. Without explaining 
to me the cause or the reason of this disorder, he owned that he 
had passed a very unpleasant night; and he requested me to let 
him have some of the most amusing books in my library, in order 
to divert the lady who was on board his ship. I never saw her 
again: but I know that, soon afterwards, she was sent by Alexis 
in a frigate to Cronstadt ; where, without being ever landed, she 
was transferred up the Neva, to the fortress of Schlusselbourg, at 
the mouth of the lake Ladoga. Catherine there confined her, in 
the very room that Peter the Third had caused to be constructed, 
with intent to shut up herself in it. The Lady unquestionably 
died in that prisen, of chagrin; but she was not drowned by the 
water of the Neva coming into her apartment, as is asserted in 
La Vie de Catherine Seconde. 

* Having stated to you,” continued Sir John Dick, * these 
circumstances, I will now inform you, who, and of what descrip- 
tion was the lady in question. Far from being, as is pretended, a 
daughter of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, her father was a baker 
of Nuremberg in Franconia. Hf, on this point, my testimony 
should appear to you doubtful or suspicious, the present Mar- 
grave of Anspach, who is in this country, and who knew her well, 
is ready to testify the same fact. She was a woman of pleasure, 
during a short time, both in Paris, and here in London ; at which 
last mentioned city, she had picked up a few words of English. 
Prince Nicholas Radzivil, who was driven out of Poland by the 
Russians, having met with her, made her his mistress, and carried 
her with him into Italy. In order to revenge himself on Cathe 
rine, who had expelled him from his native country, and confis 
cated his immense estates in Lithuania ; he resolved on calling her 
‘ the Psincess Tarrakanoff, pretending that she was Elizabeth’s 
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‘ daughter. Such she was, in fact, considered to be by many peo. 
ple; and the report acquiring strength, soon reached Petersburgh. 
Catherine, naturally alarmed at the existence of a pretender, who 
who might lay claim to the very throne of Russia; and being in- 
formed that Prince Radzivil asserted her right to the empire, as a 
legitimate daughter of Elizabeth by Razoumoffsky, to whom she 
had been secretly married; thought that not a moment was to be 
lost, in securing the person of so dangerous a rival. She issued 
private orders, therefore, to Alexis Orloff, enjoining him to gain 
possession of the pretended Princess, at all events, and by every 
possible means, either of money or violence. To so great a height 
did the Empress’s apprehensions rise, that Orloff avowed to me, 
he had received the positive commands of her Majesty, to pursue 
her even to Ragusa, if necessary ; where it was understood she had 
retired; to demand her from the government of that small Repub- 
lic; and if they should refuse to give her up, to bombard the city, 
and to Jay it in ashes. But, Alexis found means to entrap, or to 
entice her, without either disturbance or hostility. He treated 
her as his Mistress, while he resided at Pisa, and while she lay on 
board his ship at Leghorn. These are all the particulars that I 
know relative to her, and all the share that I had in her deten- 
tion, or her misfortunes.’ p. 183-89. 

On this narrative several observations present themselves. Sir 
N. Wraxall intimates some doubts of its truth ;—notwithstandin 
which doubts, ‘ he lived in habits of familiar acquaintance aa 
‘ the narrator.’ The credit of the narrative is not strengthen- 
ed by the mild and respectful language in which he describes 
two Russian grandees, * both of whom assisted in the termination 
* of Peter the Third’s life!’ One of these persons whose partici- 
pation in murder is thus courteously described, was Alexis Or- 
loff, to whom Dick was so abjectly subservient as to receive and 
execute orders for a dinner for his mistress, whose name he did 
not deign to communicate. It appeared that Orloff did propose 
to Lady Dick and ‘ another lady’ to accompany his unknown 
mistress on board the Russian ship, (for what innocent purpose 
Dick does not explain), which is evidently the foundation of 
Castera’s story; and Sir John does not say that their declinin 
to go on board proceeded from any repugnance to be ee 
in the atrocious fraud of Orloff. It is evident that the appear- 
ance and language of Orloff next day must have excited his sus- 
picions at least; yct he took no measures to deliver the victims 
He gives a strange notion of his own feelings, by saying, as a 
mitigation, that she died of a broken heart in the dungeon, in- 
stead of being drowned, as is commonly believed, by the overs 
flow of the Neva. After his knowledge of the fatal issue of this 
unparalleled act of unmanly and base atrocity, he continued te be 
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on terms of friendship and correspondence with the perpetrator, 
Let us add, on the authority of Sir N. Wraxall, that Dick re- 
ceived a Russian order of knighthood (whether before or after 
the trepanment, is not said), and that he derived ‘ great pecu- 
‘ niary advantages’ from supplying the Russian fleet under Or- 
loff’s command, then lying at Leghorn. If English consuls wil 
earn wealth and titles by betraying prisoners into the hands of 
foreign tyrants, it is at least fit that no part of the evidence of 
their guilt should be concealed from their country. 

The connexion of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick with the 
Illuminés, is supposed in this book to be the cause of his dismis« 
sal from the. Prussian service. But it is seldom possible to exa- 
mine one of its anecdotes, without finding new proofs of inaccu- 
racy. The true cause of Prince Ferdinand leaving the Russian 
service, (for he resigned, and was not dismissed), is to be found 
in Thiebault. (Mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans, vol. IL. p. 372.) 
A colonel of a regiment of cavalry, in garrison at Magde- 
burgh, of which he was governor, whom he had put under ar- 
rest, was enlarged by the King without reference to the Prince, 
This exertion of royal authority was resented by Prince Ferdi- 
nand, who immediately sent in his resignation, and retired to 
Brunswick. His letter of resignation is published by Thiebault, 
which seems to establish the truth of his narrative. Without 
this corroboration, it might have been unsafe to rely implicitly 
on Thiebault, who often evidently wrote from imperfect recol- 
lection, and who is seldom scrupulous in weighing the proof of 
a striking anecdote. 

Sir Nathaniel (Vol. I. p. 262, &c.) tells us a marvellous story 
of the executioner of Strasburgh, who, in the year 1774 or 

775, was brought blindfold, after two days journey, to a castle 
in Germany, where he beheaded a lady apparently of distinc- 
tion, on a scaffold covered with black, in the midst of a large 
hall. ‘This lady, Sir Nathaniel believes to have been a Princess 
of Wirtemberg, who married the Prince of Tour and Taxis, 
and who had attempted to push her husband into the river. But 
if the Prince of Tour and Taxis was desirous of putting his wife 
secretly to death, why did he send for the executioner of Stras- 
burgh ? ? and how could such a death, with so much ceremonial 
and preparation, have been kept a secret from the servants and 
neighbours of the castle? ‘The story would in itself only be an 
instance of Sir Nathaniel’s credulity; but he gives it some addi- 
tional importance, by telling us, that ‘ the private annals of the 
‘ great houses and sovereigns of the German Empire, would 
* furnish numerous instances of similar severity exercised in 
* their own families during the seventeenth and cighteenth cens 
* turies.’ 
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Reasonable men require stronger proofs of a narrative, in 
proportion to its deviating from the common course of nature, 
especially when it charges monstrous crimes. The credulous 
vulgar, believe a tale in proportion to its atrocity. No reader 
of these memoirs can hesitate in which of the two classes the 
author is to be placed. Among many blameable instances of his 
credulity, or desire of ministering to the malicious curiosity of 
the vulgar, none is more reprehensible than his account of the 
death of Louis XVI. 

‘ His personal courage itself, whatever flattery may assert, or 
candour may suggest, was problematical. That he displayed con- 
siderable presence of mind, and contempt of death, when surround- 
ed by a furious populace, in October 1789, at Versailles, and in 
July 1792, at the Tuilleries, cannot be disputed ; but, on the scaf- 
fold, in January, 1793, for the performance of which last act he 
must nevertheless have been prepared, by all the aids of reflection, 
and all the supports of religion, he did not comport himself with the 
serenity and self possession that characterized Charles the First, and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, when laying down their heads on the Block.’ 
First Edit. Vol. I. p. 114. 

Yet the insignificant anonymous note from Paris in the next 
page, seemingly introduced for no other purpose than that of 
informing the public of the author’s acquaintance with the Duke 
of Dorset, states, that * Louis suffered death with the most he- 
roic courage ;’ and it is now perfectly well known, that though 
he struggled for an instant with the executioner, it was not from 
the least apprehension of death, but from a transient impulse of 
resentment against precautions which he felt as indignities. It 
is a certain fact, resting upon evidence of a peculiarly unsus- 
pected kind, that no man ever looked on danger and death with 
nore calmness than this unhappy monarch. 

There is, it must be owned, in the worst of Sir Nathaniel’s 
tales, less marks of malice than of gossiping credulity, and of a 
passion for telling wonderful stories. Yet he knows how to make 
seasonable exceptions. He is extremely discreet and loyal in 
speaking of the King and the Regent. His scrupulous regard 
for the reputation of the Powertul, should have taught him to 
show at least some caution in treating the character of the 
defenceless and the dead. Of the Prince Regent he is pleased 
to observe,—* Had Johnson been now living, he might, in- 
* deed, witness the finest model of grace, dignity, ease and af- 
* fability which the world has ever beheld, united in the same 
* person. In Aim are really blended, the majesty of Louis the 
* Fourteenth, with the amenity of Charles the Second.’ Vol. 1. 
p. 375. However unquestionably just this commendation may 
be, it would have had more effect {rom a more competent judge, 
gr from one who had better opportunities of observation ; and it 
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would have had the merit of more unsuspected independence, if 
it had been bestowed on a dead Prince. As a compensation for 
superior elegance of manners, he discovers a parallel between 
George the Third and Marcus Aurelius, which had hitherto 
escaped the most zealous of his Majesty’s panegyrists. ‘ He re- 
sembles, too, in the leading features of his character, the Anto- 
nines ;’ but it is not said, whether the resemblance consists most 
in the talents of a P hilosopher or in those of a general. 

To deceased Kings and Princes, even of our own line, he is 
pat rigid. He tells us, that George the Second impatient- 

longed tgr the death of his eldest son; that he expressed 
isnckeoneut at hearing that the Prince was better; and ea- 
gerly told the Countess of Yarmouth, as a piece of good news, 
* Freddy is dead.’ His account of Prince Frederic, also, 
is perfectly exempt from flattery, though it is not such as 
to excuse the unnatural feelings which are here ascribed (we 
hope falsely) to his Royal Father. ‘That the Prince died great- 
ly in debt, and that his debts were never paid, is a reproach not 
sO exclusively applicable to him as our author seems to imagine, 
It is the usual fate of bungling encomiasts, to defeat the effect 
of their general praise, by the particular facts which they select 
to justify it. Many anecdotes related by this writer (perhaps 
most untruly), — - effect rather opposite to his intention, 
Jn the spring of 1783, he serivusly tells us, that the King, re- 

duced to despair, eceals nably meditated the extraordinary 

project of yisiting his Electoral Dominions, and of relinquish- 

ing, for a time, to the Coalition, the power of which they had 

forcibly possessed themselves. But, on communicating his in- 

tention to the Chancellor, that minister, far from encourag- 

ing the proposition, gave it his strongest disapprobation. 
«6 There i is nothing easier, Sir,” said he, ‘with his characteris- 
* tic severity of voice and manner, * than to go over to Hano- 
** ver; but it may not prove so easy to return. Recollect 
* James II.”’ Vol. II. p. 321. 

If Lord Thurlow treated in this manner a proposal for a vi- 
sit of mere amusement to Hanover, his answer was equally ab- 
surd and unbecoming. If the King proposed a temporary re- 
signation of the roy al authority, because Lord North and Mr 
Fox were his ministers, the inference against the probability of 
the answer would be still stronger, though of a quite different 

nature. Yet he proceeds in another place in the same strain. 

* But his fortitude sunk under the bondage to which * the Coa+ 
lition”” had subjected him. His natural equality of temper, suavi- 
ty of manners, and cheerfulness of deportment, forsaking him in a 
great measure, he became silent, thoughtful, taciturn, and uncom- 
ynunicative. Sometimes, when he resided at Windsor, mounting his 
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horse, accompanied by an equerry and a single footman ; after riding 
ten or twelve miles, scarcely opening his lips, he would dismount 
in order to inspect his hounds, or to view his farming improve- 
ments: then getting on horseback again, he returned back to the 
Queen’s Lodge in the same pensive or disconsolate manner. From 
time to time, he admitted Mr Jenkinson and Lord Thurlow, both 
of whom were Privy Councillors, to pay their respects to him. He 
even repeated to the latter of those distinguished persons, his wish, 
already expressed, of going over to his Electoral Dominions for a few 
months, and abandoning to the Ministers, the power of which they 
had got possession. But Lord Thurlow, after again dissuading him 
from having recourse to any strong or violent expedients for procur- 
ing present emancipation; exhorted him to wait for a favourable 
occasion, which Fox’s impetuosity or imprudence would probably 
furnish, to liberate himself from the yoke of the Coalition.’ p. $76, 
377. 

* The (Zndia) Bill, thus far organized, and having been approved 
in the Cabinet, was then submitted to the King, for his perusal and 
sanction ; accompanied with becoming eapressions of the wish and de- 
sire entertained by Ministers, to accommodate it to his Majesty's ideas 
upon every point, before it should be brought into Parliament. Una- 
ble of himself, without some assistance, to form a competent judg- 
ment upon its complicated provisions, operation, and generat results, 
it was understood and believed that the King had early thought pro 
per to lay it confidentially before Lord Thurlow; desiring at the 
same time to know his legal opinion respecting its nature. Com- 
mon rumour added, that the opinion delivered by Lord Thurlow, 
represented it as calculated to render Ministers independent of the 
Crown, and as containing many clauses injurious to, or nearly sub- 
versive of the Britich Constitution itself; but that His Majesty was 
advised to wait for its more complete development, before he exe 
pressed any disapprobation, or attempted any resistance.’ p, 412. 

The result of this supposed advice of Lord Thurlow fotlows. 

* In this critical juncture, his Majesty caused such arguments or ex- 
postulations to be offered to many Members of the House of Lords, 
Spiritual as well as Temporal ; and the necessity of resistance was so 
strongly depiclured by his emissaries, as to overturn all Fox’s machinery 
in an instant. Proxies given to the minister were suddenly revoked ; 
and after first leaving the Administration in a minority of eight, up- 
on the question of adjournment, the bill itself was subsequently re- 
jected two days later, on the 17th of December,. by nineteen votes. 
One hundred and seventy-one Peers voted on the occasion, either in 
person or by proxy ; a prodigious attendance, if we consider the li- 
mited numbers of the peerage at that time. 

‘ The Archbishops of Canterbury and of York led the way; 
though the former prelate, whose connexions, political and matri- 
monial, seemed to connect him with the ‘ Coalition,’ had been pre. 
viously regarded as a firm supporter of the measure. Nor can it 
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excite surprise, that all those noble individuals, without exception, 
who occupied situations in the royal household, or near the King’s 
person, should, without fastidiously hesitating, give the example of 
tergiversation.. They abandoned Ministers, and joined the Crown ; 
manifesting by their votes how vast is the personal influence of the 
Sovereign, when strenuously exerted, over the members of the Up- 
per House of Parliament. The Prince of Wales, who, when it was 
moved to adjourn on the 15th, had voted in person with the Admi- 
nistration, having received a notification of his father’s disapproba- 
tion of the East India bill, absented himself on the second division, 
when that measure was finally rejected. Lord Rivers, one of the 
Lords of the King’s bedchamber, who had given his vote by proxy 
to the ‘ Coalition,’ on the first question, withdrew it on the second 
division; as did the Earls of Hardwicke and Egremont. Lord 
Stormont, though, as being a Member of the Cabinet and President 
of the Council, he had personally supported the bill on the 15th, 
‘yet voted on the other side, forty-eight hours afterwards. His un- 
cle, the Earl of Mansfield, who was supposed to have influenced him 
an this determination, exhibited the same example. Both were pre- 
sent in the first division, as supporters of the measure; and both 
appeared in the House as enemies to it, when thrown out on the 
i7th of December. The Earl of Oxford, one of his Majesty’s most 
antient servants, who had been near his person more than twenty 
vears, in the capacity of a Lord of the Bedchamber, having been 
induced to support the ‘ Coalition’ by his proxy on the 15th, sent 
it to the opposite side on the subsequent division. ’ ‘ 442—4.44, 

What follows is the moral judgement of Sir Nathaniel. 

© It will be readily admitte d, that if we try the conduct of George 
the Third, in personally interposing to influence the Debates, and to 
render himself master of the deliberations of the Upper House, by 
the spirit of cur Constitution, as fixed since the expulsion of James 
the Second; it appears subversive of every principle of political 
treedom. Such an ill-timed and imprudent interference, had in 
jact laid the foundation of all the misfortunes of Charles the First. 
But, the same line of conduct, which in 1641 excited indignation, 
in 1783 awakened no sentiment of naticnal condemnation. On the 
contrary, the King’s position being perfectly understood, the impos- 
sibility of his extrication from the Ministerial toils, appeared so 
clearly demonstrated, unless by a decided personal effort to arrest 
the Bill, that the Country at large affixed its sanction to the act. 
There were, nevertheless, it must be admitted, many individuals who 
thought that the royal disapprobation should have been earlier signified ; 
and who inclined to aceuse the King of something like duplicity or de- 
ception, in his treatment of Administration. We must however candid- 
ty allow, that he was not bound to observe any measures of scrupulous 
delicacy, with men who had entered his Cabinet by violence, who held 
him in bondage, and who meditated to render that bondage pers 
petual.’ YVirst Edit. Vol. Il. p. 447, 448. 
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Such being his moral judgement, let us try it by a short sum- 
mary of the facts, resting on his own statement, to which it re- 
Jates. According to his narrative, to which we desire not to be 
understood as acceding, the King, who bad cheerfully borne the 
calamities of civil war, the surrender of bis armies to an inex- 
perienced militia, and the loss of the finest provinces of his em- 
pire, was plunged into a state of melancholy and despair, be- 
cause, in the choice of his ministers, be had been reduced to the 
necessity of being guided by the advice of the House of Com- 
mons, rather than by the suggestions of his own judgement, 
or by the counsels of more secret advisers. He is said to have 
heen advised to watch for an opportunity of destroying these mi- 
nisters ; and, in the interval, to dissemble his pl: ins, at least, 
if not his repugnance. The India Bill is laid before him with 
an assurance from his ministers of their disposition to adapt it, 
as far as possible, to his Maje sty’s opinion, He is secretly ad- 
vised, that the bill is subversive of the constitution, but advis- 
ed, at the same time, to conceal his sentiments, till the minis- 
ters, trusting to his apparent approbation or acquiescence, had 
Jaid their measure before Parliament, and advanced too far for 
the possibility of retreat. As they had declared their wish to 
accommodate their bill to the King’s sentiments, it is manifest 
that this narrative represents the India Bill, the sscredness of 
chartered rights, and the erection of a power subversive of the 
constitution, as merely the pretexts, and in no degree, even the 
slightest, the motives of the royal hostility to the ministers. 
Their guilt consisted in having owed their, power to the confi- 
dence of Parliament, instead of ‘deriving it from the personal fa- 
vour of the Crown. ‘The King himself, however, had received 
the Whig party into his councils, on the same terms, in 1765 
and in 1782. King William had been obliged to entrust him- 
self to the Tories. Queen Anne endured the W higs for four 
or five of the most glorious years in our history. George the 
Hirst learned to conquer the resentment which he felt at Sir 
Robert Walpole’s resignation. George the Second was com- 
pelled to yield to Mr Pitt, of whom he could not speak with 
common temper. In all, or in most of these cases, the import- 
ant circumstances were the same as in 1783. The limited mo- 
narch of a free county sacrificed his own judgement or inclina- 
tion in the choice of Ministers of State, to the public voice, to 
the counsels of his Parliament, and to the necessity of forming 
a popular and vigorous administration. The coarse and ridi- 
culous expressions of * entering the cabinet by violence,’ and 
* holding the King in bondage,’ might have been applied, and 
were, by the sycophants of the Court, applied to the former 
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cases, as well as to that of the Coalition. ‘Towards ministers, 
however, who obtain power on these well known and universal- 
ly recognized principles, it is the opinion of this memoir writer, 
‘that a King 1 is not bound to observe any measures of scrupu- 
lous delicacy.’ 

His defence is generally as injurious to his clients as his pane- 
gyric to his patrons. Being resolved always to condemn Mr 
Fox, he makes the following wretched attempt to justify Lord 
North’s part in the Coalition, on grounds peculiar to that most 
amiable and respectable nobleman. 

* Lord North’s junction with the party which had so long oppos- 
ed him, has always appeared to me to admit of much more pallia- 
tion, than the conduct of Fox and his adherents. The former No- 
bleman, by no means én very ajfiuent circumstances, encumbered with 
2 numercus family, saw himself proscribed and excluded from the 
Cabinet, for having unsuccessfully maintained the Prerogative of the 
Crown, and the Supremacy cf Parliament, against the American In- 
surgents. I: this situation, unprotected by the Sovereign, who was 
unable to extend any assistance to him ; and unpopular with the na- 
tion, because he had been unfortunate; Fox opened his arms, and 
offered him an alliance. Was he bound to reject it, and thus pass a 
sentence of political exclusion on himself ?—But, even if he had so 
done, worse evils rresented themselves in prospect. A union between 
Fox and Pitt. would have eventually produced, in ail probability, his 
own impeachment, and that of cther members of his former Cabinet. 
Nor could he have found any security from such a prosecution, ei- 
ther in the reyal authority, in the adherence of the House of Com- 
mons, or in the afiection of the country. He might have been made 
the victim and the sacrifice, for the loss of empire, for the disgraces, 
defeats, capitulations, and ruinous expenditure of an unfortunate 
war. Fox and Burke had a hundred times menaced him with the block. 
Pritt, who, it was evident, enterlained sindlar opinions respecting his 
Administration, did not at all conceal them. . By accepting the o- 
vertures of the Rockingham parity, Lord North, therefore, at least 
secured his personal safety. and opened to himself an avenue to the 
resumption of power.” Vol. IL. p. $00, 301. 

It is needless to point out to any reader the atrocity of this 
libel on the memory of Lord North. His character is too well 
known, to suffer by the faults of his voluntary and intrusive ad- 
vocate. He was a man of honour and spirit, as well as of gen- 
tle nature and of the happiest temper. ‘To commend his intee 
grity would be an insult net only to him, but to those who in our 
age have filled the first plate among E nglish statesmen. No such 
men are ever suspected of such faults by ¢ any one above the lowest 
vulgar. But this part of Lord North's character was so promi- 
nent, that those ie observed it closely speak of it with a 

warmth of expression somewhat unusual in describing the more 
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ordinary moral qualities of human nature. Gibbon ascribes to 
him ‘ spotless integrity.’ Burke calls him a man ‘ of the most 
perfect disinterestedness. ’ 
* From such the world will judge of men and books!’ 

Yet it is of such a man that our author ventures to say, that he 
went into office to increase his income, and to save his life! 
This is said too as an apology, or, as he is pleased to call it, ‘ a 
palliation.’ If he had voluntarily united with Mr Fox, he 
would, in the opinion of his judicious and modest apologist, 
have been disgraced ; but because he acted from cowardice and 
selfishness, he preserved his honour ! 

Not content with these aspersions on the honour and spirit of 
Lord North, he, in the same breath, pronounces the most 
scandalous libel on the humanity and on the justice of the most 
illustrious of his contemporaries. Mr Fox, Mr Burke, and 
Mr Pitt, if we may believe him, would have brought Lord 
North to the scaffold! Without a pretence of law, without the 
colour of informal justice (if that expression was ever allowable), 
it is here supposed that three of the greatest Englishmen of their 
age were to combine, in order to compel the King, the Parlia- 
ment, and the Nation, to put a great Minister, and a most ex- 
cellent man, to death, for no other offence than a difference of 
political opinion. 

He is betrayed into these monstrous statements by his deter- 
mination to condemn every act of Mr Fox, and by the conse- 
quent necessity of finding a separate defence for Lord North's 
share in the coalition. Ii he had been contented with the justi- 
fication common to both, on the principles without which a 
powerful administration can seldom be formed, he would have 
escaped such absurdities. Into the general question of the Coa- 
lition of 1783, this is not the place to enter. How far it may 
be justified or excused, we are not now called upon to consider ; 
but it is perfectly certain, that, if it be condemed, it must be 
merely on the ground of its impolicy, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that period. That political opposition ought ne- 
ver to be tainted by personal animosity,—that it does not natu- 
rally imply even personal disesteem,—and that it may and ought 
to cease when the subjects in dispute no longer exist, are gene- 
ral principles of most indubitable certainty, on which all Eng- 
lish Statesmen since the Revolution have avowedly acted. The 
history of the eighteenth century is a history of Coalitions. 
Those of the Duke of Marlborough with the Whigs, and of 
the Duke of Newcastle with Mr Pitt, both after great and al- 
most fundamental! differences of opinion, produced the most pros- 
perous and popular administrations of that period. Why that 
of Lord North and Mr I’ox was less fortunate, is a question 
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which would require some investigation. ‘Certainly the hostility 
of the Court was the main cause of their fall. 

The rancour every where displayed by the author against Mr 
Fox, wil! be regarded by the friends of that great man with the 
most undisturbed contempt. They will truly ascribe it to no- 
thing worse than sycophancy. Many independent men un- 
doubtedly were the opponents of Mr Fox, and still disapprove 
great part of his conduct ; but they have the misfortune of 
having every sycophant in the kingdom on their side. His 
friends have at least the consolation of being perfectly secure 
from such vile company. Speaking of the riots of 1780, Sir 
N. observes— 

‘ Fox contented himself with condemning the Authors of the Dis- 
orders, but took no active part in their suppression. On the con- 
trary, he refused to lend any personal support to Government, when 
pressed, in the House of Commons, to cooperate for the extrication 
of the Capital; though Burke, who was there present, loudly ex- 
pressed his wish for unanimity and association in that moment of na- 
tional distress. It is impossible not to recollect, that as they thus 
diverged in different lines during the Riots of 1780, so in 1792, 
twelve years later, they exhibited a similar diversity of conduct ; 
Burke lending his powerful aid to prop Monarchical Government, 
while Fox remained the advocate of Republicanism, and the apolo- 
gist of the French Revolution.’ First Edit. Vol. I. p. 342. 

It is not to vindicate Mr Fox from the ridiculous imputation 
of having been neutral or lukewarm in the riots of 1780, but 
as a new example of that unparalleled negligence of truth which 
characterizes this book, that we insert, upon the highest autho- 
rity, the following anecdote of the conduct of Mr Fox during 
the scenes of tumult and destruction which an execrable bigotry 
brought on the British capital 

During the riots, twenty gentlemen remained three nights cn 
guard at the Marquis of Rockingham’s house, armed with 
muskets, and heavy pistols in their belts. Among them were Mr 
Thomas Grenville, General Fitzpatrick, and Mr Fox. They 
were well entertained by their host; and, as may be easily be- 
lieved of such persons, they were very much satisfied with each 
other’s society: But Fox became at last tired of his inactivi- 
ty; and, curious to know how matters went on in the street, 
he proposed to some of his companions, to go out to recon- 
noitre. He accordingly sailied forth with Vitzpatrick and an- 
other; and when they had proceeded so far in Bond Street as 
to come opposite to Blenheim Street, they found a Catholic 
house in that street attacked by the mob, and a bonfire in a 
blaze before it. After having observed two young men frequent- 
ly to bring out articles of furniture, and to throw them into the 
bonfire, Fox remarked, that only two men did all the mischief 
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and, turning round to his companions, cried out, ‘ By » 
I cannot look on quietly at all this any longer.’ He immediate- 
ly, with his own hands, collared one of the young men, and 
brought him prisoner to Lord Rockingham’s house, where he 
remained until he was taken into custody by the police officers. 
This man was afterwards tried and convicted among the few 
rioters who had been taken in the fact of doing mischief that 
night. 

“Mr Fox was, indeed, before that time, distinguished by his 
detestation of the penal code against the Catholics. * Ou his visit 
to Dublin in 1777, he announced the necessity of its abolition, 
with a zeal which some of his most eminent friends in lreland 
did not then share. Nothing can more show the incorrigible 
vulgarity of Sir Nathaniel’s understanding, than his repetition 
of the idle slander against Lord Etlingham, and his serious dis- 
cussions, as well as malicious insinuations, respecting the con- 
nexion of the Opposition with the riots. ‘Two of the most dis- 
tinguished members of that Opposition, Sir George Saville and 
Mr Dunning, moved and seconded the bill of imperfect tolera- 
tion, which occasioned these riots. 

His account of the decay of General Fitzpatrick’s mind, de- 
serves to be noticed, as another example of falsehood in relating 
the most recent events. Those who met that distinguished person 
on the last day of his dining abroad, which was within a fortnight 
of his death, can bear witness to the perfect soundness of his un- 
derstanding, and even to the refinement and elegance of some of 
his observations on literature, notwithstanding the depression and 
feebleness to which he was then reduced, by a distemper which 
so soon after proved fatal. It must at the same time be ad- 
mitted, that here, as elsewhere, disregard of truth is more 
the vice of Sir Nathaniel than intentional falsehood. In re- 
spect to General Fitzpatrick, it is probable that he speaks 
without knowledge, rather than against it. It is very unlikely 
that he should have had any opportunity of being better in- 
formed. The General’s manners, we are told by Sir Nathaniel, 
* though lofty and assuming, were, nevertheless, elegant and pre- 
possessing.’ The correctness of this description rivals its ele- 
gance. But, if they ever met, it is not improbable that, influ- 
enced by the native dignity of his character, the General might 
have involuntarily receded from Sir Nathaniel’s approaches, in 
a manner which the latter alone could have thought * assuming. ’ 
When a historical writer, within his proper proviace, which is 
naturally limited to the public acts of public men, and can at most 
be extended to anecdotes which serve to characterize them, after 
due inquiry aud examination, falls into occasional error, he will, 
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doubtless, be entitled to much indulgence, and to very mild cor- 
rection. But the writer who intrudes into private life, and pre- 
sumes to invade: the retirement of feebleness and malady, is held 
to accuracy at the peril of his character ; and deserves not the 
least mercy for his mistakes. It would be a most erroneous le- 
nity, to spare those who seek a disgraceful popularity, by expos- 
ing the decay of men of genius, to make sport for the rabble. 

It requires the fullest operation of the composing power of 
contempt to preserve the mind from some indignation, at read- 
ing in such a writer as this, that Mr Fox’s claims on office were 
* unsustained by moral qualities.’ Vol. II. p. 26. If we had 
read the same expressions applied to Mr Pitt, we are convinced 
that we should have experienced similar emotions; and we 
thought that, on this occasion, they would have been felt and a- 
vowed by all those of every party who have a sense of the jus- 
tice due to great men, or an enlightened regard to the honour 
of their country. Slight, and perhaps single, as the exception 
has been, it has surprised us. ‘They would have been gross and 
unjustifiable, if they had been applied to any English statesman 
of the first class for the last century. Liberty would indeed have 
Jost her noblest power; our boast of superior morality would 
have been foolish, and the English character would have for- 
feited its proudest distinction, if the justice of such a description 
had been possible. The character of Mr Fox will descend to 
posterity upon testimony somewhat more respectable than that 
of such writers as the present. * He has faults; but they are 
* faults that, though they may in a small degree tarnish the lus- 
* tre, and sometimes impede the march of his abilities, have no- 
* thing in them to extinguish the fire of great virtues. In those 
* faults there is no mixture of deceit, of hypocrisy, of pride, of 
* ferocity, of complexional despotism, or want of feeling for the 
* distresses of mankind. His are faults which might exist in 
© a descendant of Henry the Fourth of France, as they did ex- 
* ist in that Father of his country.’—Burke’s Works, Vol. Il. 
p» 420. 

To apply such language as Sir Nathaniel applies to Mr Fox, 
is indeed to libel all his eminent contemporaries, and, through 
them, the age and nation of which they were the ornaments. 
All those persons of the highest and purest character in the 
kingdom who loved and respected him ; those who were attach- 
ed to him without interruption through all the vicissitudes of po- 
lities ; those who continued to feel affectionate friendship fcr him 
after they ceased to act with him in public; those who returned 
to his familiarity with eager joy as soon as their political differ- 
ences terminated ; those who first became his friends after a long 
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course of parliamentary hostility ; end those who repeatedly pro- 
fessed their readiness and their desire to share with him the ad- 
ministration of the State; were men to whom no intellectual 
power could have made amends for moral qualities, and who 
could have no friend without the highest virtues. To say no- 
thing of the living, the Marquis of Rockingham and Sir George 
Saville, Mr Burke and Mr Windham, Lord North and Mr 
Pitt, are wounded through the side of Mr Fox. 

It was not by his talents alone that he won the friendship of 

such men. It was ‘ for the powers of a superior mind, as the 
¢ were blended in his attractive characier, with all the softness 
* and simplicity of a child;’t it was because * no human be- 
* ing was ever more free from any taint of malignity, vanity or 
* falsehood ;’ * it was for his pare honour, for his tender heart, 
for his manly character ; it was fur this eminent possession of all 
the higher virtues of human nature, and this singular exemp- 
tion from all its greatest vices, still more than for the elevation 
of his genius, that he was beloved by the best as well as greatest 
men of his age; and his surviving friends would now be unwor- 
thy of the name, if they did not reject with scorn, all praise be- 
stowed on his talents at the expense of his moral character. 
Sir Nathaniel tells us with his usual coarseness, that * immo- 
rality, or even profligacy abstractedly considered, formed no 
bar to employment under George the Third.’ (vol. II. p. «8.) 
I will not believe,’ said Mr Burke, * what no other man liv- 
ing believes, that Mr Wilkes was punished for the indecency 
of his publications, er the impiety of his ransacked closet. 
Does not the public behold with indignation, persons not only 
generally scandalous in their lives, buat the identical persons, 
who, by their society, their example, their instruction, their 
encouragement, have drawn this man into the very faults which 
have furnished the Cabal with a pretence for his persecution, 
loaded with every kind of favour, honour and distinction, 
which a Court can bestow? Add but the crime of servility, 
(the fadum crimen servitutis) to every other crime, and the 
whole mass becomes instantly transmuted into virtue.’ Burke, 
Vol. Ll. p. 471. 

Our author, with all his reverence for Courts and Ministers, 
has a ridiculous partiality fur Junius, to whose testimony, and 
even to whose authority he does not hesitate seriously to appeal. 
Among the exaggerations by which that celebrated libeller has 
everpassed the average licentiousness of his fellows, there is 
scarcely any more renurkabie than the passage in which he calls 
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Lord Mansfield ‘ the very worst and most dangerous man in 
* the kingdom.’ The caution with which Sir N. ventures to 
hesitate a doubt of the entire justice of that description, is ex- 
quisitely ludicrous—* severe and perhaps unmerited as these ac- 
* cusations may appear. ’ 

On the same excellent authority he has thought fit to revive 
the long exploded scandal against the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, the Duke of Bedford, and Lord Bute, respecting the 
treaty with France in 1763, The original author of this scan- 
dal was Dr Musgrave, a physician at Paris, whose examination 
at the bar of the House of Commons in 1770 * is sufficient to 
convince any reader of tolerable understanding, that he was a 
weak and credulous man, quite worthy of being quoted by Sir 
N. Wraxall. His tale was, that M. de Choiseul having resolved 
on bribing the first persons in England, including the King’s 
Mother, the Prime Minister, and one of the first noblemen of 
the kingdom, suffered such a secret to be known by the clerks 
in his office, by some officers in the army, by the Sardinian Se- 
cretary of Legation, by the Chevalier D’ Eon, by M. L’Escal- 
lies, a wine-merchant i in London, and at last by the clerks in M. 
Delaborde’s banking-house, who made the remittances to Lon- 
don, and who were acquainted with their object and destination. 

It is little after this to add, that it was also knowa to the Duc 
de Nivernois and M. Bussy.....If all this had been possible, 
the next fact might have been believed,—namely, that two or 
three of the many subordinate and obscure persons to whom 
this secret of guilt and infamy was entrusted, made no scruple 

* Itis to be found in * The’ (New) ‘ Parliamentary History, ” 
vol. XVI. p.763. London, 1813. We cannot quote this careful and 
judicious collection, without bearing testimony to its singular merits. 
It deserves, as well as the new edition of the State Trials, to be num- 
bered among the most useful and best conducted works of late years. 
Both are indispensable parts of all collections of English history. 
The death of a person so singularly qualified for his task as Mr 
Howel, the editor of the State Trials, is a public loss very difficult 
to be repaired. The choice of a successor is a point in which histo- 
rical literature is materially concerned. To mention two such im- 
portant works in a note on the review of so worthless a publication 
as that before us, may seem to be a treatment very unsuitable tu 
their importance. The truth is, that it has long been intended to 
notice them more becomingly ; that such an intention is far from 
being now relinquished ; but that experience of the accidents which 
are apt to delay the execution of literary projects, induces us to take 
the earliest opportunity of apprizing all ous readers of their great 
value. 
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of telling it to an English physician ; though they might have 

been deterred by the example of M. ‘de Bussy’ s secretary, who, 
having talked freely on this subject after his return from Lon- 
don, was sent to the Bastile,—certainly a 7 slight punishment 
for such a perfidious indiscretion in a diplomatic agent. De 
Musgrave immediately communicated this silly story to Lord 
Hatford, then embassador at Paris; to his son, then Lord 
Beauchamp, and to several of his English patients in that city ; 
who, as might be expected from men in their senses, all treated 
the tale with equal contempt. Not dismayed by their incredu- 
lity, he quitted his pursuits at Paris, and came over to London 
to prosecute his impeachment. He communicated his papers, 
first to the great persons most conspicuous in opposition, to the 
Duke of Newcastle, to the Duke of Portland, to the Marquis 
of Rockingham, to Mr Pitt, to Sir George Saville, who had 
all too much sense and honour, to affect, for political purposes, 

a belief which it was impossible for them to feel. Foiled in that 
quarter, he selected, as the next objects of his application, 
Lord Mansfield and Sir W. Blackstone, apparently supposing 
them to be two of the eminentest men of England, the most 
disposed by their character and opinions to go out of their own 

province, in order to second the prosecution of Ministers upoa 
the vague information of an obseure adventurer. 

Blackstone considered him * as an enthusiast of disturbed ima- 
‘gination.’ Not discouraged by the general sense of all those 
whom he consulted, he laid his complaint before Lord Halifax, 
then a Secretary of State, who was perfectly justified in reject- 
ing it; though, if it had borne any appearance of respectabi- 
lity, he might have been somewhat embarrassed by an accusa- 
tion against the Duke of Bedford, his colleague in the Cabi- 
net, and Lord Bute, to whose advice the Ministers were gene- 
rally believed to owe their places. 

In the whole affair, Musgrave showed that utter ignorance of 
men and of business, that eager officiousness which thrusts it- 
self forward into every place “without regard to the characters 
of individuals or to the distribtition of official duty, that dog- 
matical confidence in statements resting upon little or rather 
no adinissible, proof, which prove him to have been an incom- 
petent judge of the credibility of his original informants, and 
really to be, what Sir W. Blackstone, with the characteristic 
elegance, and guarded stateliness, of his style, called him, * an 
« enthusiast of disturbed imagination!’ Col. Barré told him 
pretty plainly, that his story reminded him of the Popish Plot ; 
and it must be owned, that he had some resemblance to Titus 
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Oates, in the improbability of his narrative, though certainly 
none in the nature of his motives. 

These proceedings occurred in the year 1765; and from that 
time the matter slept, till every slander against public men was 
quickened into life by the great dissensions which, three years 
after, followed the expulsion of Mr Wilkes. In 1769, it pro- 
duced pamphlets by Musgrave, and by D’Eon who contradict- 
edhim. Muserave having published an Address to the free- 
holders of Devonshire, it was thought expedient to extinguish 
this public scandal for ever, by examining him at the Bar of 
the House of Commons. In Jan: uary 1770, he was examined ; 
and at that period of most acrimonious hostility between par- 
tics, when the majority, if not the whole of the persons accus- 
ed by Dr Musgrave, were peculiarly obnoxious to a power- 
ful Opposition, ‘the House (we believe, without a dissentient 
voice) were of opinion, ‘ that it appears to this House, that 
* the information given by Dr Musgrave, in the year 17¢ 5, to 
the Farl of Halitax, then being one of his M: ajesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, and now laid by Dr Musgrave be- 
fore this House, was in the highest degree frivolous and un- 
worthy of credit, and such as could not afford any reasonable 
foundation for the inquiry demanded by the said Dr Mus- 
© grave.’ Com. Jour. Vol. XXXII. p- 632, 

The tale was p: itventeedl by no one in or out of Parliament, 
with the single exception of the unscrupulous Junius. That 
such a story, so originating, so treated by all parties, and so un- 
animously reprobated by a divided House of Commons, should 
be revived, at the distance of for ty: five years, by a man at large, 
and find its w ay into a decently printed ners volume, is a me- 

incholy proof “of the almost indestructible ten: icity of life which 
belongs to Sk ander; which thus revives after seeming destruction, 
and reappears when the men and proofs who once destroyed it 
may no long r exist. Such tales are almost always circu: ited in 
the heat of th 1e moment, among the ignorant enemies of eminent 
men; but if they can be revived with impunity at any distance 
of time, the permanent reputation of such men w il! be at the 
mercy of the’ most foolish and impudent scribblers. ‘That any 
man should have presumed to write such a sentence as the ful- 
lowing, would have been almost incredile, on less evidence than 
ocular demonstration. ‘ Lord Bute, at the distance of half a 
* century, 7s still believed to have rendered the treaty of l’on- 
* tainebleau subservient to his private emolument.’ Vol. 1. 
429, But as Sir N. W. has presumed to write such.a sentence, 
and to constitute himself’ the — resentative of the general belic!, 
t is our duty to protest against his right to the character which 
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he has arrogated; and to add, that such confident assertion of 
what even he must own to be extremely doubtful, and such levi- 
ty in treating the moral characters of men, is fully as mis- 
chievous, and very nearly as vicious as intentional falsehood. 

In reviving such a charge, he has proceeded with such an un- 
conscientious contempt of truth and justice, that he does not ap- 
pear to have taken the trouble of reading Musgrave’s exami- 

nation. If he had, he would have spared the foolish mys- 
tery of these ‘ gentlemen of rank and veracity to whom Mus- 
* grave told his s story at Paris, and whose names Sir N. con- 
é ceals, because they are still alive.’ ‘The fact is, that Mus- 
grave told his tale to every one that would listen to him; and 
therefore, this single instance of Sir N.’s delicacy happens to be 
one, where it was quite needless. He insinuates, that the Duke 
of Grafton was dismissed for having permitted this examina- 
tion; though Lord North, the minister who publicly support- 
ed the i inquiry, became immediately afterwards first Lord of the 
Treasury ; and though the resign: ation of the Duke of Grafton 

is known by most persons, except Sir N., to have been con- 
nected with the resignations of Lord Cambden, Lord Granby, 
and Mr Dunning, which took place a few days before, and 
threatened to subvert the administration. 

‘The calumny of Sir N. W. must be allowed to have one sin- 
guiar quality. It is impartial, or (if the reader prefers another 
word) it is undistinguishing. Before the Administration of Me 
Pitt, no considerable man is spared. ‘The few whom he intends 
to save, fall victims to his blundering defence. It would have 
been wonderful, therefore, if so considerable a person as the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne had escaped his hostility. He ac- 

cordingly tells us, that a supposition of the same sort as that 
which respected Lord Bute, was renewed against Lord Shei- 
burne on the peace of 1783, * with greater virulence, and with 
bolder affirmations.’ The increased virulence is mentioned, we 
presume, to give greater weight to the charge, by marking the 
temper, and therefore the probable equity of the accusers. 

The rumour of dealing in the Funds, arose, we have good 
reason to believe, from a considerable purchase made by a house 
at Glasgow, of which the chief partner was a near relation of 
the negociator at Paris. Lord Shelburne very anxiously inves- 
tigated the circumstances of the transaction, and, with his col- 
leagues at the Treasury Board, were satisfied that it was per- 
fectly fair. ‘The story of the Irish mortgages was sure to find a 
place in such a collection as Sir Nathaniel’s. It was on a level 
with his mind; and current in those societies which he is likely 
to have frequented.” If, before reviving so scandalous a tale; 
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he had made as much inquiry as a man of common conscience 
would think necessary before the dismissal of a footman, he 
might, with the greatest ease, have obtained demonstrative evi- 
dence of its falsehood. Legal proof exists that these Irish 
mortgages were undischarged many years subsequent to 1783. 
Many decisive proofs might be offered of the impossibility of 
Lord Shelburne’s having enriched himself at that period, or 
greatly relieved his affairs from those embarrassments which his 
magnificent hospitality had occasioned, if the charge of Sir N. 
were of consequence enough to demand a sacrifice of the deli- 
cacy which belongs to such subjects. One fact may be men- 
tioned. The late Mr Horne Tooke, after his separation from 
Lord Shelburne, became his bitterest enemy. His enmity was, 
in general, not languid; and he was not always so fastidious in 
chusing his means of hostility as so powerful a man might have 
safely been... Many genuemen well known in the world, recol- 
Ject his frequent declarations, that the rumours of the Prime 
Minister’s stockjobbing in 1783, were, to his knowledge, utter- 
ly groundless. ‘The reason which he assigned gave great weight 
to his testimony. Lord Shelburne’s agent in the city at that 
time, an eminent merchant still alive though no longer resi- 
dent in this country, had been for many years one of Mr 
‘Tooke’s intimate friends. Mr Tooke declared, that he had 
watched the movements and the conversation of that gentleman 
from day to day, with perhaps an eye of scrutinizing hostility ; 
that he had constant confidential conversation with him about 
Tord Shelourne ; and that, from circumstances which he then 
learnt respecting the state of his Lordship’s affairs, he knew that 
the stories in circulation could not be true. 

It would not be fit to lay open the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the political difference of Lord Shelburne and Mr Pitt, 
for so trifling a purpose as that of confuting Sir N. Wraxall. 
But the subject furnishes an occasion to point out one inaccu- 
racy more. ‘The Marquisate was not conferred on Lord Shel- 
burne at the suggestion of Mr Pitt. The Duke of Rutland, 
on accepting the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, requested and 
obtained that mark of distinction for Lord Shelburne directly 
from the King. ‘The fact is not important in itself; but it 
serves as another proof how little credit is due to this author— 
who is in general least to be believed where his assertions are 
most confident. 

One of the more curious parts of the book is the aceount of 
the management of the Ilouse of Commons. 

‘ A separation had indeed already taken place among Lord 
North’s immediate personal followers. Of the two former Secreta- 
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ries of the Treasury, Sir Grey Cooper continued to support him in- 
variably ; but Robinson, conceiving himself absolved from any ob- 
ligation to accompany his ancient principal through all the conse- 
quences of his new political alliances, quitted altogether that party. 
No man in the House of Commons, as I have had occasion to re- 
mark, knew so much of its original composition, the means by which 
every individual attained his seat, and in many instances how far, 
and through what channels, he might prove accessible. Though 
Mr Pitt made the fifth first minister whom that Parliament had be- 
held in the short space of little more than twenty-one months, yet 
the individual members composing the Lower House had undergone 
only a very trifling variation since the general election. Recourse 
was therefore had to Robinson, under the present delicate and ar- 
duous circumstances of public affairs, in order to obtain his active 
exertions for Government. He complied with the application, and 
unquestionably rendered very essential service. 1 have always con- 
sidered the Earldom of Abergavenny as the remuneration given by 
the Crown for that assistance. Robinson’s only daughter and child 
had been married, some years before, to the Honourable Henry Ne- 
ville, eldest son of Lord Abergavenny, who was placed at the head 
of the list of Earls created by Pitt, on the 11th of May 1784, not 
five months after the facts took place under our discussion. 

* While I am engaged on the subject of the House of Commons, 
and of the influence or corruption by which it has been always ma- 
naged, particularly during the last and a part of the present reign, 
I shall relate some particulars which cannot perhaps be introduced 
with more propriety than in this place. We may see in the * Mc. 
* wnoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy,’ what influence he attributes 
to the * presents of Champagne and Burgundy’ made by Marshal 
Tallard, then a prisoner of war in England, to ‘ Right Honourabie 
‘ Members of Parliament.’ Nay, the Prince asserts positively, that 
in the same year, 1711, when he came over in person to London with 
the avowed object of retaining, if possible, Queen Anne and her minis- 
ters inthe Grand Alliance against France, he had recourse himself to 
corruption. ‘ Je fis des présens,’ says he, ‘ car on peut acheter beau- 
‘ coup en Angleterre.’ if such constituted the ordinary practice 
under the last princess of the Stuart line, at a time that Parliaments 
were not septennial, but only triennial, we may be quite assured, 
that they did aot become more virtuous after the accession of the 
reigning family, when the House of Commons was elected for seven 
years. 

* Proofs of the venality practised by Sir Robert Walpole, during 
the whole course of his long administration, it seems unnecessary 
to produce, as that Minister did not disclaim or resent the imputa- 
tion. Nor did his political adversaries disdain, whatever profession 
of public virtue they might make, to have recourse to the same une 
worthy expedients, in order to effect his removal. We have the au- 
thority of a Member of their own Body, for the fact. ‘ Don Car. 
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‘ Jos,’ (Frederick, Prince of Wales), says Mr Glover in his ‘ Me- 
‘ moirs,’ recently published, ¢ told me, that it cost him twelve 
thousand pounds in corruption, particularly among the Tories, to 
carry the Westminster and Chippenham elections in 1742, and 
other points, which compelled Lord Orford, at that time Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, to quit the House of Commons.” It is difficult to 
adduce more satisfactory and unimpeachable proof of any fact, as 
Glover was a man of strict veracity. Neither was Mr Pelham, who, 
after a short interval, succeeded Sir Robe rt, and who held his situ- 
ation near eleven years ; though he may be justly esteemed one of 
the most upright Statesmen who presided in the Councils of George 
the Second ; less liable to the accusation of corrupting Parliament, 
than his predecessor. 
A friend of mine, a man of rank and high character, whom I 

do not name, because, being still alive, I consider myself not,at li- 
berty to divulge it, but whose name would at once stamp the ve- 
racity and authenticity of whatever he relates; has frequently assur- 
ed me, that about the year 1767, he was personally acquainted with 
Roberts, who had been Secretary of the Treasury under Mr Pel- 
ham ; but who was then old, infirm, and near his end. He lies bu- 
ried in Westminster Abbey, in Poets’? Corner, where his epitaph 
describes him, as * the most faithful Secretary of the Right Ho- 
* nourable Henry Pelham.’ This gentleman conversing with Ro- 
berts, upon the events of those times when he held a place under 
Administration, and particularly on the manner in which the House 
of Commons was then managed ; Roberts avowed, without reserve, 
that while he remained at the Treasury, there were a number of 
Members who regularly received from him their payment or stipend, 
at the end of every Session, in Bank notes. The sums, which va- 
ried according to the merits, ability, and attendance of the respec- 
live | individuals, amounted x sually | from Five Hundred Pounds to 
Light Hundred Pounds per annum. ‘ oo Largess I distributed, 
addcd Roberts, ‘ in the Court of Reque on the day of the Proro- 
* galion of Parliament. I took my star > there ; and as the Gentle- 

Cn passed me, in pong to, 0 turning from the House, I con- 
veycd the money, in a squecze ¢ “the hand. Whatever person ve- 
ceived the Ministerial bounty in the manner thus related, I enter- 
ed his name in a book, which was preserved in the deepest secre- 
sy; it being never inspected by any one, except the King and Mr 
Pelham.’ 


< 
‘ 
« 


« 


* Under Lord Bute’s government, when, from a variety of cau- 
secs, a violent opposition in Parliament arose, which required the 
whole power of Ministry to stem, similar practices were carried to 
a greater length. John Ross Mackay, who had been private Secre- 
tary to the Earl of Bute, and afterwards, during seventeen years, 
was Treasurer of the Ordnance, a man with whom I] was personal- 
ly acquainted, frequently avowed the fact. He lived to a very acl. 
vanced age ; sat in several Pariiaments; and only died, I believe, 
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in 1796. A gentleman of high professional rank, and of unimpeach- 
ed veracity, told me, that dining at the late Earl of Besborough’s, in Ca- 
vendish Square, in the year 1790, where only five persons were present, 
including himself, Ross Mackay, who was one of the number, gave 
them the most ample information upon this subject. Lord Besbo- 
rough having called after dinner for a bottle of excellent champagne, 
of which wine Mackay was fond, and the conversation accidentally 
turning on the meays of governing the House of Commons, Mackay 
said, that § Money formed, after all, the only effectual and certain me- 
* thod. The peace of 1763,’ continued he, * was carried through, and 
approved by a pecuniary distribution. Nothing else could have sur- 
mounted the difficulty. I was myself the channel through which the 
money passed. With my own hand I secured above one hundred and 
twenty votes on that vital question to Ministers. Eighty thousand 
pounds were set apart for the purpose. Forty members of the House 
of Commons received from me a thousand pounds each. To eighty 
others I paid five hundred pounds a piece. Mackay afterwards con- 
firmed, more than once, this fact to the gentleman above mentioned, 
who related it to me. He added, that Lord Besborough appeared 
himself so sensible of the imprudence, as well as impropriety of the 
avowal made by Mackay at his table, that his Lordship sent to him, 
and to the fourth person who had been present on the occasion, next 
morning, to entreat of them on no account to divulge it during Mac- 
kay's life. 

* Bradshaw conducted that department under the Duke of Graf- 
ton, Lhe same system continued during the period of the American 
war, when Robinson, aud under him Brummell, were its agents. I 
incline, nevertheless, strongly to doubt, whether towards the termi- 
nation of Lord North’s ministry, these practices subsisted in all their 
force ; by which I mean to say, that I question whether any indivi- 
dual member of the House of Commons was paid for his vote and 
support in Bank notes, as it would appear had been done under Wal- 
pole, Pelham, and most, if not all their successors, down to that 
time. More refinement had insensibly been introduced into the distribu- 
tion of gratific ations, ae were conveyed in oldique shapes, such as 
Lot tery Tickets, Scrip, Jobs, Contracts, and other benejicial forms, by 
which the majority was s ke t together in defiance of a most unfortunate 
if not an ill conducted war. Lord North, when First Minister, was 
supposed to command full one hundred and seventy members, at his ab- 
solute devotion, who were prepared to vote with him upon every question, 
nor would his head indeed have been secure from 1777 down to 1782, 
unless he could have counted upon such a steady and numerous support 
al a lime when every month teemed with misfortunes or defcats. Of this 
great body, only a comparatively small portion had, however, con- 
tinued to adhere to him after he joined with Fox, and many more had 
quitted him on the first introduction of the * India Bill.’ Still, even 
in the last days of December 1788, when dismissed from employ- 


ment, he remained the nominal head of a considerable party, upon 
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many individuals composing which, it was natural to suppose that an ime 
pression might be madebyrepresentationsaddressed to their principles, their 
passions or THEIR INTERESTS. Nor can Mr Pitt’s standing as he did 
in this critical as well as hazardous predicament, of having accepted 
the first offices of Government, unsupported in one House of Par- 
liament, be blamed for availing himself of every fair or honeurable 
means to diminish the majority possessed by his adversaries. I am 
at the same time persuaded, from the elevation of his mind, and the 
purity of his principles, that he was incapable of authorizing, no 
Jess than Rodinson would have disdained to practise, any other methods 
of procuring adherents, than such as the British Constitution either 
recognizes, or which are in fact inseparable from its practical existe 
ence.’ Vol. II. p. 494— 505. 

Notwithstanding the little affectation with which Sir N. speaks 
of the methods which Jack Robinson ‘ would have disdained to 
practise,’ his purpose is obvious enough. He would have us 
believe, that Mr Robinson reduced a majority from a hundred 
and twenty to one, in the course of three months, by the use of 
means similar in substance to those which he ascribes to Roberts 
and Mackay, though perhaps better disguised in manner, and 
that for this service his son-in-law was made an Earl! His 
alleged intimacy with Robinson may be allowed to give to his 
testimony against that personage, a value which is wholly want- 
ing to his vague hearsays against Roberts and Mackay, but 
which his utter want of judgment materially lessens, even when 
he appears to speak from personal knowledge. ‘The whole ac- 
count abounds with examples of his credulity. His first proof 
of bribery is quoted from the Memoirs of Prince Eugene, now 
universally known to be the composition of the Prince de Ligne, 
His second he rests on the veracity of Glover,—not perceiving 
that it entirely depends on the veracity or accuracy of Glover’s 
informant. ‘The third is founded on the recollection of an a- 
nonymous witness of the particulars of a conversation which 
took place near fifty years ago. It is a story, of which the par- 
ticulars, as they are here told, are absolutely incredible, but 
which may have a certain foundation in truth, exaggerated per- 
haps unconsciously in the mind of the narrator during a long 
course of years. On the fourth example, it may be suspected, 
that the gentleman of * high professional rank’ did not de- 
cline his share of Lord Besborough’s champagne; and it is 
difficult to understand how he conceives himself to be releas- 
ed from the obligations of honour on the faith of which 
* gentlemen’ open their minds in sccial intercourse. It would 
probably be easy to prove the falsehood of the story, by a 
detailed examination of the list of the House of Commons 
in 1763. The use of the word £ vital’ in the sense of * es- 
sential,’ is a modern vulgarism of Irish origin, which proves 
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the conversation not to have been correctly reported. Lord 
North, it seems, * had one hundred and seventy devoted mem- 
bers whom he did not pay in bank notes,’ but without whom 
his head would not have been secure! About this last ab- 
surdity we have already said enough, The account, though 
scarcely in any part of ‘weight against others, is, throug shout, 
strong evidence against Sir N. Wraxall. All the facts which it 
alleges are substantially approved by him. They are the acts of 
persons on whom he bestows high praise, and they are consider- 
ed by him as essential to the practice of the British constitution, 
The means which he imputes to the King for supplanting his 
ministers in 1783, and the expedients which he ascribes to Mr 
Pitt for gaining over the majority of the House of Commons at 
that time were, we hope, never in reality employed ; but they 
are specimens of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s public niorality, and 
examples of that political conduct, which he considers as not 
only justifiable, but honourable. With such moral principles 

we no longer wonder at the ease with which he believes that 
English statesmen have been corrupted by foreign powers ; we 
should have been sorry if he had spoken more favourably of 
those whom we most esteem. 

In the division on the India bill, he tells us, ¢ I quitted Lord 
‘ North, whom I had commonly supported up to that time, and 

¢ joined the minority ; conceiving it to be, upon every view of the 
* subject, improper longer to adhere toa Minister who seemed 
* to have forsaken himself.’ Vol. II. p. 428. 

What the variety of views were by which he was guided, he 
does not say ; nor does he explain whether the other ‘representa~ 
tives for Arcot had deliberated on the manner in which the India 
bill might affect their interests and those of their constituents. 
Considerable light, it is said, would be thrown on this subject by 
the answers of Sir Nathaniel, in the course of an examination 
into the pecuniary claims of some of these constituents. 

It is observable, that not a single ple asantry passes through 
his hands without being disfigured. He is one of those re- 
porters in whose mouth a jest is no joke. As a proof of dullness 
and want of taste, this would not deserve notice. But it may be 
mentioned as an additional example of the inaccuracy of his re- 
collection. 

On the great questions of Law and Constitution, his language 
betrays an ignorance alinost astonishing in a man who had been 
sixteen years in Parliament. He represents Mr Danning’s pro- 
posed address to the King not to prorogue or dissolve Par- 
liament, till the comp letion of some proceedings in which they 
were engaged, as being similar to the act assented to by Charles 
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the First, for rendering a Parliament indissoluble without their 
own consent. His account of the deliberations of the Privy 
Council in 1780, is, in formal and legal language, such as would 
scarcely"be avowed by an experienced doorkeeper. ‘The con- 
cluding sentence is an admirable specimen of the excellence of 
his style and the justness of his constitutional principles. The 
* Sovereign alone, as first Magistrate, impelled by the awful na- 
* ture of the emergency, and he only, could have taken upon 
* him so serious a responsibility!’ Vol. 1. p. $41. 

Johnson’s Lives are, according to Sir Nathaniel, a bad Peer- 
age: for he is guilty of the important error of substituting the 
second Earl of Middlesex for the third. Sir Nathaniel, more- 
over, always thought Johnson very imperfectly versed in * the 
history of the middle ages, ” by which he informs us that he 
means (whatever others may do), * from the destruction of the 
Roman empire in the West,’ (which he is pleased to inform us 
occurred ) ‘ in the year 476, through the ten centuries that e- 
lapsed before the revival of letters.” 

The following examples of Gallicisms, Scotticisms, Hiberni- 
cisms, barbarisms, vulgarisms, incoherent metaphors, bad Eng- 
lish, and absolute nonsense, will sufficiently show the purity and 
correctness of our author’s language. 

* Gibbon never emulated to ‘be,? I. 157—* Who in fact met 
at Mrs Montague’s or at Mrs Vesey’s ths it can compete with the 
names of Maupertuis, ’ &e. 159—* They never emulated the 
Line,’ 163—* A Corsican adventurer has conscribed the coun- 
try,” 173—* Catharine propelled the other powers,’ 284— 
* Meditated ¢o undertake, ’ 295—* obliterated im a calamity, ’ 
318—* by drawing a veil over the extent of the calamity, to 
bury it in "profound darkness,’ $35—* London must have been 
fundamentally overturned,’ $36—* Futurity will show,’ 363— 

* vitully characterizes the King,’ 389—* vast facility of Jan- 
guage,” 483—* wast felicity,’ II. 9—* vast abilities,’ 10— 
* Baited, harassed and worried, as Lord North was,’ I. 485— 
* Lord North could sustain no competition,’ 456—* They were 
his coequals,’ 489—* In proportion to the obloguy that such an 
imputation excited, was the respect that it attracted,’ 535— 
§ Llevated in the trammels of Scotch jurisprudence,’ 545—* imi- 
tating the line,’ 11. 13—* depictured as the consummation, ’ 29 
— compete with Necker,’ ibid.—* The intoxication insensibly 
dispersed, ’ ibid. —* ewlogized Laurens tar beyond the * picture > 35— 
* Lord North alone could compete with Burke,’ ibid.—* His 
friends held Mr Durke by the skirts of his ay to prevent ebulli- 
tions,’ $6—* very measure of finance passed through the a/em- 
bie of Shelburne-House, where it was discussed,’ 59 ~* emulated 
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to attain, ’ 81—* On the element of the sea,’ 90—* the vast 
energies then collected on the Opposition benches,’ 123—* to 
commemorate an anecdote,’ ibid.—* to meet their wishes,’ 199— 
* actual ministers,’ 151—* These pillars of the law endeavour- 
ed to stem its force,’ 155—* The clerks of the Board of Green 
Cloth diffused over the throne a Gothic grandeur calculated to 
protect and perpetuate the sanctity of the monarchical office, 
177—* challenges respect, ” 183 *—* effectively took place,’ 343 
—* mark of devotion, ’ ibid.—* Functionarics,’ 345—* A lady 
of quality who rode sixteen persons at one time,’ 363—* The 
salient points of debate were so striking and so animated,’ 431— 
© imperturbable temper,’ 439—* Lord North diverged with in- 
conceivable humour into the path of ridicule,’ 464—* a vital de- 
fect,’ 4831—* reduced him from affluence to a state of derelic- 
tion,” 487—Fox might be said, without metaphor, to hold sus- 
pended over his head the severest marks of the indignation of the 
House of Commons,’ 524. 

Sut it is time to close. And we should be already guilty of 
a notorious waste of our readers’ time, if we did not consider 
rather the mischief than the merit of the book. But all anec- 
dotes, however ill told, are amusing; and malignant tales al- 
ways find readers. An offence like this, which may be com- 
mitted by the meanest talents, is the more likely to be frequent- 
ly repeated. The low temptations to its commission are strong. 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall has erred not in single instances, or ac- 
cidentally, afier due inquiry, or on the side of good nature. 
He has not learned either that habit of consideration, or that 
disposition towards lenity, which are among the few virtues 
taught by the progress of human life. No spirit of independ- 
ence; no generous indignation palliate his licentiousness. He 
is so perfectly regardless of truth, that we are convinced there 
is not a single anecdote i in the book which can be safely believ- 
ed on his testimony. By this credulous and inaccurate state- 
ment, he has entirely disfigured the character of his age,—not 
indeed, in our opinion, a ‘period of the soundest politics, and 


* Here Sir Nathaniel tells us an rade secret, that George 
Se ‘eye had heard from the Dutchess of Portsmouth, that the name 
of the man who beheaded Charles the First was Gregory Brandon. 
This careless and ignorant writer does not know, that on the trial 
of Colonel Ilalet, unjustly convicted of that act, it was proved, by 
several witnesses, to have been done by Gregory Brandon, then the 
common hangman of London ;—a good specimen of his knowledge 
of the most common facts in English history.—/’id. State Trials, 
1193. 
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certainly not fertile in the highest virtues—but eminently ex- 
empt from gross depravity, and in which the character of 
statesmen was in general fair and decent; as it was natural to 
expect in the latter part of the century which followed the se- 
cure establishment of public liberty. “By the disgusting or in- 
decent character of his private anecdotes ; by his belief in sto- 
ries which were always incredible; by his attempt to perpetu- 
ate weaknesses which ought to be forgotten ; by the shameless 
profligacy or atrocious criminality of the acts which be imputes 
coolly and groundlessly to public men, with no other distinc. 
tion than that inspired by a pretty constant though not a very 
judicious attention to the wishes of the powerful, he has done 
his utmost to blacken the character of his age and country, to 
extinguish all confidence in political honesty, and thus to de- 
stroy that public esteem, which is the only outward reward of 
those who do not court Royal favour. 

It is impossivle to.acquit him, either of an unconscientious 
disregard of men’s good name, or of moral sentiments so fee- 
ble and obscure, that he is not conscious of the foulness of the 
aspersions which he deals around him. We have not said a 
word of the pending prosecution ; but we own that we wish we 
could recommend him to the contemptuous compassion of his: 
yrosecutors,—and that we could contribute to prevent a worth- 
fies book from giving occasion to a dangerous precedent, by 
showing that the delinquencies of the press may be sufficiently 
corrected by the press itself. 


Art. 1X. The East India Gaztteer: Containing particular 
Descriptions of the Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, Pro- 
vinces, Cities, Towns, Districts, fortresses, Harbours, Rivers 
and Lakes of Hindustan and the adjacent Countries, India be- 
yond the Ganges, and the Eastern Archipelago ; together with 
Sketches of the Manners, Customs, Institutions, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Revenues, Population, Castes, Re- 
ligion and History of their various Inhatitunis. By Warrer 
HaMiLron. 25s. pp. 858, 


y's publication before us is one of slender pretensions, but 

very considerable utility. The writer bas amassed and 
digested, with singular industry, a vast treasure of information, 
dispersed through an infinite variety of works, and presented it 
to the public in “the most convenient form for reference. ‘This 
too he has enlarged by his own obseryations during a residence 
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in India, and by the communications of some distinguished tra- 
vellers, who have had occasion officially to visit countries rarely 
pervious to the curiosity of Europeans. The author’s intention 
appears to have been, to present as correct a delineation of the 
actual position of India, as can be obtained from the sources of 
information accessible to Europeans. He has selected and ar- 
ranged his materials with considerable discrimination, and extra- 
ordinary diligence. We apprehend, there are few who may not 
derive from it useful information. Even those best acquainted 
with the geography, history, and actual condition of that inter- 
esting portion of the globe, will find it convenierit as a book of 
reference, stored with important facts, and as complete as the. 
scanty and imperfect materials hitherto attainable will admit of. 
When the author treats of places, concerning which little is 
known to Europeans, his work is unavoidably defective ; and a 
resident in India, intimately acquainted with the topography and 
recent mutations of the adjacent districts, will certainly fad much 
to supply, and something to correct. 

‘There is no country, indeed, where the population is so reas 
dily transferred from one spot to another as in India. Three 
centuries have seen the opulence and the population of the states 
ly Gaur, successively transferred with the imperial authority to 
Dacca, to Murshedabad, and, finally, to Calcutta. The last 
century alone has witnessed the latter gradually swell from an 
inconsiderable village to a flourishing town,—a considerable 
emporium,—and at last toa city, containing within its limits 
a mass of population, exceeding that of any city in Europe but 
the metropolis of Great Britain. The cause of this mobility is to 
be found chiefly in the mildness of the climate. ‘To constitute an 
eligible habitation for the labouring classes in India, shade and 
concealment alone are essential. ‘The cheap though fragile ma- 
terials with which these are procured, oppose no obstacle to fre« 
quent removals; and the aggregation is already considerable, be- 
fore the mosque and the minaret—the picturesque turrets of the 
pagoda, and high walls enclosing squares, galleries and gardens, 
announce the arrival of opulence, the prospect of permanent e- 
stablishment, and the jealousy of cautious husbands. 

But a sudden aggregation of inhabitants to one spot, generally 
implies the desertion of another. It were idle to speak of the ci- 
ties celebrated for their magnificence in the Puranas: their sites 
even are unknown, The majestic Hastinapur itself, the antient 
capital of India, is so completely forgotten, that even the intelli- 
gent Abulfazel has been led to place it west of the Jumna, al- 
though it was indisputably washed by the Gangcs. One of the 
thousand names, indeed, of this goddess is derived from a prince, 
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who restored Hastinapur to its original splendour, after a de- 
structive inundation of the sacred river, which he confined with- 
in insurmountable embankments. It may probably, indeed, be 
affirmed, that none of the cities mentioned in the Puranas now 
exist, unless some superstition attached to its locality rendered 
its permanence coeval with the religion of the people. Until the 
still remote period, indeed, when that religion, with its antique 
ceremonies and sportive rites shall cease to influence the sons of 
Brahma, the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna will continue 
to attract multitudes to the holy Prayoga. ‘The contracted li- 
mits of the ground sacred to Mahadeva, well defmed by vari- 
ous streams flowing to their junction with the Ganges, will con- 
tinue to support the immense population of Benares: And the 
site of Duaraca (though the city founded by the shepherd God 
was swallowed by the waves) will draw multitudes of pilgrims to 
a place now inhabited by a race of pirates. But, without re- 
verting to cities celebrated in times of such remote antiquity, 
many might be mentioned, which, like Cano} and Vidyanagar, 
exhibited their magnificence at periods comparatively recent, 
and excited the astonishment of the Moslem invaders, whose 
historians have described their splendour and recorded their opu- 
lence. But these distinctions have been transferred to others of 
more recent origin, and little left to mark the site of departed 
grandeur. The seats of internal commerce vary from different 
causes. Changes in the course of rivers ; the formation of sand- 
banks and of islets, soon covered with a luxuriant vegetation, 
obstruct, afier a time, the entrance to fre quented marts, whose 
trade is conse quently transferred to more convenient situations. 
We always rejoice when any work appears that is likely to 
become popular, embracing judicious views, and furnishing use- 
fal information concerning ‘the British territories in the East. 
‘To promote their prosperity ; to excite and to reward the in- 
dustry of their ingenious and peaceful inhabitants ; and to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of their rights and their property, 
is one of the most sacred but difficult duties which have devolv- 
ed upon the legislature of this country. While things areso deeply 
embroiled in Europe, it were idle to expect that much attention 
should be devoted to an object so distant, and involved in so many 
difficulties. These increase, with every extension of territory. In 
the present cvergrown stateof our Indian empire, it seems necessa- 
to relinquish an object in itself most desirable, that of extending 
the same code of laws and regulations over the whole of the Bri- 
tish dominions in Asia. The laudable wish of establishing one u- 
niform system, and the facilities which in some respects that would 
afford to the executive government, ought not to induce it to over- 
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look obstacles opposed by local customs, habits, and immemorial 
privileges. To legislate for a country, without adverting to the 
state of that society on which our institutions are intended to 
operate, would prove a fatal solecism in politics. Yet the pre- 
cipitation of our Indian legislators in enacting, altering, and ab- 
rogating regulations, has, in our opinion, been already produc- 
tive of prejudicial consequences in that part of the world. Each 
new ruler is ambitious of distinguishing his own era by import- 
ant reforms ; and for these, mere alteration is too often’ mis- 
taken. Partial views, deduced from local inconveniences, or 
imperfect information, suggest a general regulation ; this again 
produces unforeseen grievances; and the regulation is first mo- 
dified, and finally abrog: ated. But it is not by such crude and 
hasty measures, that the confidence of the Indian population 
can be obtained in the justice, stability and wisdom of our in- 
stitutions, or of those who administer them. 

We have often taken occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to that great act of public beneficence and moderation, 
—the establishment of a permanent settlement of the revenues in 
the territories subject to the Bengal Presidency, by the late 
Marquis Cornwallis. The encouragement afforded to agriculture 
by thus limiting the demands of the sovereign, might be expect- 
ed to produce the happiest effects on the general prosperity; and 
these effects exhibited themselves even more rapidly than those 
who were employed to carry the measure into execution had 
permitted themselves to hope. ‘Ten years after the permanent 
settlement had been completed, the “Marquis Wellesley circu- 
lated queries to the gentlemen in charge of districts, respecting 
the effects of that measure. The official returns abundantly de- 
monstrated its wisdom ; in a general extension of agriculture, a 
great improvement in the circumstances of the landholders, and a 
remarkable diminution in the quantity of lands periodically put up 
to sale for arrears of revenue. If these circumstances be incon- 
trovertibly true, (and for their truth we must appeal to the of- 
ficial returns to Lord Wellesley’s queries), we cannot but con- 
sider them as decisive proofs of the increasing prosperity of 
Bengal and Behar ; and as furnishing equally solid evidence of 
the wisdom and efficacy of the measure to which they must be 
attributed. 

Under the former management, the landholders were either 
poor, or compelled to appear so. Poverty, real or apparent, 
was their best protection against an additional assessment, un- 
der the discouraging system of annually flactuating demands. 
But does this improvement in the circumstances of the land- 
holders, of necessity involve a corresponding amelioration in the 
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lot of the peasantry ? Although we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing our belief that a proportionate improvement has taken place 
in the situation. of the latter, we are unable to refer to such de- 
cisive testimony in support of our opinion. The remarkable 
extension of cultivation, and- the no less remarkable reduction 
in the enormous balances of revenue, which formerly was the 
effect and proof of the general poverty, seem to us to authorize 
the deduction. But we candidly admit that circumstances have 
occurred to counteract the beneficial tendency of the permanent 
settlement, and to render its results in some respects problema- 
tical. Yet we consider the effects above stated as little less than 
decisive of its general operation. 

Of the circumstances which obstruct and obscure the salutar 
tendency of that great measure in Bengal and Behar, we shall 
advert only to the two most important.— Ist, Under the Mo- 
ghul system, the police of their respective districts was entrusted 
to the zemindar or landholder. When the permanent settle- 
ment, took place it was transferred to the government. When a 
zemindar, by succession, purchase or appointment, was invested 
by the Moghul government with the possession of his estate, he 
signed a deed in the Persic language, called a mutchulca. From 
a copy of one now before us, we translate the following extract. 

* I engage myself, by this written obligation, To discharge all the 
duties and functions appertaining to my office, without neglecting 
the minutest : To preserve the population and opulence of my dis- 
trict by every conciliatory method in my power; so that the num- 
ber of inhabitants, the extent of cultivation, and amount of revenue, 
may increase : To protect the highways so effectually as to place 
the traveller in perfect security during his journey, and that no 
thefts or roberies be anywhere committed. But if (which God for- 
bid!) the property of any one should be carried off or plundered, 
having produced the articles and the delinquent, the former shalt 
be restored to its owner, and the latter brought to deserved punish- 
ment ; on failure of which I remain responsible for the loss.’ 

The privilege of a hereditary magistracy, annexed to the 
possession of a property which might devolve to females, or to 
idiots, no doubt appears in itself highly objectionable. Two 
of the most considerable zemindaries, equal in size and popu- 
lation to the largest counties in England, had actually been 
managed, since the grant of the Dewani, by females secluded 
in the impervious recesses of the Haram. They too might be 
merely ineflicient magistrates: but if their possessions were trans- 
ferred to young and turbulent successors, with the numerous, 
though irregular military force necessary for the discharge of 
this duty, added to the authority of large possessions and here- 
ditary influence, was such an event likely to prove free from ine 
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convenience to a foreign government? It was resolved there- 
fore, upon these platsible grounds, to deprive or exonerate the 
Zemindars from the charge of the police; and it required the 
experience subsequently attained, to prove that this resolution 
was founded on erroneous policy. ‘The consequence, however, 
has been, an alarming increase in the number of robberies, and 
in the impunity of offenders. New plans for the administration 
of the police, have been successively adopted ; and it is not till 
after a considerable interval of confusion and alarm, that ex- 
perience has taught the most effectual modes of imposing 2 
check on depredation and pillage. Yet we must not suppose, 
that even the old system was completely effectual in checking 
these spoliatory gangs. The thick forests which skirt the nor- 
thern shores of the Bay of Bengal, and through which vessels 
laden with merchandize most usually pass, have in all ages beer 
the occasional resort of banditti. Everywhere, indeed, a coun- 
try intersected by navigable rivers, and covered with woods, of- 
fers facilities to escape: and everywhere the wealth and timid 
disposition of the commercial classes afford inducements to at- 
tack. But if the country has continued progressively to advance 
in prosperity, notwithstanding the prejudicial operation of a de- 
fective police, this circumstance must add to the efficacy imput- 
ed to the permanent settlement. 

2d, The other impediment to the general welfare, to which 
we shall advert as the second in importance, so far from being 
a consequence of that measure, originates in the neglect of one 
of the principal objects which its authors had in view. It was 
provided on that occasion, that in all cases where a cultivator 
should demand a written lease (potta), it should be compulsory 
on the landlord to grant it. It was further provided, that this 
potta should distinctly state the quantity of land thus let, the 
period of the lease, and the precise rent agreed to. The infinite 
variety of tenure by which the Indian husbandmen enjoy their 
possessions, afford no objection to this measure; since, what 
ever the terms be, they admit of distinct specification. The 
production of such a document, furnishes the only speedy, and 
the only certain mode of deciding ov complaints of extortion 5 
the want of it opens an inexhaustible source of litigation between 
the proprietor and the tenant, leads to endless confusion and 
delay, and in all cases affords a possibility of committing injus- 
tice. Besides, the large zemindaries being much too extensive 
to be managed by the landholder, or his immediate agents, are 
portioned out to farmers; and these again divide their respective 
allotments amongst subrenters. But these classes have no interest 
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in the permanent prosperity of their districts. Immediate profit 
is their sole object ;— and the want of a written document to en- 
able the collector to ascertain the just demands on the cultivator, 
too often exposes the latter, without protection, to the oppressive 
rapacity of subordinate agents. When the permanent settle- 
ment was concluded, it was ititended that a register should be 
kept in the collector’s court, of all the leases already existing in 
the district, and of such as should in future be granted, in com- 
pliance with the proposed regulation. Had an authentic docu- 
ment of this nature existed, complaints of oppression might 
speedily be decided, and attempts at extortion effectually re- 
pressed. Its formation would doubtiess have proved laborious 
and expensive. But we cannot admit that any degree of labour 
or expense could justify the neglect of so salutary a measure,— 
particularly in a country abounding with natives desirous of em- 
ployment, and singularly well adapted for conducting such ope- 
rations. In fact, much labour and much expense would ulti- 
mately have been saved; for the prodigious increase of litiga- 
tion principally arising from this circumstance, will necessitate 
a large addition to the judicial establishment, from the covenant- 
ed servants of the Company, whose salaries will greatly exceed 
the expense of the native establishment originally required for 
the purposes we have mentioned. 

To the friends of humanity we need make no apology for 
the dulness of this article. They will recollect, that the re- 
gulations alluded to, affect the welfare of forty millions of hu- 
man beings, placed by Divine Providence under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sovereign of these realms. To the political eco- 
nomist we shall offer none, for venturing to exhibit a slight 
sketch of the effect of internal regulations, in promoting or 
repressing the general prosperity. In another article, we may 
probably consider the causes, which have hitherto operated to 
prevent the introduction of their permanent settlement, through 
the whole of the territories subject to Great Britain in India. 
It will probably appear that while procrastination was proper, 
expedient, and even necessary in some cases ; that, in others, too 
much weight has been allowed to obstacles of a nature easily sur- 
mountable. 
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Anv. X. Anatomie et Physiologie du Systeme Nerveux en géné- 
ral, et-du Cerveau en particulier ; avec des Observations sur la 
Possibilité de reconnoitre plusieurs Dispositions intellectuelles et 
morales de ’ Homme et des Animaux par la Configuration de 
leurs Tétes. Par F. J. Garin & G. Spurznem. Premier 
vol. 4°. pp. 352. avec dix-sept planches fol. Paris. 1810. 
Deux vol. prem. part. pp. 212. avec quinze planches fol. 
Paris, 1812. 

The Physiognomical System of Drs Gatti. and SpurzHEIM, §c- 
Illustratcd with nineteen copper-plates. 2d edit. 8vo. pp- 
581. London, 1815. 


uR readers will here recognize, without any difficulty, the 
same man of skulls, whom we had oceasion to take notice 
of, more than twelve years ago. Long before this time, we 
should have looked for his crapiological death. But he seems 
somewhat cleverer than most of his tribe; and has discovered 
the inestimable secret, that a man’s reputation, as well as his 
health, may often be prolonged, by a little well-timed locomo- 
tion. So far, therefore, from suffering the demise we had con- 
fidently anticipated, he has gone on, it “would appear, exercising 
his calling with indefatigable industry, and extending his fame. 
He has uttered his prelections, we are credibly informed, from 
one end of the Continent to the other ;—imprinted his doctrines 
iu two quarto volumes—defended them ina third, and illustrated 
the whole by a folio of engravings ;—challenged all the anato+ 
mists of the Imperial Institute, conjunctly and severally, toa 
trial of skill in cerebral dissection ;—gauged all the prominent 
craniums in Germany ;—and ascertained the solid contents of 
every celebrated head in France. 

Vitiers’s efter to Cuvier * had, we confess, left very little 
doubt in our minds as to the real merits and the real views of 
this formidable personage ; and the present publications have 
not only confirmed our original judgment with respect to him, 
but led us to extend the same opinion, without the slightest 
a to the partner he has since assumed, Dr J. G. 

Spurzurim. We look upon the whole doctrines taught by 
(hese two modern peripatctics, anatomical, physiological, and 
physiognornical, as a piece of thorough quackery from begin- 
ning to end; and we sre persuaded, that ev ery intelligent per- 
son who takes the trouble to read a single chapter of the volumes 
before us, will view them prec iscly in the same light. 

There are a certain number of individuals, however, in & 


* * See our Member for Avril 1803. 
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very community, who are destined to be the dupes of empi- 
rics ; so it would be rather matter of surprise, if these itinerant 
hilosophers did not make some proselytes wherever they conie. 
ow many disciples Dr Spurzweim may have already col- 
lected from this class in England, by his English book, or his 
Lectures in the metropolis, we do not feel very anxious to in- 
quire ; because we are quite certain we should find, that they are 
more than ten times the number he has seduced, from the same 
roportion of persons, in any other nation in Europe. Great 
ritain is a field for quacks to fatten in; they flock to it from 
all quarters of the world ; and England is the sweetest corner of 
the pasture. Well has the learned and most witty historian of 
Mrs John Bull’s indisposition remarked, ‘ There is nothing so 
impossible in nature, but mountebanks will undertake ; nothing, 
so incredible, but they will affirm.’ As truly might he have 
added, that there is nothing mountebanks can undertake, which 
John Bull will not think possible; nothing they can affirm, 
which he will not believe. It may seem a titale inconsistent, that 
the ‘ most thinking’ people in the world should thus be the 
most credulous; but still it is comfortable to think, that theirs 
is not the credulity of ignorance, but the credulity of an honest 
and unsuspicious nature. 

That Drs Gait and Spurzuem, however, should have 
brought over any of the better informed in the island, particu- 
larly from among those with whom anatomy and physiology are 
either faveurite or professional pursuits, into a belief of any of 
the amazing absurdities they are bold enough to teach, is, we 
should hope, a thing really impossible. There is nothing, in- 
deed, in the shape of reasoning, calculated to mislead, in their 
whole writings; not one clever sophistry to captivate, nor even an 
occasional successful induction to redeem ;—nothing but a perpe- 
tual substitution of assertion for demonstration, and conjecture 
for fact. Were they even to succeed in shaking off the suspi- 
cion of mala fides, which we apprehend is inseparably attached 
to their character, we should not hesitate to say, that we do not 
know any writers, who, with a conceit so truly ludicrous, and 
so impudent a contempt for the opinions and labours of others, 
are so utterly destitute of every qualification necessary for the 
gonduct of a philosophical investigation. 

We have two objects in view in a formal exposé and exposure of 
the contents of the volumes before us. The first is, to contradict 
directly various statements, in point of fact, made by Drs Gai 
and SpurzHEIM with unparalleled boldness and effrontery, which 
persons perfectly satisfied of the general absurdity of their opi- 
nions may not have the same opportunities of refuting as our- 
selves: The second, and by far the most important, to save the 
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purses of our readers if possible, before it be too late, by satis- 
fying that curiosity which might otherwise lead them to pur- 
chase the books themselves, or attend the lectures of these cun- 
ning craniologers. 

We are quite aware of the peculiar danger which we incur by 
the conscientious discharge of our duty on this occasion. We 
cannot hope not to raise upon ourselves a § pitiless storm ; ’—all 
Gatt’s bitterness, and all SpurzHerm’s spleen. We shall be 
called very ignorant, no doubt, for not perceiving the signal 
merits of their philosophy ; and very knavish, for so wanton 
an attack upon the good faith of two innocent foreigners; ‘ for 
* we are far from thinking,’ say these liberal gentlemen them- 
selves, ¢ that ignorance and knavery will not attack our doc- 
* trine with abuse.’ But what obloquy are we not willing to 
suffer for the public good ? 

The principle of arrangement in the volumes before us, is not 
very easy to be discovered ; yet, whatever it be, we imagine the 
authors have not been very successful in adhering to it closely. 
There scems to us to be a tolerably fair mixture of anatomy, 
physiology, physiognomy, physics, metaphysics, magnetism and 
morals, in most of the chapters. In giving our readers an idea 
of their contents, therefore, we aqelied it may be of some 
advantage to follow an order of our own. 


I. And first of all, we propose to inquire into the opinions 
of the great Drs Gaui and SpurzHeim, respecting the func- 
tions in general of man, and his intellectual faculties in parti- 
cular. Such of our readers as have been accustomed to nothing 
more than the a degree of British absurdity, will scarcel 


believe that what fo 
German gospel. 

The doctrine, say they, that every thing is provided with its 
own properties, was long opposed by metaphysicians and scho- 
lastic divines ; but by degrees it gained ground ; and at last the 
maxim, that matter is inert, was entirely refuted. Every thing 
then ts certainly provided with its own properties ! 

Natural philosophers have discovered corporeal properties, 
the laws of attraction and repulsion, of chemical affinity, of fer- 
mentation, and even of organization. ‘They have considered 
the phenomena of vegetables as properties of matter. GLisson 
attributed to matter a particular activity, and to the animal fi- 
bre a specific irritability. De Gorrer acknowledged in veget- 
able life something more than pure mechanism. WW ueeas and 
Luvs proved, that the phenomena of vegetable life ought to be 
ascribed only to irritability. Of this, indeed, several pheno- 
mena of flowers and leaves indicate a great degree. The hop 


ows is a fair and faithful abstract of this 
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and the French bean twine round rods, and the ivy climbs the 
oak. It would be almost absurd, therefore, to pretend that the 
organization of animals is entirely destitute of properties. 
Wauyrt, on the contrary, and Sauvace, and Harrvey, and 
various others, maintained that all automatic functions are pro- 
duced without consciousness ; and that, in this sense, the seat 
or residence of the soul is extended over the whole body. From 
all this 7¢ clearly follows, that the functions or faculties of man 
must be divided into two classes ; into those which are produced 
by means of organization alone without consciousness, or the 
functions of automatic life; and into those which take place 
with conscjousness, and which are the effect of the soul, or func- 
tions of animal life. 

Now, the first question in anthropology is, Whence does man 
derive all these faculties? Are they innate and determinate ; 
that is, ishe born with them? Or does he come into the world 
without any functions or faculties at all; in other words, per- 
fectly indeterminate and indifferent ? 

It is perfectly clear, say our Doctors, that all the faculties of 
automatic life are innate; for they are the effects of organiza- 
tion ; and surely no one will deny, that a man is organized when 
he is born. Has he not flesh and blood, and skin and bone, 
then, as well as afterwards? ‘These faculties, too, are enjoyed by 
the lower animals; they must, therefore, be burn with man. Man, 
indeed, is like a plant. If you give too much food to a peach 
tree, its bark bursts, grows rough, and secretes gum. So, if a 
person is too well nourished, or frequents punch-clubs too frequent- 
ly, he gets a red face, with pimples, boils and dartres of every 
sort. Let no man take offence at being likened unto a peach tree. 

‘ He who thinks that such comparisons degrade mankind, should 
* be aware that the greatest natural philosophers, moralists, and di- 
* vines, have maintained the same opinion; as St Gregorius Nys- 
* senus, St Augustin, Bonnet, Pascal, Condillac, and others. ’— 
Spurzheim, p. 451. 

Therefore all the faculties of automatic or organic life, are 
innate. 

As for the faculties of animal life, they may be subdivided 
into four orders ;—voluntary motion ; the five extcrnal senses ; 
propensities and sentiments ; and the faculties of the understand- 
ing. Now, with respect to the two first of these, there can be 
no doubt. Voluntary motion is possessed by man in common 
with the lower animals; and the five external senses are inherent 
in the nature of both ; therefure, they are obviously given by 
nature, or innate. But there is some difficulty as to the origin 
of the propensities and sentiments, and the faculties of the un- 
derstanding. 
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It may be demonstrated, however, that these functions are 
not caused by external influences, such as external circumstances, 
society, wants, Climate, mode of living, education, &c. For, 
although Mirron composed his Sosndies Lost in consequence 
of being deprived of his place as Secretary to Cromwett; and 
SHAKESPEARE wrote plays because he was an actor, and had 
vecome an actor because he was obliged to leave his native 
country on account of certain juvenile errors; yet these are only 
examples of opportunities presented to faculties already exist- 
ing. Without food we cannot eat; but we are not hungry, 
merely because there happens to be food. Then, as to society, 
it is quite obvious, that man is a social being; that he belongs to 
the same class as hogs, geese, and crows. He must be endow- 
ed, therefore, with faculties destined for society; and consequent 
‘y society is not the cause of his faculties. With respect to 
wants, that is, disa,sreeable impressions, misery, poverty, and 
painful situations ; it is sufficient to remark, that while the night- 
ingale flies to a warmer climate on the approach of winter, the 
partridge and sparrow remain behind, and die of cold. The 
wagtail and redbreast, foolish birds |! make nests for themselves; 
while the cuckoo, more knowing, cracks an egg in her neigh- 
bour’s pocket, according to the old saying: A beaver builds its 
cottage, even in a drawing-room; and a weaver-bird sews its 
tissue ina cage. It is very clear, therefore, that wants are not 
the source of the intellectual faculties in man. Nor can they be 
ascribed to mode of living ; for eating and drinking have a 
powerful influence on the organization ; consequently, it is im- 
possible that they can produce propensities or sentiments, or 
functions of the understanding. Climate, too, is out of the 
question, for though it has a great influence upon the organiza- 
tion, it affects men much less than the lower animals, as the 
history of the Jews very evidently demonstrates. Lastly, edu- 
cation is not the cause of the intellectual faculties ; for every 
kind of animal always preserves its own nature, and individuals 
of the same kind often excel each other. M. Duront’s cow 
shows this very well. 

*« M. Duront de Nemours had a cow which alone understood to 
‘ open the enclosure of a field: none of its companions learned to 

imitate its manner of proceeding ; but, being near the entrance, 
* waited with impatience for the arrival of their leader.’ Spurzheim, 
p. 461. 

A pleasant story too, of a hunting dog and a little dog, is 
equally instructive and convincing in this point of view. 

‘ A hunting dog, when he was hindered from taking a good place 
‘ near the fire, from his companions occupying every surrounding 
* place, went out into the yard and barked: immediately all the o- 
* ther dogs did the same; and then he ran in and took the best 
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place near the fire. Though he often deceived his companions, 
none of them was capable of imitating his stratagem. A little 
dog, when he was eating with several large dogs, behaved himself 
in the same manner, in ‘order to secure his portion, or to catch 
some good bits. Such genius is not the result of instruction.’ Ib. 
p- 461. 

Thus it has been demonstrated that the propensities and sen- 
timents, and the faculties of the understanding are not caused 
by external influences: By exclusion, therefore, it follows, that 
they are dependent on internal causes, that is, that they are in- 
re There are, however, many positive and direct proofs of 
this. 

In the first place, every kind of earth, salt, and metal has 
its determinate qualities. With plants, it is the same. A pear- 
tree never bears apples, nor an apple-tree pears: We never ga- 
ther figs upon a vine, nor grapes upon a thorn bush. Every 
animal has its specific character: We can never change a cai 
into a dog, nor a tiger into a lamb, &c. Hence we must say 
with Moses, * God created all beings, earths, plants, fishes, 
birds, and all animals, each according to its kind.’ Why then 
should man be excepted? Secondly, man enjoys many propen- 
sities in common with animals. Thirdly, he possesses faculties 
which are peculiar to him, and all these are given by creation. 
Fourthly, the human character is constant. Mankind are al- 
ways the same. Ancient mummies present the same parts of 
the skeleton which we find in man at present. Fifthly, SuaKrs- 
PEARE when he was a boy, exercised the trade of his father, 
‘who was a butcher ; but when he killed a calf, ‘ he would do it 
in a high style, and make a speech.” Tamertane and Por! 
Sixtus the Fifth, were shepherds as well as Moses and Davip 
Sixthly, Wiit1am Crotcu astonished every body with his mu- 
sic at six years of age; but in every other respect he was a child. 
Lastly, man has been created. 

The general and irresistible conclusion from the whole of this 
induction is, that all the functions or faculties of man, whether 
those of his automatic or of his animal life, are innate and de- 
terminate. 

We are indebted to the learning and the candour of our au- 
thors for the information, that this doctrine has not escaped the 
penetration of many ‘ profound thinkers,’ both antient and mo- 
dern, profane and religious. It seems that PLavo and Hippo- 
CRATES, and QuiNTILIAN, and Cicero, and Seneca, and Hrr- 
DER, and ConbiILLac, were all convinced o/ its truth ; and what 
surprised us most of all, it very clearly appears to form a part of 
the Christian faith. 

* The religion of Christ, also,’ say our authors, ‘ admits the in- 
© nateness of the faculties. According to it, all is given from above. 
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«« A man can receive nothing except it be given to him from Hea- 
“ ven.” Johniii.27. ‘“ Noman can come unto me, except it were 
“* given to him of my Father.” John vi.645. ‘ Who has ears te 
“ hear, let him hear.” Matt. xiii. 9. ‘** The disciples said, Why 
“* speakest thou in parables? Christ answered, because it is given 
« unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
** them it is not given.” Matt. xiii. 10, 11. All men cannot re- 
“ ceive this saying, save they to whom itis given.” Matt. xix.11. 
‘ St Paul says, “© When the Gentiles which have not the law, do by 
“« nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, 
“ are a law unto themselves: which show the work of the law writ- 
“‘ ten in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
“« thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one another. ” 
* Rom. ii. 14,15.’ Spurzheim, p. 484. 

In the next place, it is laid down by the Doctors, that all the fa- 
culties of man may be divided into three kinds, general, common, 
and special. This division is quite general throughout all nature; 
in metals, salts, earths, plants, and all sorts of animals. Se- 
cretion, for instance, is a common faculty ; and the secretions of 
saliva, bile, tears, &c. are special faculties. Sensation is a com- 
mon faculty ; and the sensations of sight, taste, hearing, &c. are 
special faculties. Understanding i is a general faculty, including 
the common faculties of perception, memory, judgment and ima- 
gination ; and then the perception, or memory, or judgment, 
&c. of space, or form, or time, or number, Xc. are special fa- 
culties. 

The classification, however, which they have proposed, of 
what they call the internal or mental faculties of man, that is, 
his propensities and sentiments, and his faculties of understand- 
ing, is still more interesting. At the same time, we are a lit- 
tle doubtful how far Dr Gata will acquiesce in the account we 
are to give of it. All our information on the subject is derived 
from Dr SpurzHErim’s book. Now, this gentleman has altered, 
and, as he conceives, very materially enlarged and amended the 
doctrines of his master in this department. And indeed it is 
obvious from the tone, not only of this, but of many other parts 
of the separate work which he has done us the honour to pub- 
lish in our language, that he and Gat. are far from being at 
one. ‘There seems a schism in the copartnery ; the house is  di- 
vided against itself; and it would by no means surprise us to 
see, in the course of a twelvemonth, a quarto or two put forth 
by Gatt against Spurznem, and as many by Spurzneim 
against GaLt. Be this as it may, SpunzHer™ says, that he 
divides and subdivides the mental faculties, according to the 
common practice of natural historians, into orders, genera, spe- 
cies, and varieties. 

The orders are two, Feelings and Intellect, Feelings are sub- 
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divided into two genera, Propensities and Sentiments. The Pro- 
pensities begin with those of eating and drinking, (an excellent 
beginning certainly); and there are several species and varieties, 
and even monstrosities of this genus. Of the Sentiments some 
are common to man and animals, and others proper to man ; 
and, like the former, they include species and varieties. The 
order called Infellect is also divided into two genera:—Anowing 
Faculties, or those which are intended to make us acquainted 
with the external world; and Reflecting Faculties, or those 
which compare the relations between different external bodies, 
between external bodies and the internal faculties, and between 
the internal faculties themselves. Of these two genera, there 
are also several species and varieties. 

Of course, our readers will now be desirous to knew how 
many mental faculties man is endowed with ; and really h wish 
so reasonable, it would be cruel not to gratify. ‘They will find 
that our authors have been much more generous in this re- 
spect than even Dr Reid; in so far as they bestow upon us no 
fewer than thirty-three, 

To the Order of Feelings, and the First Genus of that Or- 
der, viz. Lrepensities, belong the following species. 

1. Amativeness, or Physical Love. We choose to leave these 
terms without ¢rans/ation. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. Mankind have an innate, internal, 
or-mental faculty, or feeling, or propensity ; in consequence of 
which, they love their children. ‘This is elegantly and shortly 
rendered into English, by the word which we have just writ- 
ten, and which we cannot spare another day to write again. 
The propeusity is in general stronger in women than in men; 
and our authors ingeniously remark, that this difference is sen- 
sible not only in grown-up people, but even in children ; for if 
we present to children various playthings, boys will immedi- 
atcly choose horses, whips, drums, &c.; while girls will prefer 
dolls, cradles, ribbons, &c. 

8. Inhabitwencss. Dr Gat. thought, it seems, that the same 
faculty which gave certain animals, such as the chamois and the 
goat, a propensity to elevated situations, also created in man 
the sentiment of self-esteem, and made him proud and haugh- 
ty. SpurzHEIM, however, is by no means of this opinion ; 
he thinks it impossible to confound the instinct of physical height 
with the moral sentiment of self-love and pride. ‘* J believe it 
* possible,’ says this ingenuous man, ‘ to have a great opinion of 
* one’s own person in all regions and countries.’ p. 294. Ac- 
cordingly, he conceives that there is in all animals a particular 
facuitv, which determines their dwelling; a propensity, which 

cads them to prefer cone clement to at nother, and one part of the 
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same element to another ; and this is what he denominates Jn- 
nabttiveness. 

4. Adhesiveness. This is the special faculty, which gives 
us attachment to all around us; whether animate or inani- 
mate ; to sticks, stones, plants, animals, and man. _ Its objects 
are friendship, marriage, society, and atéachment in general. 

5. Combativeness, or a propensity to fight. * 

6. Destructiveness, ‘This is a dreadful faculty. It is beyond 
doubt, that there is a propensity to kill in certain animals. 
Some kill for food, others merely for the pleasure of killing; 
and some have this last form of the propensity in a very high > 
gree. Another diverting story of a littie dog will illustrate this. 

* Gall had a little dog, which had this propensity in so high a de- 
* gree, that he would sometimes watch several hours for a mouse; 
* and as soon as it was killed, he left it. Notwithstanding repeated 
‘ punishment, he had also an irresistible propensity to 4ill birds.’ 
Spurzheim, p. 305. 

It is equally certain, that man has an innate propensity to 
kill. Indeed, as all carnivorous animals have it, and man is 
omnivorous, he ought to be blessed with the enjoyment of this 
faculty. But the whole history of maukind proves that he has 
it. In all ages, the earth hus been drenched with blood. 

Ga t called this faculty murder; but Spurzuemm thinks that 
it produces the propensity to destroy, in, general, without de- 
termining the object to be destroyed, or the manner of destroy- 
ing it. * It gives,’ says he, * the propensity to pinch, scratch, 
* bite, cut, break, pierce, devastate, demolish, ravage, burn, 
* massacre, struggle, butcher, suffocate, drown, kill, poison, 
* murder, and assassinate.’ Ileaven defend us from destruc- 
tiveness ! 

7. Constructiveness. It is. by means of this faculty, that 
birds build nests, savages huts, and kings palaces. It produ- 
ces also fortifications, ships, engines of war, manufactures and 
commerce; instruments of all kinds, furniture, clothes, toys, 
xc. Upon the whole, it is an exceedingly innocent propensity ; 
but when it is too strong, our authors are so good as to hint, 
that a man may ruin his iamily by building, or may coin false 
money. . 

8. Covetiveness. This is the propensity to gather and ac- 
quire, or to covet, without determining the object to be ac- 
quired, or the manner of acquiring it. It gives a desire for 
all that is desireable; money, property, animals, servants, land, 
cattle, or any thing upon earth, When there is too much of 
it, it makes a man sfeal. 

* The instinct of stealing is not always the effect of bad educa- 
‘tion, of poverty, idleness, or the want cf religion and moral senti- 
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«ment. This truth is so generally felt, that every one winks at a lit« 
* tle theft committed by rich persons, who in other respects conduet them- 
© selves well.’ Spurzheim, p. 323. 

9. Seeretiveness. ‘This is the propensity to be clandestine in 
general ; to be secret in thoughts, words, things, or projects. 


To the second genus of the order of Feelings, viz. Sentiments, 
belong the following faculties. 

10. Self-esteem. This faculty gives us a great opinion of our 
own person. 

11. Love of Approbation. ‘This faculty makes us love the 
good opinion of others ; and court approbation in general. No 
matter what the object is; it is the same faculty which makes a 
coachman love te be praised for his mode of conducting his 
horses, and a general to be applauded by his nation for such a 
victory as Waterloo. 

12. Cautiousness. This faculty, according to SpurzHem, 
produces ‘ precaution, demurs, doubts; places sentinels—and in ge- 
‘ neral exclaims continually, take care. It considers consequences, 
* and produces all the hesitations expressed by but.’ p. 336. 

13. Benevolence. The faculty in the lower animals, which 
corresponds to this, is meekness. 

14. Veneration. It is by this faculty that man adores God, 
or venerates saints, persons and things. The singular felicity 
with which our authors have applied this faculty to the demon- 
stration of the existence of God, deserves particular notice. 
very faculty of man and animals, say they, has an object which 
it may accomplish. Is it then possible that, while there is a 
faculty of veneration, God should not exist? Certainly not. 
Hence God exists. 

15. Hope. This faculty, according to SpurzHeEr™, is neces- 
sary in almost every situation ; ¢ it gzves hope in the present, as 
* well as of a future life. In religion it is called faith. ’ 

16. Ideality. This is the faculty by which a man is enabled 
to make poetry. It is a sentiment, so to speak, the opposite of 
circumspection. It renders us enthusiasts ; while circumspec= 
tion stops our career by saying, Juke care. 

17. Conscientiousness. This is the sentiment of just and un- 
just, right and wrong: But it operates very wonderfully ; for it 
produces the sentiment of justice only, without determining what 
is gust. At produces also the sentiment of duty; and constitutes 
what is called conscience and remorse. 

18. Firmness. ‘This faculty contributes to maintain the acti- 
vity of the other faculties, by giving constancy and perseverance. 


To the order called Jntellect, and the first genus of that order, 
viz. Knowing Laculties, the following species belong. 
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19. Individuality. This is a sort of blue-stocking faculty, 
which it would be exceedingly disagreeable, we think, to live 
under the same roof with. It 4nuws the existence of objects and 
facts ; it has knowledge also of all internal faculties, and acts up- 
onthem. Yet it is most rapacious and insatiable 5 for it desires 
to know all by experience, and consequently puts every other 
organ in action; it wishes to hear, see, smell, taste, and touch, 
and to know all the arts and sciences ; it is fund of instruction, 
collects facts, and leads to practical knowledge. 

20. Form. ‘ My manner of considering this faculty, ” says SpuRz- 
neim, ‘ is the following. The preceding faculty takes cognizance 
* of the existence of external bodies ; and the first quality which our 
* intellect considers in them, is their form; while, at the same time, 
* persons are particularly known by their form. I therefore reduoe this 
‘ faculty to the general consideration of form.’ p. 359. 

21. Size. After the existence and figure of any body, the 
mind considers its dimensions or size. ‘Therefore, there is an 
innate Knowing Faculty, which may be called size. 

22. Weight and Momenta. This also is the well contrived 
name of an original faculty, adapted for the ideas of weight and 
resistance, of consistency, density, softness and hardness. These 
peculiar conceptions cannot be attributed to the sense of feeling; 
we must therefore admit a particular internal operation of the 
mind for them. 

2%. Colouring. As in man the faculty of colouring is not in 
proportion to the sense of sight, nor to the understanding in 
general, it seems evident that there is some particular faculty 
which perceives different colours, recollects them, and judges of 
their relations. ‘This faculty, therefore, is properly called Co- 
bouring. 

24. Locality. This faculty measures distance, and gives no- 
tions of perspective; it makes the traveller, naraiieh and 
landscape painter ; it recollects localities, and judges of symme- 
try. It conceives the places occupied by external bodies ; and 
it makes space not only known to us, but is also fond of this 
kind of knowledge. It is this faculty, too, which makes certain 
birds migrate. 

25. Order. This is the faculty which enables us to conceive 
order. It gives method and order in arranging objects as they 
are physically related. It is fond of putting particulars in ore 
der, according to physical considerations. Dr Spurzsri asks, 
* Is cleanliness and tidiness dependent on the same faculty as 
erder?’ This is a difficult question ; we cannot answer. 

26. Time. This faculty may exist without either order or 
number. 

27. Number. Whatever concerns unity and plurality, or 
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number, seems to belong to this faculty. Hence, its object is 
calculation in general. As it merely calculates however, arith- 
metic, algebra and logarithms belong to it, but none of the o 
ther branches of mathematics. It is not quite certain whether 
animals possess this faculty. Grorcr Le Roi, however, has 
observed, that magpies can count three; and Dupont DE Ne- 
mours declares he thinks they can count nine. This is the 
Dupont to whom the cow that opens the gate belongs. 

28. Tune. This is the faculty which recollects tones, and 
judges of their relations; perceives the harmonies of sound, 
and is the origin of music. ‘ Sometimes in epileptic fits, in de- 
‘ lirium, and syxcope, certain individuals sing continually, and 
* with great precision ; and then this faculty is alone active, 
* while the functions of all the other faculties are destroyed. * 
With all humility, we would observe, that we suspect there is 
some mistake here. In this country, at least, people in a faint- 
ing fit or a convulsion, make it a rule never to sing. 

29. Language. This is the faculty which learns the artificial 
signs for the operations of the mind ;—which enables us to per- 
ceive the connexion betwixt any sign, audible or visible, and 
the thing signified, and to understand the symbols of Algebra ; 
—which has memory of arbitrary signs, and judges of their 
relations. 


The second genus of the order dutellect, viz. Reflecting Fa- 
culties, contains the following species. 

30. Comparison. ‘This is the faculty which compares the sen- 
sations and ideas of all the otier faculties ; and points out their 
difference, analogy, similitude or identity. 

31. Causality. This faculty examines causes, considers the 
relations between cause and effect, and always prompts men to 
ask, Why? 

32. Wit. It is the essence of this faculty to compare in such 
a manner as to excite gaiety and laughter. 

The last faculty in the list, is one which cannot be referred 
to any of these orders or genera. It is, 

$3. Imitation, which is a faculty sui generis. It enables per- 
sons to imitate gestures, voice, manners, and, in general, all 
the natural manifestations of man and animals. 

Such are the internal faculties of man. These are acted upon 
by the external world, through the medium of the external sen- 
ses; and they, in their turn, operate on the external world, by 
means of the five external senses and voluntary motion. But 
to this classification of them, Dr Spurzueim has added a dis- 
sertation on their different modes of action ;—a kind of consi- 
deration which, he save, Dr Gaui ‘ has altogether quite over- 
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looked.’ We will not attempt to abridge this discoutse, be- 
cause we think it quite unfair in any one, to think of epitomiz- 
ing what he is obliged to acknowledge he does not at all under- 
stand. ‘There are some observations in it, however, upon the 
use of the good old terms sensation, and perception, and me- 
mory, and imagination, and judgement, which we can perceive 
are truly original; and if our readers can make any thing of 
the summing up of the whole, here it is in the author’s own 
words, 

* Every faculty may be more or less active, and the activity of 
* every faculty may result from its internal energy, or it may be ex- 
‘ cited by corresponding impressions; and, in this respect, I have 
* considered the different.names given to the different degrees of a - 
* tivity. Moreover, every faculty may be affected differently ; and 
* these different affections, or different modes of action, bear equally 
* different names.’ p. 430. 

Such are the opinions of Drs Gat and Spurzuet™ on the 
Functions in general of Man, and on his Intellectual Fucultivs 
in particular. We have been the more minute in our sketch of 
them, that their absurdity might be the more apparent. To 
enter on a particular refutation of them, would be to insult the 
understandings of our readers. Indeed we will flatter the au- 
thors so far as to say, that their observations are of a nature to 
set criticism entirely at defiance. ‘They are a collection of mere 
absurdities, without truth, connexion, or consistency; an inco- 
herent rhapsody, which nothing could have induced any man to 
have presented to the public, under a pretence of instructing 
them, but absolute insanity, gross ignorance, or the most match- 
less assurance. 

II. With their System of Morals we shall be very brief. 

The recapitulation of about forty pages of observations on 
this subject in SpurzueEim’s book, to us perfectly unintelligible, 
is the following. 

‘ In this chapter, I have considered the moral part of the facul- 
* ties of the mind. With this view, I have ascertained that our doc- 
‘ trine does not lead to fatalism. I have stated, that, according to a 
* general law throughout all nature, inferior laws are subordinate to 
* superior ones ; that, therefore, the faculties proper to man ought to 
* govern the other faculties common to man and animals ; that, for 
* this reason, man must be free; that liberty begins with understand- 
* ing, and requires will, motives, and the influence of the will upon 
* the actions; that motives are of two kinds; that the faculties proper 
* to man procure moral motives; and that, therefore, man alone has 
* moral liberty. By these considerations, I have explained the origin 
* of moralevil. I have shown why moral evil has always existed; why 
* man is inclined to it; why it is unavoidably punished ; why 11 is said 
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* that man consists of two natures, which combat one another; and 
‘ why one can do what he would not do. I have elucidated how the 
‘law has begun; how persons without the law, can do the things 
* contained in the law; how virtue is possible and meritorious; and 
‘ what is the difference between the kingdom of law and that of love. 
* Finally, I have stated the aim of our actions, and observed that 
* there is not any one simple moral motive of our actions, but that 
“all the faculties proper to man furnish moral motives, and that 
€ they altogether constitute a perfect morality.” p. 523. 

All this is so clear and so unanswerable, that it would be a 
shame to embarrass it with any comment. 

III. Passing over a quantity of incredible nonsense on the 
physiology of the five external senses, disgraceful to any one 
who had studied the common elementary works on the animal 
economy, or even his own feelings with the slightest attention, 
we proceed to examine the doctrines of these gentlemen relative 
to the Functions of the Nervous System in general, and of the 
Brain in particular ; and this will lead us to consider those cra- 
niological or physiognomical opinions, by which Gat first 
brought himself into-notice, and which, according to his own 
confession, led to all his other speculations. 

1. In the first place then, the said Drs Gat and SpurzHEmm 
declare, that they make no inquiry into the nature of the facul- 
ties of the mind ; they observe only their manifestations. It is 
only by their manifestations that the faculties are known ; but 
they exist in every individual whether they be manifested or not. 
When a man sees or hears, or moves a limb, he manifests the 
faculty of sight or sound, or voluntary motion; but then he 
possesses all these faculties independent either of seeing or hear- 
ing, or motion. When a person forms an attachment to punch 
‘or to poetry, as very worthy men will sometimes do, he only 
smam,{¢sts in a pleasing manner the faculty of adhesiveness; but 
the faculty of adhesiveness exists in that man, whether he has 
actually given in his adhesion to the bow! or not. 

On this picce of metaphysic and definition, we have nothing 
to remark. GALL and SpurzHeim say that these things are so, 
or should be so; and that is quite enough. 

2. In the sevond place, they observe, that it is granted that 
the five external senses and voluntary motion, cannot take place 
without organization; and in conformity with this, they have 
establishéd that all the manifestations of the mind—feelings and 
intellectual fagulties—depend on organization too. Here fol- 
lows the demonstration. 

1. The manifestations of the faculties of the mind are modi- 
fied in both sexes. Do the souls of women therefore differ from 
those of men ; or is it more probable, that the manifestations of 
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the faculties are modified because the organs or instruments 
vary? 2. The manifestations of the mind, are modified in every 
individual. Is it probable that the soul of each individual dif- 
fers? No3; ?¢ és said that all mankind have descended from the 
same original parents. 3. The mental manifestations are modi- 
fied in different ages; some sentiments and intellectual faculties 
appearing or disappearing sooner than others. . Either the soul 
itself therefore changes, or its instruments are changed. 4. The 
mental manifestations correspond exactly to the growth and ge- 
neral development of the brain. 5. The faculties of the mind 
cannot cont‘nue to act incessantly with equal energy ;. rest is ne- 
cessary; and this inactive state of the faculties is sleep. Now, 
corporeal orgaus alone are susceptible of being fatigued and ex- 
hausted. 6. The faculties of the mind may be excrcised and 
trained ; but how can an immaterial being be exercised? | 7. 
All that disturbs, excites, or weakens the organization, chiefly 
. the nervous system, changes also the mental manifestations. 

The organs of the different. manifestations may be actually 
a imonstrated ; so it is impossible to deny that they depend on 
erganization.— Therefore, © by incontestable facts,’ and * rea- 
soning thereupon,’ it has been shown, that the manifestations 
of the mental faculties de spend on organization. 

3. In the third place, having satisfi factorily demonstrated, that 
all the functions of animal life depend on organization, our au- 
thors maintain that they have ascertained, in a manner equally 
satisfi 1ctory, what the particular parts of the organized trame 

are, which are destined for the manifestation of each faculty. 

It is certain, say they, that none of the functions of animal 
life are dependent on any other part of the body but the Ner- 
vous System, because this is generally admitted. This point, 
therefore, is set at rest; and ‘the only question which remains 
to be decided is, whether the whole Nervous System, or only some 
particular part of it, is the organ of these functions. 

Now, we confess we do not find it very easy to discover, after 
Wl, what the opinions of these gentlemen are on this subject, in 
so far as the five senses and voluntary motion are concerned. 
In the chapter relating to these functions, a faculty called con- 

vousness is introduced, sometimes said to be active and some- 
ines passive, which puzzles us a good deal; and we have been 
exceedingly disconcerted to find, that we have been al) along 
entertaining a very inaccurate notion of the faculties of thinking 
and willing ; fur the learned Dr SpurzHerm assures us, that 
these faculties 6 certatnly are Sensations.’ p. 123. 

* Afier every consideration,’ says he, ‘ it remains undecided, at 

Vo. xX¥V. NO. 49, Q) ‘ 
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* Jeast in perféct animals, in what respect the brain is necessary to 
* the passive consciousness of the external senses. It is, however, cer- 
* tain, that the wil/, and consequently the voluntary motions and re- 
* flection, depend on the brain ; for no phenomena of this kind take 
* place without a brain. Thus it is necessary to distinguish the re- 
gular motions into those which are regular, but only automatic, and 
into those which are both regular and voluntary: The latter depend 
on the actions of the brain ; the former take place without it. It 
is similarly necessary to make distmctions respecting the functions 
of the five external senses. It is undecided whether this passive 
consciousness takes place by the assistance of the brain, or by means 
of their respective nerves alone ; but it is certain, that their active 
consciousness, accompanied by attention, reflection, and will, can be 
effected only by the operation of the brain.’ p. 127. 
On the subject, however, of the organs of the manifestations 
of the thirty-three Internal or Mental Faculties, our authors are 
abundantly explicit. This is obviously their favourite topic ; 
one which they cherish as a child of their own; and of which, 
perhaps, it is in some degree excuseable for them to be vain, 
since it is one great discovery from beginning to end. 

They admit, that for many centuries the brain has been con- 
sidered the organ of the soul; but they affirm, that every one 
who has maintained this hypothesis, has endeavoured to com- 
bine with it evident contradictions. They choose, therefore, to 
show, that the brain is éxclusively the organ of the feelings and 
intellectual faculties, by a demonstration 2m their own way. The 
outline of the demonstration, as it is given by SpuRzHEIM in a- 
bout forty pages, is the following. 

1, All parts of the body may be wounded or destroyed, ex- 
cept the brain, without immediately destroying the feelings and 
intellectual faculties ; but if the brain be compressed or destroy- 
ed, the mental manifestations are suspended or annihilated. 
2. Large portions of the brain proper, even half the cerebellum, 
may be destroyed ; nay, the brain may be entirely wanting, yet 
the functions of the five senses, and of automatic life, not be 
affected. Hence the brain must be intended for superior func- 
tions, else it would be useless. 3. When animals are compared 
with each other, it will be found that the number of their facul- 
ties increases in proportion to the nomber of their cerebral parts. 
4. The perfection of the manifestations of the faculties is pro- 
portional to the development of the brain; the greater the de- 

_welopment, the more perfect the manifestations, and viee versé. 
If a man’s brain be large, he manifests his Inhabitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, and Destructiveness, his Ideality and Individuality, 
his Zune and his Colouring, his Weight and Momenta, and his 
Locality, &c. very energetically ; if small, very fecbly. If the 
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brain be defective, as is the case in idiots, the mental manifes- 
tations are also defective. The manifestations also may be dis- 
tinctly seen to follow the growth of the brain from infancy to 
maturity, and its decay in old age. In°children the brain 
is pulpy, and therefore the functions of animal life cannot be 
manifested ; in the state of maturity, the brain has acquired the 
highest degree of development, and the manifestations the 
greatest cnergy ; and, in proportion as the organization of the 
brain decreases,’ the energy of the moral sentiments, and of the 
intellectual faculties decreases also. 5. Certain faculties are more 
active in men, and others in women’; and there is a difference 
in their cerebral organization. 6. In proportion as the brain. is 
altered by disease, the mental manifestations are weakened. 7. 
* Livery one feels that he thinks by means of his brain.’ Therefore, 
the brain is exclusively th» organ of the thirty-three mental fa- 
culties, viz. the nine Prop nsities, the nine Sentiments, the eleven 
Knowing Faculties, the three Reflecting Faculties, and Imitation 
by itself Jmitation, Q. E. D. 

Now, we must essay a reply here, however hard and unpro- 
mising the task may be; for, as we have already remarked, the 
ratiocination of Drs Gat and Spurzuerm is of the most diffi- 
cult species to combat. Perhaps we might content ourselves 
with saying, that the whole doctrine of the thirty-three faculties 


to which the argument relates, is downright nonsense ; and so 
put an end to the discussion at once. But we see sufficient rea- 
son for declining this summary method on the present occasion ; 
and, therefore, we shall take the liberty of ws for the 


names of the thirty-three faculties, two very simple and intelli- 
gible terms, viz. Intellect and Inclinations; and proceed. 

In the frst place, then, we maintain, that it is not true that 
partial destruction of the brain is invariably followed bya propor- 
tional destruction of Intellect. ‘The cases in which portions of 
various sizes have been removed from almost all regions of this 
organ, without the slightest affection either of Intellect or Incli- 
nations, are numerous and most unequivocal. * Drs Gattand 
SPURZIIEIM seem quite aware of this; and if there be any one 
part of their works better calculated than another, to show at 
vnce the incomparable conceit of these men, and the inconceiv- 
able absurdities they can maintain, it is the section in which 
they endeavour to explain away these cases. How can any man 
pretend, they argue, that he had seen the half or the fourth of 


* For a partial illustration of this, we refer to Art. X. of our last 
Number. 
Q2 
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a brain destroyed, until we published our system of the anatomy 
of that organ ? 

* It was evidently impossible to make exact anatomical observa- 

tions upon an organization, which was not only unknown, but in 

respect to which were entertained notions, not only quite erroneous, 
but entirely opposite to its real structuie; and it is beyond doubi, 
that this hitherto was the case with the internal structure of the 

brain.’ Spurzheim, p. 140. 

Or how could any physician venture to pronounce whether 
his patient’s intellect were affected or not, until we discovered 
that every man is endowed with ¢hir/y-three faculties ? 

It follows, also, that it has hitherto been impossible to judge 
accurately of the effects of diseases and injuries of the brain, be- 
cause all physiologists considered only the general attributes ot 
the understanding, and were quite ignorant with regard to the 
special faculties. ’—Spurzheim, p. 147. 

Our authors, however, have been imprudent enough to re- 
cord some cases theniselves precteciy similar to those which tKey 
are so little disposed to adinit on the authority of others; and 
in order to reconcile these, therefore, with their doctrines, they 
have recourse to an exquisite stratagem. In all injuries of this 
sort, say they, the dup lictty of the nervous system must be kept 
in recollection. One half of the brain may be destroyed, and 
the other half still continue to exert the manifestations of the 
mind. In fact, it is evident, that the opposite hemispheres ot 
the brain are sometimes in a diflerent or even an opposite state. 

A great number of madmen hear angels sing, or the devil 
‘ roar, only on one side.’ ‘Tigpeman relates the example of 
one Mostr, who was insane on one side, and who observed 
his insanity with the other. And Gat himself attended 
minister who had a similar affection for three years, This mi- 
nister wes cured ; but when he fell into a passion, or got drunt, 
there was rather a tendency to a recurrence of the disorder. 

Secondly, Iv it is meant to be aflirmed, that ¢oful destruction 
of the brain is uniformly followed by total loss of intellect, we 
demand where the cases are by which that point has been esta- 
blished ? Is there a single instance on record, in which a com- 
plete destruction of this organ had been observed, and in which 
a total cessation of intellect immediately followed as the effict ot 
that destruction? We will not pretend to aflirm that there are 
no such cases recorded ; but if there be any, we are altogether 
ignorant of them. 

Thirdly, Were it even ascertained, that partial or total loss of 
intellect invariably succeeded to a partial or total disorganiza- 
tion of the cerebrum, we maintain, that it would not necessari- 
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ly follow that. the brain was the organ of intellect ; if, by the 
term organ, be here meant (what alone we presume it can be 
employed to mean) the part of the body, upon changes in which, 
the intellectual operations immediately depen d. As well might 
it be argued, that all sensation depended ultimately on some 
change of condition in the heart ; because, when all the arte- 
ries leading to any part are divided, and its connexion with the 
heart thus cut off, it imn iediately loses its sensibility. The 
organ of intellect may nora’ in some other part of the nervous 
system, or in some other region of the b< dy; and that part or 
region may be continually receiving from the brain a supply of 
something necessary to the healthy discharge of its functions ; 
or they may be so constructed, that whatever disorders the 
structure of the one, injures the constitution. of the other. 
These things are obv iously possible; and there is nothing in the 
phenomena of wounds of the brain, which renders this hypothe- 
sis a bit less probable than the other. We will not say that 
there are any facts which absolutely demonstrate that the brain 
zs not the organ of intellect; the subject is still involved in the ut- 
most obscurity ; ; and our physiological readers will see, from an 
article in our last Number, how far, purely for the sake of excit- 
ing investigation, we are disposed to carry our opinions or con- 
jecture: supon this point. But we will maintain, that such cases 
as we have alluded to, afford no proof whatever that the brain 
is the organ of intellect. 

Fourthly, We deny that there is any connexion or propor- 
tion whatever to be observed, on a comparison Of animals with 
each other, between their intellect er inclinations, and the num- 
ber of parts in their brains; and if there were, this is no de- 
monstration that the brain is the intellectual organ. 

Fifihly, We deny that there is the slightest approach to a u- 
niform proportion or connexion between the vigour of intel- 
lect, or the strength or peculiarity of inclinations in man, and 
the size of his brain. If it be said, that this is a point which 
can be determined only by an actual examination, after death, of 
the brains of persons whose talents and moral character have 
been the subject of observation during life, then we affirm, that 
there is no physician or anatomist, who has practised this piece 
ef dissection in such circumstances twenty times, who does 
not know that the assertion of Drs Gatti and SeurzHEIM is 
utterly groundless. Intellect of every degree and of every kind, 
and inclination of every variety, is found combined with brains 
of all sizes. 

But our authors, for reasonswhich will be immediately obvious, 
do not choose to be over nice in their modes of ascertaining the 
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real size of the cerebrum, with a view to this inquiry. They 
have a method, indeed, which is much better, because it is a 
plicable to the living man: By a proper gauging of the head with- 

out, they can tell to a trifle how much it contains within. ‘They 
have alw ays found, that the larger the eranial part of the 
head measured upon the outside, skin and all, the greater the 
quantity of brain lodged in the cranial cavity. So it is the sim- 
plest process in the world: Shave a man’s head, and you have 
the * measure of his mind’ in a moment: Multiply the length 
by the breadth, and the product by the thickness; and his phi- 
losophy and feeling will come out to the fraction of aninch, ‘The 
remark is as old as it is said to be true, that no real hero is a 
hero to his valet de chambre. Let all those whom’ it may concern, 
now remember, that no man can be a pretended philosopher to 
his barber. 

Were we disposed to be captious, we should perhaps object 
to this application of the Solid Measure; because it hath ap- 
peared to us, that human heads are rather like unto hazel nuts, 
whereof many that be equally large to look upon, do yet pos- 
sess, some a thicker, some a thinner shell ; ; some a smaller, some 
a larger kernel. But we will acquiesce implicitly for the pre- 
sent in the proposition, (familiar to physiologists long before the 
age of Ga. or Spurznemm), that there is in most instances a 
general correspondence between the size of the cranium and the 
quantity of cerebrum ; that large heads usually contain large 
brains, and small heads small brains. Nevertheless, we again 
deny, ‘that there is any constant correspondence, or any conne- 
xion whatever, between the dimensions of a man’s bie and his 
intellect and inclinations, either in kind or degree. We do not 
even subscribe to the ancient proverb, * Large head, little wit;’ 
although this obviously goes to establish, by vulgar observation, 
a species of connexion, direetly the reverse of that maintained 
by our authors; and although the maxim seems to derive no 
small credit from the fact, (for such we affirm it to be), that i- 
diots in general have uncommonty large heads. We are aware, 
that it is sometimes necessary to unsay * old sayings;’ and 
this we believe to be the case in the present instance. Much 
Jess are we disposed to allow any weight in this discussion to the 
familiar banter of thick skull ; for it admits of no application to 
the inquiry, unless Gaui should choose to interpret it as mean- 
ing, that when the sides of the cranium are thick, the cavity 
of the cranium is small, and the brain small in proportion, and 
consequently the understanding poor. But we demur at this 
explanstion ; and humbly submit, that the jeer in question is 
founded entirely on a false hypothesis ; the vulgar very natural- 
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ty, but very eee conceiving, that when there is mare 
«han usual difficulty in forcing sense into a man, there must be 
» greater than usual thickness of wall to keep it out. GaLt sind 
SpuURZHEIM, in fact, in affirming that the vigour of intellee + is 
slways proportional to the size of the head, seem to have “been 
desirous of trying how far their ¢ffrontery might be ca’ cried. 
If they succeed in convincing a single-individual of cor amon 
parts and observation, that this assertion is a truth, thy ey wilk 
find little difficulty, we apprehend, in persuading man} ind in 
general, that they hear by their eyes and sce by their ea rs, 

But we will even indulge these gentlemen so far as t¢> admit, 
that the relation they assert is true. Will it, therefore, follow, 
chat the greater size of the brain is the cause of the peculiarities 
in the intellect or inclinations of the individual? Certainly not. 
Can it be possible that the great Drs Garr and SrurzHem 
have not observed, in the course of their multifarious inquiries in- 
to nature, that phenomena may coincide, without being related 
to each other as cause and effect? Were it established, that all 
great mathematicians had black eyes, and all poets blue ones, 
would any sensible man, from this alone, think of ascribing the 
mathematical talent in the one case, or the poetical genius in the 
other, to the colour of the iris. In the course of our own ex- 
perience, we have observed, that persons who have a lurking 
affection for port wine, have uniformly a certain redness of nose; 
and yet we are far from conceiving ourselves warranted to infer 
from this, that the nasal hue is the cause of the vinous partiality. 
Some, on the contrary, are disposed to maintain, that it is ra- 
ther the effict ; but this we hold to be quite wicked and calum- 
nious. Again, it is a remark which we have never found to fail, 
that all great lawyers have long and very mobile fingers, ‘ digi- 
‘i prehensiles,’ as Linnxus would have called them, with a re- 
imarkably smooth cuticle or epidermis on the palms of their 
hands. Shall we therefore conclude, that this length and flexi- 
bility of finger, and this exceeding smoothness of palm, are the 
cause of eminence iu the law? No; this may bea case of mere co- 
incidence; nay, the professional eminence may, indirectly, be the 
cause of some of these phenomena: — But this is dangerous ground. 

Sixthly, We deny that the brain uniformly diminishes in size 
in old age; or that when it does undergo diminution, the intel- 
lect is uniformly affected. in proportion; or thet, when the in- 
tellect is affected, there is any proof whatever that this is owing 
to the diminution in the brain. 

Lastly, We solemnly declare, that we, for our parts, have ne- 
ver yet known what it is to feel that we think by means of our 
brains, 
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4. The-investigations of Drs Gau and Spu RZHEIM, how- 
ever, have not led mere! ly to the de: nonstration, that the brain 
is the general and exc hisive organ of the manifestations of the 
thirty three speciai faculties: ‘Tiey have conducted thes 
nicas men to discoveries of stil! greater interest in a ply cee 
point of view, and of infinitely higher practic i importance. ‘Lhey 
have ascertained, vot only that each of the facultie ies ® parti- 
cular part of the brain appropri: ated to itself for its orvan, and 
that, - proportion to the size of cach part, is the | periection of 
the manifestation of the faculty to whic h it belongs; but they 
have discovered the pascite portion of the brain, which consti- 
tutes the organ of each particular faculty, 

That the brain i au aggregate of many organs, and that 
each faculty has its own, is maiter of easy demoustration, }- 
very salt and every metal has its own crystalization ; every 
plant and every fruit-tree has its particular organizition; even 


the parts of the same tree, as wood, bark, leaves, flowers and 


fruit, possess somewhat varying qualities. ‘The beaver builds 
hut; the dog hunts; the blackbird sings ; the swallow migr 
Certain men excei; others are middling in all: Some : 
dowed with genius; others are idiots. ‘The understand: 
animals increase in proportion as their brains become com| li- 
cated. Certain faculties are more active in women and females; 
others in men and males. Jn the same individual, certain facul- 
ties manifest themselves with great energy, while others are 
scarcely perceptible. Ail the faculties do not manifest them- 
selves simultaneously; Several appear earlier; others disappear 
more lately. Study, too long protracted, produces fatigue ; 
but we may continue to study by changing the object. Some 
persons dream during their sleep; others wa// during their 
sleep. Some persons are subject to inspirations, wsious, and 
similar phenomena, And, lastly, some men are insane only on 
particular points. From all this, our authors conceive it can- 
not for a moment be disputed, that the brain consists of thirty- 
three organs, one for each faculty. 
It is no less easy to show, that the energy or perfection of 
each faculty is proportional to the size of its organ. 
‘ There is, indeed, throughout all nature, a gener al law, that 
the properties of bodies act with an energy proportionate to their 
size. Thus, a large loadstone attracts a greater mass of iron than 
a small one of a similar kind. The fermentation of the same fluid 
is more energetic, if its quantity be more considerable; and a great 
muscle of the same kind is stronger than a smallone. If the nerves 
of the five external senses be larger on one side of the body, the 
functions also aie stronger on that side. Why should it not be the 


same in respect to the brain?’ Spurzheim, p. 215. 
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Can any thing in Euclid be plainer than this? -Was ever 
demonstration neater, or more satislactory ? 

We should now be desirous of stating to our readers the par- 

icuiar parts of the brain, which are appropriated to each fa- 
culty. But it would be in vain to attempt this, without the aid 
of the plates, with which our authors have ¢lustrated this part 
of their subject. It wiil be no difficult matter, however, to 
give them a general idea of what they are to find on con- 
sulting these engravings, and on reading the valuable remarks 
which relate to them in the text. 

In the two first plates, then, of Spurzhcim’s work, *. there 
will be found different views of the surface of the brain, when 
deprived of its membranes; one from above, another from be- 
low, and two lateral views. On different points of the surfaces 
thus represented, will be scen engraved, the various numbers, 
{vom one to thirty-three ; and on turning to the table of expla- 
natior, the reader will discover, -bat each of these numbers re- 
fers to the organ of the faculty corresponding to it, in the enu- 
meration of the special faculties formerly given ;—number V, for 
example, marking the organ of combativeness ; and number X, 
of self-esteem; and soon. Number |. makes its appearance on 
every surface of the laminated part of the cerebellum; and all 
the other numbers are scattered over the convolutions of the 
brain proper ;—none, however, appearing on the lower surface 
of the middle or posterior lobes; and none on that surface of 
the hemispheres, which looks towards the falx of the dura ma- 
ter. It deserves, also, to be remarked, that not a single num- 
ber is to be seen on the medulla oblongata, or the annu- 
Jar protuberance, or the peduncles either of the cerebellum or 
brain proper, or the mamillary eminences, or the iyfundibu- 
jum; or, in short, any of the parts which lic between the mid- 
dle lobes. 

‘These numbers or figures, as they are sad to refer to the 
diferent organs, are of course situated on particular parts of 
these organs; but they cannot of themselves, it is obvious, 
mark the whole dimensions of an organ; and no attempt has 
been made to do this in the engravings, by the usual contrivance 
of dotted lines, such as are to be seen in all maps and diagrams. 
The plates, therefore, leave the reader in utter ignorance as to 

mm emamnecnieaseeneamdeste 

* We refer to this work alone, because it is the latest; and be- 
cause, in the large l’rench work, with folio engravings, the conj int 
production of GALL and Seuxzuem, neither the number nor the 
place of the organs accords exaetly with the representation now given 
of them by Srunzuem™ himself. Let Gary and Spunzuein settle 
this point between them. 
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the superficial extent, the internal direction, and the total balk, 
ef any one organ. Whether the organ of Hope goes upwards or 
downwards, backwards or forwards; whether the organ of Ordér 
stands quite clear of that of Zune ; whether the organ of Com- 
dativeness does not intertwine with the organ of Destructiveness ; 
whether the organ of Wit does not run the organ of Imitation 
through the body ; whether one might not scoop out the organ 
«f Covettveness from end to end, as a cheesemonger with his 
wimble does a bit of Stilton, and yet not interfere in the least | 
vith the organ either of Benevolence or of Veneration ;—these, 
snd many other questions of equal importance, would be in vain 
determined, by an inspection of the engravings alone. The 
yeader, therefore, will naturally turn to the text, for more mi- 
nute and precise information on these points; and there we 
jave the pleasure of telling him, he will finu the following very 
satisfactory detail. 

‘ Ji is indeed true, that the organs are not confined to the surface 
* of the brain ; they extend from the surface to the great swelling 
* of the occipital hole (medulla oblongata), and probably include 
‘ even the commisures; for the whole mass of the bgain consti- 
* tutes the organs. ’—Spurzheim, p. 239. 

Such is the trash, the despicable truampery, which two men, 
calling themselves scientific inquirers, have the impudence grave- 
ly to present to the physiologists of the nineteenth century, as 
specimens of reasoning and induction. 

' But let us now attend a little to the ingenious methods, by 
which these gentlemen have discovered the precise situation of 
cach of these organs ; and to the external signs by which they 
assure us that it may be known during life, whether any parti- 
car organ be unusually large or smal], This leads to the most 
important part of their doctrines perhaps; the practical part, 
os it may be called; the physiognomy, craniolugy or cranios- 
COPY: the part which teaches us how to find out, by the shape 
of the head, whether a man loves his children or kills them, 
whether be steals or is very benevolent; whether he bas much 
hope or little; whether he believes in a God, or is a freethink- 
er; in short, what he is remarkable for, iu knowledge, talent, 
or dispositions; or whether he be remarkable for any thing at 
all. 

In the first place, then, our readers must know, that, ac- 
cording to Drs Gaui and Spurzneim, when any portion of the 
eurface of the brain happens to be more prominent than usual, 
there is always a corresponding eminence on that part of the 
esseous shell which covers it; and not only is this prominence 
obvious, whatever structure the shell may chance to have at this 
part, but it is invariably of sufficient size to be perceptible by 
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sight or touch on the living head, with whatever soft textures the 
part may happen to becovered; whether with tendinous substance, 
cellular substance, adipose substance, muscular fibres, or common 
integuments with the hair; or two or three of these, or all of them 
together. Now, as it has been already shown, that the brain is 
the general organ of all the faculties, that each faculty has a por- 
tion of the cerebrum appropriated to itself, and that the perfection 
or vigour of each faculty is proportionate to the size of its organ; 
it obviously follows, that the aforesaid bumps on the head are in- 
fallible signs of peculiar energy in some of the special faculties. 
When, therefore, any uncommon bump of this sort presents itself 
on the head of an individual, it is only necessary to ascertain 
what faculty that person is remarkable for ; and thus the parti- 
cular part of the brain, which constitutes the organ of that fa- 
culty, is at once demonstrated. By a steady application of this 
method, to the skulls or busts of the celebrated dead, and to the 
heads of the living, unshaven as well as shaven, in all classes of 
society, and in different nations; in establishments for educa- 
tion, in hospitals for idiots and madmen, in houses of correc- 
tion, and in prisons; Drs Gatt and Spurzuerm have had the 
merit of ascertaining the exact site of the thirty-three organs. 
Nay, of such amazingly precise application does this method 
seem to be susceptible, that although our authors found it im- 
possible to define the superficial boundaries of the different or- 
gans on the brain itself, they have marked out the limits of each 
organ with the utmost distinctness, on the outside of the whole 
head. Accordingly, in the frontispiece to SpurzHEiM’s book, a 
most extraordinary and engaging spectacle presents itself. ‘The 
human head there appears in different aspects, cleanly shaven, 
with the whole of its upper surface divided into regions, like the 
maps of revolutionized France. The regions are of different 
sizes, from a quarter of an inch, — to two inches; and 
of very various shapes, some being rhomboidal, others elliptical, 
others almost circular, some like a half-moon, some like the 
point of a scymitar, others distinctly heart-shaped, but by far 
the greater number, as it appears to our eye, like the scales of 
a salmon magnified. The facilities which these diagrams must 
afford, in the application of the intellectual topography to prac- 
tice, must be very great. When we discover any unusual pro- 
jection or depression, any remarkable specimen of hill and dale, 
on the head of a stranger, we have only to consult a copy of the 
frontispicce quietly; and, without a moment’s delay, we shall be 
enabled to decide, whether we ought to approach him as an ho- 
nest man, or shun him as a knave. 

If we must reply gravely to all this, which it requires some 
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effort to do, we have briefly to observe, that not one of the as- 
sertions are true, and that not one step of the reasoning is cor- 
rect. 

It is not true, that there are ever such eminences on the sure 
face of the brain, accompanied with projections of the cranium, 
as Gaui and Srunziuem have affirmed. It is true, no doubt, 
and we presume it was known to anatomists before our authors 
were born, that the difierent regions of the brain, differ in their 
relative proportions in almost every individual, But the differ- 
ence, whether it be confined to one dimension, or extend to all, 
is at the utmost very inconsiderable ; seldom we believe amount- 
ing to half an inch, and never, we are confident, exceeding an 
inch, over an extent of six inches; and very often it is so small, 
as just to be ae andno more. In this last case, as n sight 
be expected, it WS difficult to discover any corresponding differ- 
ence in once ‘tional caacity of the evrebral ¢ avity of the skull; 
but in all varieties which exceed the ratio of a quarter of en inch 
in five or six inches, this cavity is in general obviously larger in 
the same proportion. Now, our anatomical readers are not to be 
informed, surely, that the two surfaces of the bones which form 
, the cerebral cavity of the eranium are not everywhere parallel 
to each other. They know very well, that there are often con- 
siderable depressions within, where the corresponding surface 
without, does not exhibit the slightest appearance of projection, 
but is quite flat, or even hollow ; and that there are often large 
prominences without, where there are no corre sponding conca- 
vities within ; so that when the outer surface of the walls of the 
cerebral cavity are coi npa wed with a mould in Paris plaster or 
in wax, of the cavity itself, the greatest difference is perceptible 
between them. All anatomists know, too, that this difference 
is not the same in — in any two skulls ; the distance of 
the two surfeces of the bones from each other is so various 
When, therefore, any bertisalat region of the brain Is consi 


derably larger than usual, compared with other parts, although 
he dian venion of tee corcheel cavity be ale 
tne corresponcaing region oO the cerevrai cavity be \ ays pro 


rortionally larger also, this increased capacity within, is far 


irom bx in or nik " 'y oe anied with any oreater prominence 

of the esscous shell without. Such corre: pe ndence does often 
occur, no cou eae in those cases where the greater 
proportional a the particular regions of the brain approach- 
es to the maximum we have stated ; but even in these instances 
it is not constant. Moreover, we must observe, that, admit- 
ting it were uniform and invariable, still as the prominences and 
depressions on the outer surface often vary, without any cor- 


responding variety within, the examination of the outer surface 
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alone never can lead to any certain conclusions as to the pro- 
portional dimensions of the brain. 

‘The whole of what we have now stated, the ingenuous Drs 
Gav and Spurzuem must not only have been aware of from 
the beginning, but must have felt to be strictly true. We looked, 
therefore, with perfect confidence for a denial of its truth, some- 
where in the volumes before us; for there is nothing suflicieatly 
certain in nature, which these gentlemen will not call in ques- 
tion, if it be hostile to their views. Were the fact in any de- 
gree unfavourable to their system, that heavy bodies fall to the 
ground, we should, without doubt, have these fearless cranio- 
logers demonstrating, by ¢ incontestable facts,’ by * reasoning 
thereupon,’ and by the * refutation of all objections,’ that such 
a phenomenon never can happen, and, in point of fact, never 
has happened since the world began. But we -were not a little 
surprized to find, that not only are the facts, in the present 
instance, not contradicted, but that no other attempt has been 
made to evade them than is to be found in the following short 
and unintelligible sentence ;— 

It is not necessary to appreciate any minute differences of size, 
* in order to determine the development of the organs.’ Spurzheim, 
- 234. 


We venture to affirm, therefore, that such prominences on 


the head, as Gatti and Spurnzneim have described, indicating 
certain eminences of the brain within, and uniformly accompa- 
nying some peculiarity of intellect or inclinations in the indivi- 


du: i, never have been observed ; and that all they have been so 


good as to write on this subject, is a mere fiction. Were it 
worth our while, we could even undertake to show, without 
much difficulty, that this piece of invention is inconsistent with 
itself, in various circumstances, and that it presumes a degree 
of blindness and ignorance in those to whom it is addressed, 
which it was really very cruel in Drs Gait and Spurzueim to 
suppose. How could these gentlemen, for example, think so 
poorly of the eyesight of their readers, as to imagine, that by 
the aid of their beautiful engravings they could fail to discover, 
that some of the prominences in the ‘skull which they describe, are 
said to be caused by elevations on portions of the brain, which are 
not even in contact with the skull at these parts? ‘Then, in point 
of extravagance, we do think, that since the integuments of e- 
very sort, covering the skull, seem to present so little impedi- 
ment to the exercise of their acute vision and their erudite 
touch, in the discovery of the bumps, it would have made very 
little difference to them, and been vastly more convenient for 
their customers, if they had affirmed, that they could discover a 
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man’s character through his nighteap, or his hat, or a wig of 
Jour storics, or even through both hat and wig, at the distance 
of twenty miles, provided they had a good telescope, and the 
weather were clear. 

IV. We are so heartily tired of the mass of nonsense we have 
been obliged to wade through, that we could now,most willingly 
have done. But the Anatomical Discoveries of Drs Ga. and 
SpurzueiM yet remain to be considered ; and these are on no 
account to be passed over in silence. It appears to us, that 
in this department they have displayed more quackery than 
in any other; and their bad faith is here the more unpardon- 
able, that it was so much more likely to escape detection. ‘These 
gentlemen are too knowing not to have perceived, that the 
science of anatomy is in general cultivated with most zeal, by 
those who have the least leisure to devote to it; that is, by 
persons who are toiling with weariness through medical prac- 
tice; and that those whese profession it is to | improve this de- 
partment of human knowledye, are usually content to bequeath 
it to their sons, just as it was handed down to them by their fa- 
thers or grandfathers. ‘They calculated, no doubt, that as the 
number of individuals is inconsiderable, who are not only zeal- 
ous in anatomical pursuits, but, by a fortunate combination of 
circumstances, are enabled to bestow their whole time on them, 
the chance that a few bold affirmations respecting the structure 
of a delicate and complicated organ would be put to the test of 
experiment, was proportionally small. Perhaps it would occur to 
them, too, that as unprofessional people are in no respect aware 
how very little familiar even physicians of the first eminence are 
with the structure of the brain, it might contribute materially 
towards their reputation with the public, to delude a few of 
the medical tribe, who are naturally looked up to as judges in 
guestions of this sort. No doubt, also, they had observed with 
as much pleasure, as we have done with surprise and regret, 
how easy a thing it has become of late years, to obtain the good 
opie ion, in all physiclogical matters, of that strange association of 
talents and obsequiousness s, the Institute of l’rance; every youth- 
ful essayist who has dissected a few living dogs, and drawn hasty 
conclusions from his experiments, being : sure to be held forth by 
the committees of that body as the Halter of his day, provid- 
ed he has merely had the address to submit his memours to their 
consideration. Seeing this, it was no great adventure on the 
part of our authors, to solicit a Report upon their discoveries, 
from the Institute. Accordingly, although the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into their doctrines, ‘consisting of ‘Trenon, 
Porta, Sapatier, Pinet and Cuvier, did themselves the 
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eredit, in this instance, of returning a Report so little agreeable 
to Drs Gatti and Spurzierm, that these gentlemen thought it 
necessary to reply to it ina quart to volume ; yet they acquiesced 
in enough of their claims, to secure to them some place as ana- 
tomists in the estimation of many persons, who looked upon 
their craniological doctrines as little better than the ravings of 
disordered imaginations 3 Weare resolved, however, to do what, - 
in us at least, lies, to enable our countrymen to appreciate the 
true merits of Drs Gavi. and SpurzHem, in this department 
also. 

1. Our anatomical readers will recollect, that the substance of 
the brain is made up al-aost entirely of two kinds of soft mat- 
ter, the one called Medullary, and the other Grey, Cortical or 
Cineritious. We have been "accustomed to denominate the for- 
mer White, and the latter Brown, Nervous Matter. When a 
section of the White Matter is made with a sharp scalpel, the di- 
vided surfaces are found perfectly smooth, without any appear- 
ance whatever of cells, or globules s, or fibres; only here and 
there a few reddish points and stria, which are obviously occa- 
sioned by the division of small bloodvessels. When focculi 
of it are subjected to microscopical examination, they are seen 
to be composed of minute globules: We have repeated the 
experiments of Procnaska and the Wenzets relative to this 
point, and found them to be correct. But what we have chief- 
ly to attend to at present with respect to this substance is, that 
when a portion of it is planged for a few minutes into boiling 
oil, or steeped for a few days in alcohol, or certain acids diluted, 
or mixtures of these acids and alcohol, or a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, its consistence is greatly increased; and when 
it is afterwards torn in particular directions, it exhibits a Jibrous 
appearance. These effects were known to Moz:caent, Mairre- 
seAN, Perscur, Bayir, Vieussens, and PLancarp long ago ; 
and Ren, in particular, of late years, has directed his at- 
tention to them. In many experiments we have found, that 
from the fibrous surfaccs which are thus exposed, slender white 
threads may be raised, with the point of a pin, almost as fine as 
a hair; and that the whole seems to be formed of such delicate 
fibrils, placed closely together, and without any connecting me- 
dium. ‘The delicacy of the fibrils, and the closeness with which 
they are compacted together, render it impossible either to as- 
certain their actual lenath, or to form even a conjecture as to 
their smallest diameter. We are by no means satisfied, either 
from our own experiments, or the experiments of others, how 
much of the White Matter throughout the brain is capable of 
exhibiting this fibrous appearance when cozgulated. This point, 
as well as the cause of the fibrous appearance in gencral, requires 
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to be further investigated ; but in the mean time, the facts al- 

ready ascertained render it very probable, that the White Mat- 

bedy, which, how- 

ever, are too delicate to maintain r form in sect! d 
lacerations after death, unless coagulated and rende 

by the means already mentione 

{EIN say upon 

it is possible tu 

ibrous in all parts of the 


yy tearing or Jacerati ne divierent portions o§ 


hile it is yet in a recent state, wi the handle of 
yrevious coz ol “any sort. We 


maintain, however, that this is incorrect, bat tl 


they must have known it to be se. ‘There are many porti 
of the White M itter, without doubt, which tear . 
in one direction than in another; and this dis 
found, corresponds to the direction of the fibres which a 


in the same part when coagulated; but we deny that there is 


any unequivocal, far less uniform, appearance of fibres, on the 
a i , > 


Jacerated surfaces, even in these instances. Over a great ex- 
tent of the brain, ym the other h ind, the White M liter seems 


to tear as readily in one way as another, and in all these cases, 
there is not the slightest appearance of a fibrous structure. It 


must be remembered too, that a fibrous appearance, 
brous structure, are two diffcrent things; that the former is not 


1 1} 1 } ° ‘ 
always caused by the latter; and therefore, though the fibrous 


appearance were guite obvious and invariable, the cause of it 
might still be matter of conjecture. "Vhe fact then, at present, 


merely is, that when a recent cerebrum is dissected with the 
handle of a scalp ] 


rate more reat ily in one direction th 
The Brown Nervous Matter of t! 


» certain portions of its White Matter scpas 


* TIow comes it that Reit, who was so anxious to demor 


the fibrousness of the brain, did not avail himself of this sure mee 
thod of our authors? ¢ Galls methode langt nicht aus;? says Rew 
© Das Gehirn ist ohne Vorbereitung zu breyigt und zerfleissbar, und 
‘ isst sich deswegen nicht im Zusammenhang zerlegen.’ Arch. f 
1. *hisiol. B. IX. Hi. i. 

We suspect that when our authors are desirous of demonstrat. 
ing to their less knowing pupils, that the White Matter is fibrous, 
they exhibit some portion of the brain, where, in consequence of 
the alternations of the two kinds of Matter, the White is disposed in 
threads through the Brown. Our readers will perceive, Jhowever, 
that this is quite a different species of fibrousncss from that of either 


kind of Matter taken by itself. 
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like the White, when examined with the microscope ; and we 
have found that when a portion of it taken from the convo- 
jutions of the brain proper, or the laminz of the cerebellum 
has been coagulated by any of the agents already mention- 
ed, its laceration has a fibrous appearance also, which Ret 
has represented pretty well in a small engraving.* Sa@MMER- 
RING pronounces the Brown Matter to be fibrous in general 
terms ; + but we have not yet ascertained what other portions 
of it, than those we have mentioned, do really put on this ap- 
pearance when coagulated. On this subject, Drs Gate and 
SPURZHEIM choose to be entirely silent. 

2. The two kinds of Nervous Matter are intermingled: in the 
brain in various ways. In some parts, a covering of the one 
surrounds a mass of the other, as a capsule encloses a nucleus 
in others, they are alternated in lamine: or strata; and in o- 
thers they traverse each other in the form of cords or fibres of. 
various sizes. Now, it is the opinion of Drs GaLu and Spurz- 
HEIM, that wherever the White Matter is to be found, it is furm- 
ed or generated by the Brown; that the one is the matrfz of the 
other ; that all the White filaments are produced from the Brown 
substance, and, therefore, that a mass of this substance ought to 
be denominated a Ganglion. SpurzHetm’s demonstration of this 
is the following. * 

* At first, the whole feetal brain consists of a cineritious mass, 

and, by degrees only it is that even fibres appear; and then they 

appear at certain places sooner than at others, the nervous fibres 
always going off from the cineritious substance, There is, more-' 
over, au uniform proportion between the grey substance and the 
nervous fibres which are derived from it. Even in worms, in- 
sects, and crustaceous animals, the ganglia wherein nervous fibres 
* arise, contain @ proportionate quantity of greyish substance. This 
substance is sometirifés accumulated at particular places, and 
and sometimes it accompanies the nervous fibres in their course. 

These circumstances equally occur in the cerebellum and in the 

brain. ’—Spurzueim, p. 20. 

Were it not that this precious piece of absurdity afterwards 
appears in the particular description of the brain, as a point 
clearly established, we should pass it over altogether. We 
shall only observe with respect to it, however, that admitting 
the statement in the quotation we have given to be true, which 
it is not, the inference deduced from tt is pretty nearly as logi- 
cal, as if our authors had argued, Blick is not white, there~ 


* Arch. f. d. Phisiol. B. viii. H. 3. 
+ De Corp. Hum. Fab. iv. 
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fore, two and two make four. It is surely not imagined by 
these gentlemen, that the White Matter consists of a multi- 
tude of streams of a white fluid continually flowing from the 
Brown, which alone possesses the power of secreting it from 
the blood ; and yet this is the only hypothesis, which could sanc- 
tion the use they have made, in the present instance, of the 
words formation and matrix. Neither is there any thing. in 
the mere circumstance of connexion or juxta-position between 
these two kinds of matter, which could possibly lead any sen- 
sible person to maintain, that the one generated the other. 
As well might it be affirmed, that the bones generate the mus- 
cles, or the trunk of a tree its branches, or the foundation of a 
house its walls; or that, once a city has been built, this urbs 
condita, of itself, without the aid of any power dead or liv- 
ing, forms all the roads which lead from it. In truth, we are the 
thore out of humour with this hypothesis, that it is in direct 
and alarming hostility to a theory of our own upon this sub- 
ject, which we have long cherished with some degree of fond- 
ness. We coneeive that your Brown Matter is a great destroyer 
of your White ; that when a portion of the latter comes into 
contact with a mass of the former, it is either mstantly eaten 
&: or only rans @ short way into it, and then disappears ; that 

“Phe intention of the Brown Matter is to prevent the accumula- 
tion of the White ; so that when there is much White to get rid 
of, in any particular part of the brain, there is always a large 
quantity of Brown to devour it. We are ready to defend this 
hypothesis by ¢ incontestable facts,’ by ‘ reasoning thereupon,’ 
and by the * refutation of all objections.’ In the mean while, 
we may observe, that it is, in fact, only @ particular illustra- 
tion of a general law of nature, by which all things dead and 
living are made to be destroyed, eaten up, subdued, or modc- 
rated by other things. The trunks of trees devour their branch- 
es ; the foundations of houses, their walls; the cities of the earth, 
the roads which enter them. 

3. The greatest anatomical discovery of Drs Garr and 
SpurzuHerm, is the origin, reinforcement, and distribution of 
the fibres of the brain. . These frbres, according to them, form 
two orders; one diverging, the other converging; the former 
constituting what they denominate the apparatus of formation, 
and the latter the apparatus of reunion; and both orders, they 
profess to demonstrate, in the clearest manner, by dissection of 
the recent brain with the handle of a scalpel. 

All the diverging fibres take their origin, it seems, in the 
Brown Matter of the medulla oblongata. Some go to the ecre- 
bellum ; others to the brain proper, 
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Those which are destined for the cerebellum, form, immedi- 
ately after their origin, on éach side of the medulla oblongata 
a bundle or fasiculus, called corpus retiforme. Each bundle 
enlarges as it ascends, ani enters at last into the corresponding 
hemisphere of the cerebellum, into which it has scarcely pene- 
trated a few lines, when it mects the corpus dentatum. This 
body is a mass of Brown Nervous Mafter; but its tissue is 
so dense, that it is impossible to follow the direction of the 
white fibres which enter it. These fibres, however, in passing 
throngh it, receive a great reinforcement; and then the whole 
come out together, and are expanded into the various laming 
of the cerebellum. ‘The corpus dentatum is thus ‘ a large point 
of incrense for the cerebellum ;’ and the prominences on its 
surface, are owing to the increased quantity of Brown matter, 
which fs found at the origin of ea¢h principal branch of white 
filaments, which it sends off. 

The diverging fibres, which are distributed on the brain pro- 
per, form two sets. The first set, at their origin in the medulla 
oblongata, constitute the prominences called corpora pyramidalia. 
These, as soon as they enter the annular protuberance, divide 
into a number of fasciculi, some of which are disposed in lamé- 
ne, while others decussate the fibres of theommissure of the ce- 
rebellum afterwards to be taken notice of. In their progress - 
wards, they receive continual reinforcement from new fibres whic 
are formed by the Brown Matter existing in large quantity in the 
meee ye and at last they emerge trom this ganglion so en- 
arged, that they form the two outer and anterior thirds of the pe- 
duncles of the brain proper. ‘These portions of the pedungles 
contain a great quantity of Brown Matter also ; so that the fores 
mentioned, in passing through them, are still further reinforced. 
by many new filaments. The whole leave the peduncles at the 
anterior border of the tractus optici, and are prolonged into 
fibres of various lengths, which expand into lamin, and are 
finally distributed on the inferior, anterior, and exterior convo- 
lutions of the anterior and middle lobes. The second set con- 
sists of a fasciculus of fibres, which spring from the corpora oli- 
varia, (two bodies which have the. same structure as the cor- 
pora dentata in the cerebellum), and of some other fibres poste- 
rior tothese. ‘They pass through the annular protuberance also, 
and receive a great reinforcement during their passage; and, 
when they emerge above, they form the posterior and interior 
part of the peduncles of the brain proper. » Here they receive 
their greatest increase from a thick mass of Brown Matter, or 
ganglion, which has usually been known under the name of the 
thalamus opticus, but which contains a great number of very 

Ra 
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fine fibres, all of which ascend divergingly, and unite at the up- 
per margin of the ganglion into large bundles. The anterior 
of these bundles traverse a large mass of Brown Matter, viz. 
that part of the corpora striata which is situated in the great 
cavities, and receive a considerable increase from it; such an 
increase, as enables them to form, by their expansion, the whole 
convolutions of the ppsterior lobe of each hemisphere, and all 
the superior convolutions, and those which are situated towards 
the median line of the other lobes. 

The converging fibres of the brain take their origin where all 
the diverging hres seem to terminate; that is, in the layer of 
of Brown Matter, which covers the convolutions of the brain 
proper, and the laminz of the cerebellum. Uniting into larger 
fasciculi, and forming various layers, they al! incline | towards the 
median line of the brain; and there j joining with the corres pond- 
ing fibres from the opposite hemisphere, the y constitute various 
commissures, whigh connect the two sides of the brain with each 
other. 

The converging fibres of the cerebellum, arising from the 
Brown Matter on its surface, pursue various directions, through 
the diverging fibres, towards the anterior and external margin of 
the cerebellum, wherethey terminate at last in the annular pro- 

berance ; uniting with the corresponding fibres of the oppo- 

ite hemisphere, and so constituting a large commissure. ‘The 
anterior fibres of this commissure form a layer ou the anterior 
surface of the annular protuberance, while the middle and pos- 
terior ones pass transversely through the diverging fibres, which 
run through this prominence to the brain proper. 

The converging fibres of the brain proper, form several com- 
missures. All those wich are derived from the superior convos 
lutions of each hemisphere, from the inferior convolutions of the 
anterior lobes, and from the internal convolutions of the poste- 
rior lobes, unite to form the great commissure called the corpus 
callosum. ‘The fdbres of the anterior convolutions of the middle 
lobe, form the cord which has usually been denominated the an- 
terior commissure. A few of the converging fibres of the inter- 
nal convolutions of the posterior lobe, form the fornix with its 
lyra. Lastly, the jbres of the inferior convelutions of the pos- 
terior lobe, and those of the p osterior convolutions of the mid- 
dle lobe, bend b.hind the peduncules of the brain proper, and 
behind the § pretended’ optic thalami; and inclining obliquely 
towards the median line, unite with the corresponding fibres of 
the opposite side. 

At the bottom of each convolution of the brain proper, the 
diverging aud converging fibres cross each other, and form a 
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* tissue,’ from which, however, they are soon afterwards disen- 
gaged. Beyond this tissue, theréfore, each convolution may be 
easily separated into two layers, the surface of each layer re- 
maining perfectly smooth, without any division of bloodvessels, 
or any trace of fibres passing from one side to the other. Beé- 
tween the two layers, there exists an adhesion of contiguity, 
maintained perhaps by a fine cellular substance; but there is no 
connexion of continuity produced by an intermixture and con- 
fusion of substance. In the affection denominated Hydroce- 
phalus Internus, where in consequence of a morbid secretion of 
serous fluid within the ventricles, these cavities are often enor- 
mously enlarged, and the sides of the ventricles or substance of 
the brain rendered proportionally thinner, Drs Gaui and Spurz- 
HEIM have ciscovered, that there # in fact no destruction of 
cerebral matter, but that the convolutions aremerely unfolded 
by the gentle and regular pressure of the acctifiulating fluids, 
which gradually separates their two layers from each other a- 
long the line of! contiguity,’ just mentioned. : 

Such is the grand system of the diverging and converging fi- 
bres of the brain, of which Drs Gai and Sprrzuem are the 
sole inventors and ee a.discovery truly, which, at some 
future time, may throw light oh the most obscure operations off 
the microcosm. In -the mean while, it is our painful duty to 
rema:k,—that the system is a complete fiction from beginning to. 
end. ‘The incorrectness, too, of these gentlemen, on this oc- 
casion, admits of no explanation or apology on the score of ig- 
norance} their unceasing professions of the time and labour 
they have bestowed on the dissection of the brain, entirely pre- 
clude this excuse; we must ascribe their inaccuracies sulely to 
intention. 

It is a wilful misrepresentation in them, therefore, to affirm, 
that in portions of the brain which are composed purely of 
White Nervous Matter, either diverging or converging fibres 
can be shown by the method they have described. They have 
represented such fibres, it is true, in various plates of the folio 
engravings; and we have been not @ little amused to observe, 
that the same fibres are represented absolutely larger, and of 
course greatly more distinct, in the reduced copies of the same 
engravings which accompany the English octavo work of Spurz- 
MEIM, which is now before us. Whether the artist was himself 
deceived in this case, or whether he has not shared with our 
authors in the deception, we do not know; but we can confi- 
dently affirm, that no such appéarance as they have thought 
proper to represent between them, is capable ot being demon- 
strated, in the human brain, by the manipulations which, oug 
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authors all along profess to practise. What system of /dres may 
hereafter be developed in the coagulated brain, we will not ven- 
ture to predict: that, as we have before said, remains to be tri- 
ed. A good deal is already known on this subject; and Drs 
Gat. and SpurRZHEIM are quite aware, we apprehend, of all 
that has been done. Whatever these gentlemen, however, may 
choose to assert to the contrary, we deny that their notions re- 
specting the structure of the convolutions, receive the slightest 
support from the effects of coagulation upon these prominen- 
ces. We affirm it, as the result of many experiments, made 
under every variety of circumstances, that there is no founda- 
tion whateyer for the supposition, (for supposition at best it is), 
that the convolutions consist of two layers, contiguous only in 
the middle. When these*prominences are coagulated, they are 
divisible, in the longitudinal direction, into innumerable Seal 
nx, all of which are alike smooth on their surfaces; and we 
have never found that they were more easily separable towards 
the middle than towards the sides, when every source of falla- 
cy in the experiment had been sufficiently guarded against. 
‘Their conjectures, too, about Hydrocephalus Internus, are 
quite of a piece with’their other discoveries and demonstrations. 
in a large Hydrocephalus, say-they, there is found instead of 
the convolutions, only a very thin membrane of cerebral stib- 
stance, of which the fibres are horizontal, and covered on the 
external surfaee with Brown Matter. § Jt unavoidably fullvws, ’ 
therefore, that in all cases of Hydrocephalus, the two layers of 
the convolutions are merely separated from eacb other and un- 
folded, by the gentle, but canstant, and regular force, of the ac- 
cumulating fluids. Further, as hydrocepbalic patients of fifty- 
four years of age, have manifested the intellectual faculties in 9 
pretty high degree, the conclusion is equally unavoidable, that 
in Hydrocephalus in general, the brain suffers no destruction 
or disorganization. It is vexatious to be obliged to reply to 
this, after the sickening dose of such like reasoning, which we 
have had in the preceding pages ; but this is the last instance of 
the kind that will require. any notice, and our reply shall be 
short. 

In a large Hydrocephalus, certainly, the convolutions disap- 
pear; and in the layers of Brown and White Matter which oc- 
cupy their place, we should expect to find, upon coagulating 
them, Jamine and fibres horizontally disposed, although we 
have not yet tried the experiment, and although -we are far 
far from considering the point as determined by the aflirma- 
tion of Drs Garr and Seurzueim: But it by no means fol- 
jows, that these changes are produced in the manner maing 
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tained by these gentlemen. In the first place, there is no 
proof that the convolutions are naturally composed of two lay- 
ers. It is quite ludicrous to tell us, that it is possible to imitate 
the extension or unfolding of the convolutions, by introducing 
the fingers into the great cavities, and pressing against the con- 
volutions. ‘This experiment, we presume, would equally suc- 
ceed, if the brain were made of putty, or tallow, or soft wax 
Nay, with a little pains, we engage to show most satisfactorily, 
by this modelling process, that when all.the convolutions of the 
Hemispheres are properly prepared, they exhibit, in the plain- 
est possible manner, the form of the letters in the words GaLy 
and Spurzuem. Secondly, it is not conceivable that the se- 
creting vessels should pour out the serous fluids with a force 
sufficient to account for the distendin wer in this case. 
Thirdly, it is the very height of 4 ility, that any such 
distending power as is here maintained, should not produce in- 
sensibility, or even death, in the individual, the instant it be- 
gan to operate; for it is obviously inconsistent with the effects 
ascribed to it, to suppose it to be a force that operates in a 
gentle manner. Fourthly, it is quite incompatible wh the phy- 
sical properties of the cerebral matter, as far as they are yet 
known to us, to imagine, that the parts immediately forming 
the sides of the ventricles, can admit of a degree of extension 
such as this theory supposes, without great and obvious lacer- 
ation. Fifthly, if there be merely a stretching and unfolding of 
parts in /arge Hydrocephali, as much cerebral matter, surely, 
ought to be found distributed throyghout the sides of the 
extended, as ef the unextended cavities, though somewhat dif- 
ferently disposed ; and yet we believe there never was an instance 
of a large Hydrocephalus, in which, upon attentive examina- 
tion, a greater or less deficiency of cerebral matter was not ex- 
ceedingly obvious. Lastly, with respect to the argument de- 
duced from the observation, that persons with Licieaghaies 
often retain their intellectyal faculties, it is so manifest a petitio 
principii, as not to require pointing out. That in certain com- 
paratively moderate cases of this affection, there is merely a 
distension of parts, and unfolding of the convolutions, other 
persons, perhaps, might have been found foolish enough to main- 
tain, as well as Drs Gatt and SpurzHEI™ ; but it certainly re- 
quired the hardihood of these never-to-be-appalled gentlemen, 
to endeavour to demonstrate, that in all cases of this disease, not 
a particle of the cerebral mass is removed. That numerous un- 
equivocal instances are on record, and are even occurring every 
day, in which large portions of the brain, nay almost the whole, 
if not actually the whole, of this organ, have been completely 
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destroyed by the progress of this very affection, we hold to be a 
fact just as certain, as that there are many persons now alive 
whose legs have been removed by the knife of the surgeon. To 
be sure, the said Doctors may be able to prove, by * incontest- 
* able facts,’ by ‘ reasoning thereupon,’ and by the ¢ refuta- 
* tion of all objections,’ that there is no such thing’as a living 
man without.a leg; but, till we see this accomplished, we must 
remain persuaded of the truth of our position ; and we have on- 
ly to add, that we have always been accustomed to consider the 
changes produced on the cerebral mass, in every degree of Hy- 
drocéphalus, as the effects of an increased and peculiarly regu- 
lated absorption ; and that we never dreamt of any other agent 
being concerned in the process, or ever heard of any other ex- 
planation of the phenomena being suggested, by persons whose 
opinions have the least weight in physiological matters. 

Hitherto we have confined our objections to the system of 
the divergeng and converging fibres, chiefly to this, that it is in- 
capable of demonstration on the uncoagulated brain by the 
handle of the scalpel, as our authors have so confidently affirm- 
ed.'. But are there no circumstances, thesé ill-used Doétors will 
ask, relative to the internai structure of this organ, which it is 
possible to unfold in it, in its recent state, by this simple instru- 
ment? We answer, there are; the whole relative arrangement 
of the White and Brown Matter may be displayed with some 
clumsiness by the handle, but with the utmost neatness and pre- 
cision, by the sharp edge, of the scalpel, Let us now see, 
therefore, how our dexterous anatomists have acquitted them- 
selves in the demonstration of these more obvious points. 

Be it known, then, to the reader in the first place, that the 
corpus dentatum which they have described, and represented 
in their engravings, as a great ganglion tor the reinforcement of 
the diverging fibres of the cerebellum, does not contain one par- 
ticle of Brown Matter. Every thing within its dark-coloured 
capsule, is pure White; but this White substance contains a 
good many bloodvessels of considerable size; and the division of 
these may give to the eye of a careless observer, the appearance 
of a mixture of Brown Matter: And the error will be much 
more likely to be committed, if the brain be not examined in 
its most recent state ; because a transudation of blood never fails 
to take place through these vessels into the pure White Matter 
afier death, so as generally to tinge it of a reddish hue in the 
course of fofty-eight hours. Drs GaLu and SpurzHer will in 
vain plead that this mistake is comnion to them with most other 
anatomists ; their descriptions and representations of this sub- 
stance are so particular, that we must either suppose them to 
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— been aware of the fact we have stated, and to have con- 
ealed it, or to have taken credit to themselves for dissections 
which they have never performed: —, 

We have precisely the same thing to state with respect to the 
corpus olivare, Its structure is exactly similar to the corpus 
dentatum ; and yet our authors have described and figured it, as 
filled with Brown Matter, and as the ganglion of certain diverge 
ang fibres of the brain proper. 

These infallible anatomists have also described the annular 
protuberance as another large ganydion, containing much Brown 
Matter. This, too, is incorrect. It is composed chiefly, if not 
entirely, of White substance ; of which, however, there are two 
kinds ; one sort appears White when divided vertically, but of 
a greyish hue, when cut in the horizontal direction ;. the other 
is White only in the horizontal section, and greyish when di- 
vided vertically. ‘This difference is of course owing to a differs 
ence of internal arrangement ; but, whatever be the cause, such 
is the fact ; and it is easy to see from this description, what it is 
that has given rise to the idea, that the proturberance contains a 
large quanuty of Brown Matter. It is only at a very few points 
that there is any appearance of this kind of Matter, and even in 
these it is exceedingly small. We have only to add, that the re- 
presentation which Drs Gaui and SpurzHem have given of a 
vertical scction of the protuberance in Piate XL. is exceedingly 
incorrect. 

‘The substance which is immediately continuous with the an- 
nular protuberance behind, has neither been accuMtely describe 
ed nor represented by these gentlemen. It coutains a small 
quantity « of a very ds ark-colodred matter, of which they do not 
seem in the least aware. 

These very confident persons speak with exceeding preten- 
sion, of the representations they have given in their engravings, 
of different sections of the cerebellum, exhibiting the arbores- 
cent appearance of the Nervous Mutter. We venture, how- 
ever, to affirm, that there is not one of these figures which ac- 
cords with nature. The representation of the section through 
the median plane, in Plates VI. and XI. are particularly inac- 
curate. ‘The middle part of the arborescent appearance in 
these, and the branches which spring from it, are exhibited of 
a magnitude and form, which we are quite certain they never 
possessed i in any human brain. 

There is not one accurate or even intelligible description or 
representation in their whole works, of the peduncles of the 
brain proper, or of the stratum of White Matter which extends 
from these, in each hemisphere, on the outside of the optic 
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thalami, and through the middle of the corpus striatum. The 
same may be said of the whole of the parts which are situated 
directly between the two peduncles. 

Their description of the optic thalami is very ineorrect and 
incomplete. There are coverings of White Matter in these 
bodies, and nodules of Brown, of which they take no notice. 
find how comes it, we would ask, that there is no representa- 
tion in their whole engravings of a cross section of the optic 
thalami ? 

Of the structure of corporastriata, there is neither a description 
nor a figure, in the least degree approaching to accuracy. No 
motice is taken of the numerous white filaments which are seen 
shooting into its substance, but without reaching its surface, 
from the white stratum already alluded to, as continuous with 
the peduncles ; and which, so far from reinforcing the diverging 

Sebres they have spoken of, run in a quite contrary direction ;— 
and no notice of that paler brown nucleus, of so peculiar an ap- 
pearance, which is closely connected with the inferior surface of 
the same stratum, and which sends so many fine lamine and fila- 
ments of White Matter upwards and outwards into the lower 

art of the corpus striatum. Here again we would ask, why 

ns Gaiw and Spurzueim™ have not represented a transverse 
section of the corpora striata ;—why they have not favoured us 
with a figure of a transverse section of the whole brain proper, such 
as Vico p’Azyr has attempted so unsuccessfully in his XXVIth 
plate? Not, surely, because they feared that this section would 
exhibit app&rances not easily reconcileable with their system of 
diverging and converging fibres ? 

Lastly, we affirm, that they have neither represented nor de- 
scribed accurately, the structure of the Hippocampi, the Colliculi, 
the anterior and posterior commissures of the brain, usually so 
called, the corpora bigemina, the corpora geniculata, the intun- 
dibulum, nor the mammillary emineuces. 

We pass over the observations of our ingenious authors on 
the intermediate layers of the commissures, as they call them, and 
the transverse bands, and the septum lucidum: they are equally 
novel and correct with those we ves just considered. We can- 
not omit observing, however, that it 1s in no small degree enter- 
taining to find Dr Srurzueim, who, in 1810, could look for 
what he is pleased to call the foramen Monroi in the septum lu- 
cidum, indulging, in his English book, published a few weeks 
2g0, in a criticism on a description of the same foramen, which 
has been given by Dr Baris in his Morbid Anatomy. He 
has still to learn, it would appear, the true nature of this commu- 
nication ; and with that view we venture, with diffidence, to ree 
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commend to him, the perusal of Dr Monro senior’s essay upon 
the sybject, and thereafter to dissect one recent brain. Dr 
Monro was mistaken, it is true, in supposing that his descrip- 
tion of this passage between the ventricles was original; it had 
been known to anatomists long previous to his time, under the 
name of the foramen commune interius ; nevertheless the descrip- 
tion itself is exceedingly accurate and perspicuous. The very 
illiberal and unjust comments on some pathological observations 
by Sir Everarp Home, with which SpurzHeiM has chosen to 
accompany his pert criticism of Dr Baie, render it abun- 
dantly plain, that there are at least two persons in the metropolis, 
who ives not the credit of ranking among the disciples of the 
New Craniology ;—the first physician, and one of the first sur- 
geons, in Europe. 

But we find we are transgressing all tolerable limits, and must 
have done. The descriptions which these gentlemen have given 
of the Spinal Cord, and of the origins of the Nerves, abound as 
much in conjectures, and assumptions, and inaccuracies, as the 
part of their anatomy, of which we have just given a more de- 
tailed account. ‘And as to their engravings, although we meant 
to have copied a long list of memoranda for their consideration, 
respecting the merits of each of them individually, yet we must 
content ourselves with stating, that there is not one view.of the 
parts on the external or internal surface of the brain, which is 
in all respects correct; in several, the omissions are great ; 
and in a considerable number the errors extravagant. In the 
four plates in which perpendicular sections of the cranium oc- 
cur, the representation of the parts at the basis are grossly inac~ 
curate. 

Dr Spurzurm concludes his book in the following modest 
and comprehensive terms. 

* From all that [ have stated in respect to the knowledge of man, 
it results, that the method of studying his nature must in future 
be different from what it has hitherto been ;—that we have shown 
the real structure of the Nervous System of animal life, establish- 
ed a physiology of that organ, and of the external senses, and re- 
duced the physiognomical knowledge of the mind, and its natu- 
ral language or pathognomy, to positive principles ;—that the phi- 
losophy of the mind must be entirely changed ;—that our doctrine 
does not tend to materialism and fatalism, but elucidates the reality 
and determinate meaning of moral liberty ;—that thereby, our 
judgment is guided in every social intercourse ;—that its applica- 
tion is indispensable to artists ;—that education, and the reform 
of criminals, ought to be founded on the knowledge of man p— 
and, finally, that no pathology of the manifestations of the mind 
can be established, before the conditions of their healthy state are 
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determined. Thus, with respect to the subject of our inquiries, 
I believe I have justified the assertion, that it seems impossible to 
point out an’ object more interesting to natural philosophers,‘ ana- 
tomists, physiologists, physicians, artists, teachers, moralists, and 
legislators. ’ 

We must needs indulge ourselves with a summary paragraph 
too. The writings of Drs Gatu and Spurzuerm, have not 
added one fact to the stock of our knowledge, respecting either 
the structure or the functions of man; but consist of such a mix- 
ture of gross errors, extravagant absurdities, downright mistate- 
ments, and unmeaning quotations from Scripture, as can leave no 
doubt, we apprehend, in the minds of honest and intelligent men, 
as to the real ignorance, the real hypocrisy, and the real empiri- 
cism of the authors. 
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which are added, a few of the Secrct Reasons for their Rejection. 
By a Member of the Hanging Committee. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

“The Miscellaneous Works of Edw. Gibbon, with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, composed by himself; illustrated from his Let- 
ters, with occasional Notés and Narrative. By John Lord Sheffield. 
With a Portrait and other Engravings. 5 vol. 8vo. Si. 5s. 


wa « 
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Elvin’s Heraldry of Crests; selected from the Works of Nisbet, 
Guillim, M‘Kenzie, Edmondson, and others, with great caution 
and attention; comprising upward of 2500 different Crests. 18mo. 
9s. 

A Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, President of the African 
Institution, from”Zachary Macauley Esq. occasioned by a Pamphlet 
lately published by Dr Thorpe, late Judge of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone. entitled a Letter to W. Wilberforce Esq. &c. 3s. 

Reply to the above, by Dr Thorpe, in Preface to his Fourth E- 
dition. Qs. 

Hints for Protecting the Public against the Extortion and Inso- 
lence ot Hackney-Coachmen, with Proposals for amending the ex- 
isting Laws, and the Bye-Laws, never before published. By J. J. 
Maxwell Esq. 3s. 

Second Report of the London Society for the Improvement and 
Encouragement of Female Servants, institued 1815. 6d. 

Mewmorial on behalf of the Native Irish. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Selections from Ancient Writers. By the Rev. H. Meen, B. D. 
8vo. 5s. 

Easy System of Short-hand. By James Mitchell, M. A. 12mo. 
4s. 

Oxford University Calendar, for the year 1815. foolscap 8vo. 68. 

Spirit of the Public Journals for 18i4, Vol. XVIII. 12mo. 7s. 

Scribbleomania. S8vo. 148. 

Consideration of the Claims of the Catholics. By H. W. Tan- 
cred Esq. 8vo. Qs. 

A Guide to the Duty and Authority of Overseers of the Poor. 
By William Toone. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of all Graduates in Divinity, Law, and Medicine, 
and of all Masters of Arts and Doctors of Music, who have regu- 
larly proceeded or been created in the University of Oxford, be- 
tween October 10, 1659, and October 10, 1814: to which are add- 
ed, the Chancellors, High Stewards, Vice-chancellors and Proctors, 
from the year 1659 to 1814; the Burgesses for the University, from 
1603 to 1814; and the Matriculations and Regents, from 1701 te 
1814. 8vo. 12s. 

‘The School for Wits; containing a choice Collection of Bon Mots, 
Anecdotes, Fipigrams, and other poetical Jeux d’Esprits, spoken or 
written by the most celebrated Wits of the Age, a great many of 
which have never before been published ; by Ralph Wewitzer, of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 12mo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Breeding Training, and Management of Horses, 
with Practical Remarks and Observations on Farriery, &c.; to which 
is prefixed, the Natural History of Horses in general, aa the An- 
tiquity of Horse-racing in E ngland ; together with an Appendix, con- 
taining the whole Law re lating to horses. By William Flint. 8vo. 

6d. 

The Complete Time-Tables ; exhibiting at one View, the Number 
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of Days from any particular Date, exclusively, to every Date, incly- 
sively, thoughout the year; upon a scheme new, simple and accu- 
rate. By J.G. Pohlman. Svo. 12s. 

A Statement of Facts, connected with a Precognition taken in the 
College of Glasgow relative to the 107th Psalm, and the 26th Scrip- 
tural Translation, v. 5. &c. By Professor Mylne, Chaplain to the 
Dniversity. 2s. Gd. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Practical Treatise on finding the Latitude and Longitude at 
Sea; with Tables, designed to facilitate the Calculations: Translat- 
ed from the French of M. de Rossel. By Thomas Myers, A. M. of 
the Royai Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Dissertations and Letters, by Don Joseph Rodriguez, the Cheva- 
lier Delambre, Baron de Zach, Dr Thomas Thomson, Dr Olinthus 
Gregory, and others; tending either to impugn or to defend the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey of England and Wales, carrying on by Col. 
Mudge and Capt. Colby. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities and Assurances on Lives 
and Survivorships; on the Construction of Tables of Mortality; and 
on the Probabilities and Expectations of Life. By Joshua Milne. 
2Zvol. 8vo. il. 10s. 

An Easy Introduction to the Mathematics; in which the History, 
Theory, and Practice of the leading Branches are familiarly laid 
down: With numerous Explanations and Notes, Memoirs of Ma- 
thematical Authors and their Works, &c. &c. By Charles Butler. 
Zvol. 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. 

A System of Land-surveying and Levelling; wherein is demon- 
strated the Theory, with numerous Practical Examples, as applied 
to all Operations, either relative to the Landsurveyor, or Civil and 
Military Engineer. By Peter Fleming. Illustrated by 22 Copper- 
plates. 4to. 15s, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Harmonies of Nature. By Bernardin de St. Pierre, Author of 
Studies of Nature, Paul and Virginia, &c. 3 vol. 8vo. 36s. 

Recreations in Natural History, or Popular Sketches of British 
Quadrupeds ; describing their Nature, Habits, and Dispositions ; 
and interspersed with original anecdotes. 8vo. 2. 8s. 

An Outline of Mineralogy and Geology, intended for the use of 
those who may desire to become acquainted with the Elements of 
those Sciences, especially of Young Persons. With Four Plates. 
By W. Phillips, Member of the Geological Society. 5s. 6d. 

An Introdiiction to the Study of Conchology, including Observa- 
tions on the Linnean Genera, and on the Arrangement of M. La- 
marck, a Glossary, and a Table of English Names. Illustrated by 
Coloured Plates. ° By S. Brookes, F.L.5. 4to. 37. 10s. 

A Geological Essay on the Imperfect Evidence in support of a 
Theory of the Earth, deducible either from its General Structure; 


or from the Changes produced on its Surface, by the operation of 
\. i ‘ 
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existing causes. By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Maria, or the Hollanders. By Lucien Bonaparte. 3 vol. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Warwick Castle, an Historical Novel :—containing, the Descent 
and Achievements of the ancient Bade of Warwick, from the earliest 
Period of their Creation to the present time. By Miss Prickett. 
8 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Howard. By John Gamble, Esq. 2vol. 12mo. 10s. 

Miseries and Pleasures of Matrimony, or the First Husband and 
the Second, a Novel, 4 vol. 12mo. Id 4s. 

The Knight of the Glen, an Irish Romance. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 

Cross- Bath Guide, being the Correspondence of a respectable Fa- 
mily, collected by Sir Jos. Cheakell. fsc 3s. 6d. 

History of Mr John de Castro, and his Brother Bat, commonly 
called Old Crab. 4 vol. 12mo. 17. 4s. 

Curse of Ulrica, a Romance. $ vol. 12mo. 18s. 

The Journal of Penrose, a Seaman. 4 vol. foolscap 8vo. 14. 4s. 

Varieties of Life, or Conduct and Consequences, By the Author 
of Sketches of Character. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

A Tale, for Gentle and Simple. 12mo. 7s. 

Life, Smooth and Rough, as it Runs. 12mo. 6s. 

The Observant Pedestrian mounted, or a Donkey Tour to Brigh- 
ton, a Comic Sentimental Novel. By the Author of the Mystic 
Cottager. 3 vol. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Henri-Le-Grand.. Par Madame de Genlis. $ vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Ward of Delamere, a Tale. By Mrs Pinchard, Author of 
Mystery and Confidence, The Blind Child, &c. $3 vol. 12mo. 16s. 
6d. 

Treachery, or the Grave of Antoinette, a Romance, by Louisa 
Sydney Stanhope. 4 vol. 12mo  1/. 2s, 

POETRY. 

Lispings of the Muse, a Selection from Juvenile Poems. By Joha 
H. Payne. 3s. 6d. 

Charlemagne, or the Church’ Delivered, an Epic poem, in twenty- 
four books; by Lucien Bonaparte. Translated into English verse 
by the Rev. Samuel Butler, D. D. and the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
A.M. 2vol. 4to. 4/. 4s.—Royal Paper, 7/. 7s. 

Original Lines and Translations. 8vo. 4s. 

Paddy Hew, a Poem, from the Brain of Timothy Tarpaulin, 
whistled by a Sea Cook. 10s. 6d. 

The Descent of Liberty, a Mask. By John Hunt. fsc. 6s. 

The Paper and the Church, a Mock-Heroic Poem. 2s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Anglo-Peetica, or a Descriptive Catalogue of a Rare 
and Rich Collection of English Poetry, in possession of Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and "Brown. [liustrated by Occasional Ex- 
tracts and Remarks, Critical and Biographical; With Lightecn Pore 
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traits, a Title Vignette, Twenty four Capital Letters, and an Out- 
line Fac-Simile, finely engraved on wood. Royal 8vo. 12. 14s. 

Ode to Desolation, with other Poems. By M. W. Hartstonge, 
Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

The False Alarm, or the Eastern Mistake, a Poem. To which 
is subjoined the Cow's Petition, most respectfully inscribed to the 
Cultivators of Mangel Wurzel. By Giles Esculent, Esq. 8vo, Is. 
6d. 

The Aliad, an Heroic Epistle. 2s. 

Poems by Hugh Lawton, Esq. Royal 4to. 12. 5s. 

De Rance, a Poem. By J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 
8vo. 6s. 

Helga, in Seven Cantos, with Notes. By the Hon, Wm. Her- 
bert. Svo. 12s. 

The Poctical Works, collected, of Lord Byron. 4 vol. foolscap 
Svo. 11. 8s. 

Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose. By William Drennan, M. D. 
Svo. Qs. 

The Life and Lucubrations of Crispinus Scriblerus, a Novel in 
Verse ; with Annotations and Commentaries. 5s. 

Metrical Essays. By John Ambrose Williams. Small 8vo. 6s. 

The Veils, or the Triumph of Constancy, a Poem, in Six Books. 
By Miss Porden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The First Eight Books of Armageddon, a Poem, in Twelve Books, 
By the Rev. Geo. Townsend, B. A. 4to. 1d. ILs. 6d. 

Ancient Scottish Poems, published from the MS. of Geo. Banna- 
tyne, 1568. Edited by Lord Hailes. 8vo. 14, Is. 

The Maze, 2 Poem. 12mo. Qs. 

A Second Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Consolation, with other Poems, By the Rev. Wm. Gillespie, 
8vo. 12s. 

A Selection of Hebrew Melodies, ancient and modern; with ape 
propriate Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Braham and J. Na- 
than; the Poetry by Lord Byron. No.l. ls. 

Moscow, or Triumphant Self-Devotion, a Poem. By the Rev, 
James Seine, Post 8vo. 6s. 

Poems by William Wordsworth, including Lyrical Ballads, and 
the Miscellaneous Pieces of the Author; with additional Poems, a 
New Preface, and a Supplementary Essay. 2 vol. 8vo. 12. 8s. 

The White Doe of Rylstone, or the Fate of the Nortons. By 
William Wordsworth. 4to. 1d, Is. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Argument and Constitutional Advice for the Petitions against 
the Corn-Bill. By John Price Smith, Esq. 3s. 

Observations on the Corn Trade, Agriculture, and Manufactures 
of England. By a Country Gentleman. 3s. 

A Review of the Evidence before the Two Houses of Parliament 
on the Corn-Laws. By G. L. Newnham, Esq. 2s. 6d. 
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Letters. to the Bishop of Durham, Lord Dundas, and G. Rose, 
onthe Corn Laws. By T. Simpson, Esq. 4s. 

Considerations on the present Politic al State of India ;—embrac: 
ing Observations on the Character of the Natives,—on the Civil and 
Criminal Courts,—the Administration of Justice,—the State of the 
Land Tenure,—the Condition of the Peasantry,—and the Internal 
Police of our Eastern Dominions. By Alexander Frazer Tytler, 
Esq. 8vo. 2vol. 18s. 
~ Reflections on the Progressive Decline of the British Empire, 
and on the Necessjty of Public Reform. By H. Schultes. 1s. 6d. 
' Letters of Verax to the Morning Chronicle, on the assumed 
Grounds of the present War. By Wm. Godwin. 2s. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in the House 
of Commons, from his Entrance into Parliament in 1768, to the year 
4806, now first collected, in 6 vols. &vo. 4. 4s. 

Liberty, Civil and Religious, by a Friend to both. 8vo. 3s. 

‘he Parliamentary History of England, from the earliest period 
fo the year 1803; from which last mentioned epoch it is continu. 
ed downward to the current time in the work, entitled, The oe < 
ynentary Debates, published under the superintendance of T. 
Hansard, Pete rborough-Court. Yol. XXY. Royal 8yo. I/. ae . 
fd. 

The Parliamentary Debates of the Session 1813-14 ;—comprising 
full and accurate Reports of the Speeches delivered, correct Copies 
of Addresses, Regent’s Speeches and Messages, the most import- 
ant Parliamentary Papers, Petitions, and Reports, the Annual Fi- 
nance Accounts, Lists, Indexes, &c. Compiled under the Super- 
intendance of F.C; Hansard, Peterborough-Court,. 2 vol. Royal 
Bvo. 3/, 3s, 

* An Authentic Narrative of the Invasion of France, in 1814. By 
M. De Beauchamp, Author of the History of the War of La Ven- 
dée. 2 vol, 8vo. Il. Is. 

Thoughts on the Management and Relief of the Poor. By Wil- 
liam Clarke, Esq. S8vo. 2s. 
~ Ways and Means ;—submitted to, and approved by, the late Mr 
Perceval: With a Proposal for the Redemption of the Newspaper 
Tax ; gs also ip Remjssion of the additional Duties upon Wine. By 
Capt Fairman, S8vo, 3s. 6d. 

e Reduction of the Forces with the Full and Half-pay, Civilly 
a Pali tically considered ; in which is laid down a permanent Plan 
for ihe im mediate Employme nt of the Disbanded Troops, &c. By 
C apt. Fairman, 8vo.° 3s. 

~ The Watch Light, illustrative of many new and curious Facts re- 
fative to Lord Cochrane’s Commission of the Fraud upen the Stock 
Exchange, and his C onnexion with De Berenger and others. 8vo, 
ds. 6d. 

An Impartial Historical |.ife of Napoleon Buonaparte. By J, M, 
—&. 1?9mo. Gs 
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Essay on the External Corn Trade. By R. Torrens, Esq: 
9s. la 

An Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on the Profitd 
of Stock; showing the inexpediency of restrictions on importation; 
with remarks on Mr Malthus’s last two publications. 3s. 

A Letter on the Corn Laws, and on the Means of obviating thé 
Mischiefs and Distress which are rapidly increasing. Froim the 

tight Hon. Lord Sheffield. 2s. Gd. 

History of the War in Spain and Portugal, from 1807 to 1814: 
By General Sarrazin; illustrated by a Map. 8vo. 12s, 

The History of the Secret Socieves of the Army, and of the Milt: 
tary Conspiracies, which had for their object the destruction of the 
government of Bonaparte. Translated from the french: Syvo. 7s: 

ag same Work in French. 8vo. 7s. 

Parliamentary Portraits. Svo. 8s. 

The happiness of States, or an Inquiry concerning P )pulation, the 
Modes of subsisting and employing it, and the Effects of all on Hu- 
man Happiness ; in which the author refutes the productive and un- 
productive theory of Smith, and the notions lately propagated, that 
subsistence is the regulator of population, and that the increase of 
the latter has a tendency to promote poverty. By S. Gray, Esq: 
Ato. Wl. Ts. 6d. 

The Principle of the English Poor Laws, illustrated from the Evi- 
dence given by Scottish Proprietors (befote the Corn Committee); 
on the Connexion observed in Scotland between the Price of Grain 
and the Wages of Labour. By Jolin Weyland, jun. Esq. F. R.S 
8vo. $s 6d: 

Essai, Historique, Politique et Moral, sur les Revolutions An 
siennes et Modernes. Par M. de Chateaubriand. S8vo. 12s, 

Souvenirs d’Italie, d’ Angleterre, et d’ Amerique. Par M. Chateau- 
briand. 2 vol: S8vo, 18s. 

PHILOLOGY. : 

A short Introduction to the Greek Language, containing part of 
the Eton Greek Grammar translated into English, Greek Precepts; 
&c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Engelsche Spraakkunst met Werkdadige Oeffeningen, &¢.:_ or 
English Grammar for Dutchmen: Also Elements of English Con- 
versation, in easy and familiar Dialogues, Idioms, and Letters, int 
English and Dutch. By J. B. d’Hassendonck. [2mo. 6s. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and English Languages; 
By C. Graglia. Square 12mo. 8s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Selection of the Psalms of David, from the Version of the late 
Rev. James Merrick, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; to 
which is appended a Collection of Hymns, adapted to the principat 
Festivals, particularly Sundays, &c. of the Established Church’ 
Royal lsme. 3s. 6d. beards; 4s. bound; 5s. in red 


Considerations upon the Corn Bill. 8vo. 2s 
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The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the Church 
of England ; being an Answer to the Letter of a Unitarian Lay Se- 
ceder, with Notes and Illustrations. By the Bishop of St David. 6s. 

Some Principles of Civilization, with detached Thoughts on the 
Promotion of Christianity in British India. By Richard Hey esq. 
LL.B. 3s. 

The Character of Moses established for Veracity as a Historian, 
recording Events mrneiet to the Deluge. By the Rev. Joseph 
Townshend, M.A. Vol. II. 4to. 14. 16s. 

A new Edition of the Rev. C. Buck’s Practical Expositor. 6s. 

Apostolical Preaching considered, or an Examination of St Paul’s 
Epistles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Nine Sermons on the Nature of the Evidence by which the Fact 
of our Lord’s Resurrection is established, and on various other Sub- 
jects. To which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Prophecies of the 
Messiah egg among the Heathen. By S. Horsley, LL. D. 
F.R.S. F.S. A. late Lord Bishop of St Asaph. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Theological Inquirer, or Polemical Magazine: being a gene- 
ral medium of Communication on Religion, Metaphysics, and Moral 
Philosophy, open to all Parties. Conducted by Erasmus Perkins, 
Esq. No. T. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Bampton Lectures. By Wm. Van Mildert, D.D. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On the Commutation or Abolition of Tythes. By Wm. Clark esq. 
Svo. Ils. 

Sermons to Young People. By the Rev. S. Lavington. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Dictionary of all Religions. By Thomas Williams. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, and on several Subjects. By the 
Rev. Edward Scobell. 8vo. 19s. 

Sermons on the most important Doctrines of the Gospel ; com- 
prehending the Privileges and Duties connected with the Belief of 
those Doctrines. By the Rev. J. Thornton, Author of Fruits of 
the Spirit, Treatise on Repentance, &c. &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 

A Letter from Zephon to a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Cumberland Vicar, and Laicus, Authors of some controversial 
Pamphiets on the happy Death of a Man who was hanged at Ap- 
pleby. Is. 6d. 

The Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical] Dictionary; ; serving 
as a general Note- book to all Passages, Names and Facts, connect- 
ed with the Old and New !estament, and with Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and forming a Species of Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
and Opinions, founded throughout on the most approved Authori- 
ties. By John Robinson, D.D. late of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Master of the Free Grammar School at Ravenstonedale, &c. &c. 
Illustrated with Maps, and dedicated by permission to the Arch- 
bishop of York. 14. 8s. \n boards, or iZ. 10s. bound and Icttered. 

A new and cerrected Edition, being the sixth, of Buck’s Anec 
dotes, Religious, Moral, and Entertaining. @ vol. 12mo. 8s. 
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Sermons by the Rev. Archibald Bonar. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Letters addressed to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
London, in Vindication of the Unitarians from the Allegations of 
his Lordship in the Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London, at his Lordship’s primary Visitation. By Thomas Bel- 
sham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex-Street. 3s. 6d. 

The Book of Psalms, translated from the Hebrew, with Notes 
explanatory and critical. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. late Lord 
Bishop of St Asaph. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 12s. 

An Account of the Abolition of Female Infanticide in Guzerat, 
with Considerations on the Question of Promoting the Gospel in In- 
dia. By the Rev. John Cormack, A.M. Minister of Stow. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Devout Communicant according to the Church of England ; 
containing an Account of the Institution, Prayers and Meditations 
before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord’s 
Table. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Manual of Instruction and Devotion on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. Fsc. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on the most important Doctrines of the Gospel. By the 
Rev. John Thornton. 12mo. 4s. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of the Trinity, attempting to prove it 
by Reason and Demonstration ; founded upon Duration and Space, 
and upon some of the Divine Perfections, some of the Powers of 
the human Soul, the Language of Scripture and Tradition among 
all Nations. By the Rev. James Kidd, A. M. 8vo. 12s. 

A Series of Questions upon the Bible, for the Use of Families 
and young Persons; originally composed for Sunday Schools. By 
the Rev. Edward Stanley, M. A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Basing House in Hampshire ; containing an inter. 
esting Account of the Siege it sustained in the Civil War. To 
which is added, Basing-House, an Elegy ; with an Engraving of Bas- 
ing-House. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Historical Account of the Episcopal See, and Cathedral 
Church of Sarum or Salisbury : comprising biographical Notices of 
the Bishops, the History of the Establishment from the earliest Pe- 
riod, and a Description of the Monuments, principally compiled 
from the Records of the Church. Illustrated with Engravings. By 
William Dodsworth. Royal 3/. 13s. 6d. ; Imperial 62. 6s. 

The Guide to all the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places for 1815. 
Corrected and enlarged, with new Plates, &c. 16s. 

A Description of Browsholme-Hall, in the West Riding of the 
County of York, and of the Parish of Waddington in the same 
County ; together with a Collection of Letters from original Manu. 
scripts in the Reigns of Charles I. and IL. and James Il. never be- 
fore published, now in the Possession of Thomas Lister Parker esq. 
ef Browsholme-Hall, with twenty Plates. Royal 4to. 2/. 2s, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Lettets from France, written by a Modern Tourist in that Coun. 
try, and descriptive of some of the most amusing Manners and Cus- 
toms of the French: with characteristic Illustrations from Drawings 
taken on the Spot. By M.S. 8vo. 4s. 

Hints to Travellers in Italy. By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 
Foolscap Svo. 4s. 

Travels in the Ionian Isles. in Albania, Thessaly and Greece, 
in 1812 and 1813; together with an Account of a Residence at 
Jounnina, the Capital and Court of Ali Pacha; and with a more cur- 
sory Sketch of a Route through Attica, the Morea, &c. By Hen- 
ry Holland, M. D. F. R.S. &c. Illustrated by a Map and twelve 
Engravings. 410. 3d. 3s. 

Account of a Voyage to Spitzbergen. By John Laing, Surgeon, 
Svo. 5s. 

A Trip to London, or the Humours of a Berwick Smack, inter« 
spersed with topographical Notes. 12mo. 6s. 


No. L. will be published in October. 


DP, Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





